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Ir is the lot of some men of genius to be born | 
as if in the blank space, between Milton’s L’Al- 
legro and Penseroso—their proximity to both 
originally equal, and their adhesion to the one or 
the other depending upon casual circumstances. 
While some pendulate perpetually between the 
grave and the gay, others are carried off bodily, 
as it happens, by the comic or the tragic muse. A 
few there are, who seem to say, of their own de- 
liberate option, ‘‘ Mirth, with thee we mean to 
live;’”? deeming it better to go to the house of 
feasting than to that of mourning,—while the 
storm of adversity drives others to pursue sad 
and dreary paths, not at first congenial to their 
natures. Such men as Shakspere, Burns, and 
Byron, continue, all their lives long, to pass, in 
rapid and perpetual change, from the one pro- 
vince to the other; and this, indeed, is the main 
source of their boundless ascendancy over the 
generalmind. In Young, ofthe “ Night Thoughts,” 
the laughter, never very joyous, is converted, 
through the effect of gloomy casualties, into the 
ghastly grin of the skeleton Death—the pointed 
satire is exchanged for the solemn sermon. In 
Cowper, the fine schoolboy glee which inspirits 
his humour goes down at last, and is quenched 
like a spark in the wild abyss of his madness— 
“John Gilpin” merges in the “Castaway.” Hood, 
on the other hand, with his strongest tendencies 
originally to the pathetic and the fantastic-serious, 
shrinks in timidity from the face of the inner 
sun of his nature—shies the stoop of the descend- 
ing Pythenic power—and, feeling that if he wept 
at all it were floods of burning and terrible tears, 
laughs, and does little else but laugh, instead. 

We look upon this writer as a quaint masquer 
—4s wearing above a manlyand profound nature, 
4 fantastic and deliberate disguise of folly. He 
reminds us of Brutus, cloaking under pretended 
idioey, a stern and serious design, which burns 
his breast, but which he chooses in this way only 
to diselose. Or, he is like Hamlet—able to form 
& magnificent purpose, but, from constitutional 
weakness, not able to incarnate it in effective 
action, A deep message has come to him from 
the heights of his nature, but, like the ancient 
Prophet, he is forced to cry out, “I cannot speak 
—TI am a child!” 

Certainly there was, at the foundation of Hood’s 
soul, @ seriousness, which all his puns and mum- 
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“GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


meries could but indifferently conceal. Jacquez, 
in the forest of Arden, mused not with a pro- 
founder pathos, or in quainter language, upon the 
sad pageant of humanity, than does he ; and yet, 
like him, his “lungs” are ever ready to “crow 
like chanticleer” at the sight of its grotesquer 
absurdities. Verily, the goddess of melancholy 
owes a deep grudge to the mirthful magician, 
who carried off such a promising votary. It is 
not every day that one who might have been a 
great serious poet will condescend to sink into a 
punster and editor of comic annuals. And, were 
it not that his original tendencies continued to 
be manifested to the last, and that he turned 
his drollery to important account, we would be 
tempted to be angry, as well as to regret, that 
he chose to play the Fool rather than King Lear 
in the play. 

As a poet, Hood belongs to the school of John 
Keats and Leigh Hunt, with qualities of his own, 
and an all but entire freedom from their pecu- 
liarities of manner and style. What strikes us, im 
the first place, about him, is his great variety of 
subject and mode of treatment. His works are 
in two small duodecimo volumes; and yet we find 
in them five or six distinct styles attempted—and 
attempted with success. There is the classical 
there is the fanciful, or, as we might almost call 
it, the “‘ Midsummer Night”—there is the homely 
tragic narrative—there is the wildly grotesque 
—there is the light—and there is the grave and 
pathetic—lyric. And, besides, there is a style, 
which we despair of describing by any one single 
or compound epithet, of which his “Elm Tree” 
and “ Haunted House” are specimens—resem- 
bling Tennyson’s “ Talking Oak,”—and the secret 
and power of which, perhaps, lie in the feeling of 
mystic correspondence between man and inani- 
mate nature—in the start of momentary con- 
sciousness, with which we sometimes feel that in 
nature’s company we are not alone, that nature's 
silence is not that of death; and are aware, inthe 
highest and grandest sense, that we are “ made 
of dust,” and that the dust from whieh we were 
once taken is still divine. We know few volumes 
of poetry where we find, in the same compass, so 
little mannerism, 680 little self-repetition, such’ a 
varied concert, along with such unique 
of sound. ortega 

Through these varied numerous styles, “= find 
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rouniing nations. The dAlyemeine Zeitung, in an artiele 
that might have been written by Sir Robert Peel himself, 
eulogises that statesman for laying broad and deep the 
foundations ‘of British prosperity, on gold bars, in the 
vaults of the banks.” Upon the same principle, the credit 
of a man who was known to keep always in his possession 
several barrels of sovereigns might be very well stpported 
in the world. He might be very liberally trusted by his 
grocer, his baker, and his butcher. So long as the barrels 
were secure they would consider their accounts safe ; but at 
the same time they would deem their customer a very re- 
markable, eccentric, and, probably, a very foolish person. 
We do not mean to assert that the business of nations can 
be managed like that of individuals. The Algemeine Zei- 
tung is perfectly correct in desiring a good and a perma- 
nent foundation; but our present currency may be a heavy 
and yet a shifting foundation. Within two years, very 
important changes have been made in the Scotch and Irish 
currency. Banks, that were previously sufficiently safe for 
all local purposes, have been secured by a fixed and deter- 
mined maximum of issues and a minimum of gold. No- 
body dreamed that the Bank of Scotland would “ give 
way,” or the British Linen Company become “ insolvent ;” 
and any outlay for propping the Eildon hills would have 
been equally rational and satisfactory. We are, however, led 
to suppose that the banking interests in Scotland and Ire- 
land now keep more gold on hand than before these acts. 
The stock is necessarily expensive. So much interest is lost. 
So much capital is withdrawn from other purposes. And 
what have the public gained? One-pound notes have 
acquired no additional value. They brought twenty shil- 
lings before—they do not now bring twenty shillings and 
a penny. Their free circulation was previously confined 
to the locality or the kingdom where they were issued, and 
they are not more readily negotiable since in any other 
quarter of the globe. 

Over speculation, however, may be checked. That was 
said to be the purpose of the Acts, and yet over-speculation 
may have very little connexion with the currency. A 
Caffier may over-speculate and pay in hides and cowries. An 
Ojibbeway may over-speculate, who exchanges fur for rifles 
or edge-tools, and never fingers sixpence. 
singular illustration of the inadequacy of these regulations 
in preventing speculation from the issue of notes permitted 
by law, in Scotland and Ireland. The Irish note cireula- 
tion is presently fixed at £6,354,494, and the Scotch at 
£3,087,209; yet it will not be supposed that the Irish 
business is double that of Scotland, or that speculation is 
more active in Dublin than in Glasgow. The facts are 
precisely the reverse of the legitimatised circulation; and 
by some means the Scotch conduct larger speculations 
and pay rather more taxes than the Irish, on something 
under half the paper currency allowed by law to their west- 
ern neighbours. 

The last Currency Acts converted the issue of notes into 
a close monopoly, at a time when monopolies had be- 
come obnoxious. There can be no reason for withholding 
ainple guarantees for paper currency. It can be taken in 
land, or in national bonds, as readily as gold; but however 
that may be settled, we are entitled to free trade in money 
as in every other commodity. Money is the life-blood of 
commerce ; and the law might order the subject, with 
equal propriety, to eat so much food, and no more, per 
diem—to pay a certain rent, and no less, per annum—as 
do what it attempts to perform in monetary affairs. And 
yet the public need expect no alteration in this respect 
from a Parliament of professional Whigs or Conservatives. 


There is a 





CorontaL Arrarns have been altogether, by public 
apathy, handed over to the keeping of those unfortunate 
persons who were left unprovided for by the land mone. 
polies. Our colonies have been very much regarded as sv 
many large houses of refuge for the destithte—ag tlt #. 
wards of great exertions in eounty ¢ontests, and as the 
portion of younger sons. In official language, Hindost: 
is not a colony, but a possession; and the East India Com- 
pany have enjoyed its management for many years. Sait 
to the Hindoo is one of the most essential necessaries of 
existence, and formed, therefore, an eligible article for 
monopolising. ‘The Company did not neglect it. They 
secured and preserved the salt trade to the present day. A de- 
putation of commercial gentlemen recently waited on Sir J. 

C. Hobhouse to represent the advantages that would accrue 
to the people of Britain and of Hindostan, from its repeal. 
The deputation had for answer—* How will the East India } 
Company resign a revenue of £1,500,000 annually?” The 






answer resembles the reply to every demand for colonial pes 
changes. They are all done in uniform. leg 
The House of Representatives for Jamaica have adopted mw 
and transmitted certain resolutions to this country regurd- the 
ing the sugar bills. They are perfectly wrong in what they WI 
deplore, and perfectly right in what they require. They gra 
ask free trade, and it should not be denied. The supply ani 
of free labourers has been absurdly cramped by the idea few 
that somehow they might be converted into slaves, or libe 
might reduce the wages of the negroes. The latter clas¥ live 
are desirous of becoming small planters themselves, and fea: 
are making some progress in that direction, while the stor 
planters of Jamaica have no greater facilities for converting anc 
freemen into slaves than the farmers of Sussex. The nat 
House of Representatives remonstrates against the law that’ By 
prevents the use of molasses and sugars i» malting and, rap 
distilling, and they are excusable in calling our fervour for, vin 
free trade selfish, while we prevent, on equal terms, the sow 
use of particular articles in a licensed business. The law gen 
in question is at the present moment, when corn is scarce, the 
and sugars promise to be abundant, eminently mischievous; thr 
but if the people expect a reform in that or any other colo- gha 
nial abuse, without corresponding exertion, they are doomed sati 
to “ the waggoner’s fate,” who was told to put his shoulder Cor 
to the wheel if he wanted his waggon out of the ditch, his 
The topics we have mentioned are all of a practical like 
character. They involve no organic changes; but seven “J, 
years will not pass without a demand for measures of that on} 
deseniption re-appearing. The electors have now the orig 
means, or the time, to select candidates from their different shal 
localities; and they will find themselves best served, as a = 
general rule, by men interested in the affairs of their seve- : 


, . , , . . i 
ral constituencies, acquainted with their feelings, and ng 


independent of political favours. Five or six months hence, we 
they may be obliged to accept whoever turns up, and be lau; 
contented with the nominee of the clubs—packed, ticketed, \ 
and forwarded for election. = 
The delay in accomplishing the most needful mea- a fi 
sures may be ascribed to the facilities with which eon- rem 
stituencies permit interested parties to transact their busi- idic 
ness. The restrictions in the franchise place the electors his 
under an onerous and responsible ‘trust. They act not to ¢ 
merely for themselves, but for a knot of neighbours, who ar 
are regarded, for this purpose, as minors in law. And, if wes 
they would select men to manage financial and publi¢ acti 
affairs on the principle which they adopt in choosing 4 the 
:ailway or a bank director—thatof taking the most suitable pro; 
and best-known man—the business of the country would —!I 
be efficiently and economically conducted. ( 
s0u 
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It is the lot of some men of genius to be born 
as if in the blank space, between Milton’s L’Al- 
legro and Penseroso—their proximity to both 
originally equal, and their adhesion to the one or 
the other depending upon casual circumstances. 
While some pendulate perpetually between the 
grave and the gay, others are carried off bodily, 
as it happens, by the comic or the tragic muse. A 
few there are, who seem to say, of their own de- 
liberate option, ‘‘ Mirth, with thee we mean to 
live ;’”? deeming it better to go to the house of 
feasting than to that of mourning,—while the 
storm of adversity drives others to pursue sad 
and dreary paths, not at first congenial to their 
natures. Such men as Shakspere, Burns, and 
Byron, continue, all their lives long, to pass, in 
rapid and perpetual change, from the one pro- 
vince to the other; and this, indeed, is the main 
source of their boundless ascendancy over the 
generalmind. In Young, ofthe “ Night Thoughts,” 
the laughter, never very joyous, is converted, 
through the effect of gloomy casualties, into the 
ghastly grin of the skeleton Death—the pointed 
satire is exchanged for the solemn sermon. In 
Cowper, the fine schoolboy glee which inspirits 
his humour goes down at last, and is quenched 
like a spark in the wild abyss of his madness— 
“John Gilpin” merges in the “Castaway.” Hood, 
on the other hand, with his strongest tendencies 
originally to the pathetic and the fantastic-serious, 
shrinks in timidity from the face of the inner 
sun of his nature—shies the stoop of the descend- 
ing Pythonic power—and, feeling that if he wept 
ai all it were floods of burning and terrible tears, 
laughs, and does little else but laugh, instead. 

We look upon this writer as a quaint masquer 
—48 wearing above a manlyand profound nature, 
4 fantastic and deliberate disguise of folly. He 
reminds us of Brutus, cloaking under pretended 
idicey, a stern and serious design, which burns 
his breast, but which he chooses in this way only 
to disclose. Or, he is like Hamlet—able to form 
& magnificent purpose, but, from constitutional 
weakness, not able to incarnate it in effective 
action. A deep message has come to him from 
the heights of his nature, but, like the ancient 
prophet, he is forced to cry out, “ I cannot speak 
—TI am a child!” 

Certainly there was, at the foundation of Hood’s 


soul, @ seriousness, which all his puns and mum- 
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meries could but indifferently conceal. Jaequez, 
in the forest of Arden, mused not with a pro- 
founder pathos, or in quainter language, upon the 
sad pageant of humanity, than does he; and yet, 
like him, his “lungs” are ever ready to “crow 
like chanticleer” at the sight of its grotesquer 
absurdities. Verily, the goddess of melancholy 
owes a deep grudge to the mirthful magician, 
who carried off such a promising votary. It is 
not every day that one who might have been a 
great serious poet will condescend to sink into a 
punster and editor of comic annuals. And, were 
it not that his original tendencies continued to 
be manifested to the last, and that he turned 
his drollery to important account, we would be 
tempted to be angry, as well as to regret, that 
he chose to play the Fool rather than King Lear 
in the play. 

As a poet, Hood belongs to the school of John 
Keats and Leigh Hunt, with qualities of his own, 
and an all but entire freedom from their pecu- 
liarities of manner and style. What strikes us, in 
the first place, about him, is his great variety of 
subject and mode of treatment. His works are 
in two small duodecimo volumes; and yet we find 
in them five or six distinct styles attempted—and 
attempted with success. There is the classical 
there is the fanciful, or, as we might almost call 
it, the “‘ Midsummer Night”—there is the homely 
tragic narrative—there is the wildly grotesque 
—there is the light—and there is the grave and 
pathetic—lyric. And, besides, there is a style, 
which we despair of describing by any one single 
or compound epithet, of which his “Elm Tree” 
and “ Haunted House” are specimens—resem- 
bling Tennyson’s “ Talking Oak,”—and thesecret 
and power of which, perhaps, lie in the feeling of 
mystic correspondence between man and inani- 
mate nature—in the start of momentary con- 
sciousness, with which we sometimes feel that in 
nature’s company we are not alone, that nature's 
silence is not that of death; and are aware, in-the 
highest and grandest sense, that we are “ made 
of dust,” and that the dust from which we were 
once taken is still divine. We know few volumes 
of poetry where we find, in the same compass, #0 
little mannerism, so little self-repetition, such a 
varied concert, along with such unique harmony 
of sound. 


Through these varied numerous styles, - find 
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two or three main elements distinctly traceable in 
all Hood’s poems. One is a singular subtlety in 
the perception of minute analogies. The weak- 
ness, as well as the strength of his poetry, is de- 
rived from this source. His serious verse, as well 
as his witty prose, is laden and encumbered with 
thick coming fancies. Hence, some of his finest 
pieces are tedious, without being long. Little 
more than ballads in size, they are books in the 
reader’s feeling. Every one knows how resistance 
adds to the idea of extension, and how roughness 
impedes progress. Some of Hood’s poems, such 
as “ Lycus,” are rough as the Centaur’s hide; and, 
having difficulty in passing along, you are tempted 
to pass them bye altogether. And though a few, 
feeling that there is around them the power and 
spell of genius, generously cry, there’s true metal 
here, when we have leisure, we must return to 
this—yet they never do. In fact, Hood has not 
been able to infuse human interest into his fairy or 
mythological creations, He has conceived them in 
a happy hour; surely on one of those days when 
the soul and nature are one—when one calm 
bond of peace seems to unite all things—when 
the “ very cattle in the fields appear to have great 
and tranquil thoughts’—when the sun seems 
to slumber, and the sky to smile—when the 
air becomes a wide balm, and the low wind, 
as it wanders over flowers, seems telling some 
happy tidings in each gorgeous car, till the rose 
blushes a deep crimson, and the tulip lifts up 
a more towering head, and the violet shrinks 
more modestly away as at lovers’ whispers—in 
such a favoured hour—on which the first strain 
of music might have arisen, or the first stroke 
of painting been drawn, or the chisel of the 
first sculptor been heard, or the first verse of 
poetry been chanted, or man himself, a nobler 
harmony than lute ever sounded, a finer line 
than painter ever drew, a statelier structure and 
a diviner song, arisen from the dust—did the 
beautiful idea of the “ Plea of the Midsummer 
Faries” dawn upon this poet’s mind—he has 
conceived them in a happy hour, he has framed 
them with exquisite skill and a fine eye to poetic 
proportion, but he has not made them alive, he 
has not made them objects of love ; and you care 
less for his Centaurs and his Fairies than you do 
for the moonbeams or the shed leaves of the 
forest. How different with the Oberon and the 
Titania of Shakspere! They are true to the 
fairy ideal, and yet they are haman—their hearts 
warm with human passions, as fond of gossip, 
flattery, intrigue, and quarrel, as men or women 
can be—and you sigh with or smile at them, 
precisely as you do at Theseus and Hippolyta. 
Indeed, we cannot but admire how Shakspere, 
like the arc of humanity, always bends, in all his 
characters, into the one centre of man—how his 
villains, ghosts, demons, witches, fairies, fools, 
harlots, heroes, clowns, saints, sensualists, women, 
and even his kings, are all human, disguises, or 
half-lengths, or miniatures, never caricatures, nor 
apologies for mankind. How full the eup of 
manhood out of which he could baptise!—now an 


Iago, and now an Ague-check—now a Bottom, 





THOMAS HOOD. 


and now a Macbeth—now a Dogberry, and now 
a Caliban—now an Ariel, and now a Timon— 
into the one communion of the one family—nay, 
have a drop or two to spare for Messrs. Cobweb 
and Mustardseed, who are allowed to creep in 
too among the number, and who attract a share 
of the tenderness of their benign father. As in 
Swift, his misanthropy sees the hated object in 
every thing, blown out in the Brobdignagian, 
shrunk up in the Lilliputian, flapping in the Lapua- 
tan,and yelling withthe Yahoo—nay, throws it out 
into those loathsome reflections, that he may in. 
tensify and multiply his hatred; so in the same 
way operates the opposite feeling in Shakspere, 
His love to the race is so great that he would 
colonise with man, all space, fairy-land, the 
grave, hell, and heaven, And not only does he 
give to superhuman beings a human interest and 
nature, but he accomplishes what Hood has not 
attempted, and what few else have attempted 
with success ; he adjusts the human to the super- 
human actors — they never jostle, you never 
wonder at finding them on the same stage, they 
meet without a start, they part without a shiver, 
they obey one magic; and you. feel that not 
only does one touch of nature make the whole 
world kin, but that it can link the universe in 
one brotherhood, for the secret of this adjust- 
ment lies entirely in the humanity which is dif- 
fused through every part of the drama. In it, as 
in one soft ether, float, or swim, or play, or dive, 
or fly, all his characters, 

In connexion with the foregoing defect, we 


find in Hood’s more elaborate poetical pieces no § 


effective story, none that can bear the weight of 
his subtle and beautiful imagery. The rich blos- 
soms and pods of the pea-flower tree are there, 
but the strong distinct stick of support is want- 
ing. This defect is fatal not only to long poems 
but to all save the shortest ; it reduces them in- 
stantly to the rank of rhymed essays; and 4 
rhymed essay, with most people, is the same 
thing with a rhapsody. Even dreams require 
& nexus, a nisus, a nodus, a point, a purpose 
Death is but a tame shadow without the scythe; 
and the want of a purpose in any clear, definite, im- 
pressive form has neutralised the effect of many 
poems besides Hood’s—some of Tennyson’s, and 
one entire class of Shelley’s—whose “ Triumph of 
Life’ and “ Witch of Atlas” rank with “ Lycus” 
and the ‘“‘ Midnight Fairies’ —being, like then, 
beautiful, diffuse, vague ; and, like them, pet- 
petually promising to bring forth solid fruit, but 
yielding at length leaves and blossoms only. 
Subtle fancy, lively wit, copious language, and 
mellow versification, are the undoubted qualities 
of Hood as a poet. But, besides, there are two 
or three moral peculiarities about him as delight 
ful as his intellectual ; and they are visible in his 
serious as well as lighter productions. One #® 


his constant lightsomeness of spirit and tone. His 
verse is not a chant but a earol. Deep as may ® 
his internal melancholy, it expresses itself in, ané 
yields to song. The heavy thunder cloud of W® 
comes down in the shape of sparkling, sonndingy 
sunny drops, and thus dissolves. He casts hisme 
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lanchélyinto shapes so fantastic, that they lure first 
himself, and then his readers, to laughter. If he 
cantot get rid of the grim gigantic shadow of 
himself, which walks ever before him, as before 
all men, he can, at least, make mouths, and cut 
arities behind its back. This conduct is, in one 
sense, wise as well as witty ; but will, we fear, 
be imitated by few. Some will continue to fol- 
low the unbaptised terror, in tame and helpless 
submission; others will pay it vain homage ; 
others will make to it resistance equally vain: 
and many will seek to drown in pleasure, or for- 
get in Business, their impression, that it walks 
on befére them—silent, perpetual, pausing with 


their rest, running with their speed, growing with’ 


their growth, strengthening with their strength, 
forming itself a ghastly rainbow on the fumes of 
their bowl of festival, lying down with them at 
night, starting up with every start that disturbs 
their slumbers; rising with them in the morning, 
rushing before them like a rival dealer into the 
market-place, and appearing to beckon them on 
behind it, from the death-bed into the land of 
shadows, as into its own domain. If from this 
dreadful forerunner we cannot escape, is it not 
well done in Hood, and would it not be well done 
in others, to laugh at, as we pursued its inevit- 
able steps ? It is, after all, perhaps only the 
future greatuess of man that throws back this 
gloom upon his infant being, casting upon him 
confusion and despair, instead of exciting him to 
gladness and to hope. In escaping from this 
shadow, we should be pawning the prospects of 
our Immortality. 

How cheerily rings Hood’s lark-like note of 
poetry, among the various voices of the age’s 
song—its eagle screams, its raven croakings, its 
plaintive nightingale strains! And yet that 
lark, too, in her lowly nest, had her sorrows, and, 
perhaps, her heart had bled in secret all night 
long. But now the “ morn is up again, the dewy 
morn,” and the sky is clear, and the wind is still, 
and the sunshine is bright, and the blue depths 
seem to sigh for her coming; and up rises she to 
heaven’s gate, as aforetime; and as she soars and 
sings, she remembers her misery no more; nay, 
hers seems the chosen voiee by which Nature 
would convey the full gladness of her own heart, 
in that favourite and festal hour. 

No one stops to question the songstress in the 
sky as to her theory of the universe—“ Under 
which creed, Bezonian !—speak or die!” So, it 
were idle to inquire of Hood’s poetry, any more 
than of Keats’s, what in confidence was its 
opinion of the origin of evil, or the pedobaptist 
controversy. His poetry is fuller of humanity 
and of real piety that it does not protrude any 
peculiarities of personal belief; and that no more 
than the sun or the book of Esther has it the 
name of God written on it, although it has the 
essenee and the image. There are writers who, 
like secret, impassioned lovers, speak most seldom 
of those objects which they most frequently think 
of and most fervently admire. And there are 
others, whose ascriptions of praise to God, whose 
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sacred names, sound like affidavits, or self-signed 
certificates of Christianity—they are so frequent, 
so forced, and so little in harmony with what we 
know of the men. It is upon this principle that 
we would defend Wordsworth from those who 
deny him the name of a sacred poet. True, all 
his poems are not hymns ; but his life has been a 
long hymn, rising, like incense, from a mountain- 
altar to God. Surely, since Milton, no purer, 
severer, living melody has mounted on high. 
The ocean names not its Maker, nor needs to 
name him, Yet who can deny that the religion 
of the “ Ode to Sound,” and of the “ Excursion,” is 
that of the “ Paradise Lost,” the “‘ Task,” and the 
“Night Thoughts?’ And without classing Hood 
in this or in any respect with Wordsworth, we 
dare as little rank him with things common and 
unclean, 
Hear himeelf on this point :— 


‘* Thrice blessed is the man with whom 

The ious prodigality of nature— 

The balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 
The bounteous providence in every feature— 
Recall the good Creator to his creature ; 


Making all earth a fane, all heaven its dome ! 
* » x * 


Each cloud-capped mountain is a holy altar ; 
An 0 breathes in every grove ; 

And the full heart’s a Psalter, 

Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love.”’ 


And amid all the mirthfal details of the long 
warfare which he waged with Cant, (from his 
Progress of Cant, downwards,) we are not aware 
of any real despite done to that spirit of Christi- 
anity to which Cant, in fact, is the most formi- 
dable foe. To the mask of religion, his motto is, 
spare no arrows; but when the real, radiant, 
sorrowful, yet happy face appears, he too has a 
knee to kneel and a heart to worship. 

But, best of all in Hood is that warm huma- 
nity which beats in all his writings. His is no 
ostentatious or systematic philanthropy ; it is a 
mild, cheerful, irrepressible feeling, as innocent 
and tender as the embrace of a child. It cannot 
found soup kitchens ; it can only slide in a few 
rhymes and sonnets to make its species a little 
happier. Hospitals it is unable to erect, or 
subscriptions to give, silver and gold it has 
none; but in the orisons of its genius it never 
fails to remember the cause of the poor; and if 
it cannot, any more than the kindred spirit of 
Burns, make for its country “some usefa’ plan 
or book,” it can “sing a sang at least.” Hood's 
poetry is often a pleading for those who cannot 
plead for themselves, or who plead only like the 
beggar, who, reproached for his silenee, showed 
his sores, and replied, “Isn’t it begging 1 am with 
a hundred tongues?” This advocacy of his has 
not been thrown utterly away ; it has been 
heard on earth, and it has been heard in heaven. 
The genial kind-heartedness whieh distin- 
guished Thomas Hood did not stop with himself. 
He silently and insensibly drew around him @ 
little cluster of kindred spirits, who, without the 
name, have obtained the ¢haracter and influence 


of a school, which may be called, indifferently, the 





eneomiums on religion, and whose introduction of 





Latter Cockney, or the Panch School. Who the 
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parent of this school, properly speaking, was, 
whether Leigh Hunt or Hood, we will not stop 
to inquire. Perhaps, we may rather compare its 
members to a cluster of bees settling and singing 
together, without thought of precedence or feel- 
ing of inferiority, upon one flower. Leigh Hunt 
and Hood, indeed, have far higher qualities of 
imagination than the others, but they possess 
some properties in common with them. All this 
school have warm sympathies, both with man as 
an individual, and with the ongoings of society at 
large. All have a quiet but burning sense of the 
evil, the cant, the injustice, the inconsistency, the 
oppression, and the falsehood, that are in the 
world. All are aware that fierce invective, 
furious recalcitration, and howling despair, can 
never heal nor mitigate these calamities. All are 
believers in their future and permanent mitiga- 
tion; and are convinced that literature—pro- 
secuted in a proper spirit, and combined with 
political and moral progress—will marvellously 
tend to this result. All have had, or have too 
much real or solid sorrow to make of it a matter 
of parade, or to find or seek in it a frequent 
source of inspiration. All, finally, would rather 
laugh than weep men out of their follies, and mi- 
nistries out of their mistakes. And in an age 
which has seen the steam of a tea-kettle applied 
to change the physical aspect of the earth—all 
have unbounded faith in the mightier miracles 
of moral and political revolution which the mirth 
of an English fireside is yet to effect when pro- 
perly condensed and pointed. We rather honour 
the motives than share in the anticipations of 
this witty and brilliant band, with which Dickens 
must unquestionably rank. Much good they have 
done and are doing ; but the full case, we fear, is 
beyond them. It is in mechanism after all, 
not in magic, that they trust. We, on the other 


hand, think that our help lies in the double- | 


divine charm which Genius and Religion, fully 
wedded together, are yet to wield ; when, in a 
high sense, the words of the poet shall be ac- 
complished— 


** Love and song, song and love, entertwined evermore, 
Weary earth to the suns of its youth shall restore.” 


Mirth like that of Punch and Hood can relieve 
many a fog upon individual minds, but is power- 
less to remove the great clouds which hang over 
the general history of humanity, and around even 
political abuses it often plays harmiess as the 
summer evening’s lightning, or, at most, only 
loosens without smiting them down.  Voltaire’s 
smile showed the Bastile in a ludicrous light, as 
it fantastically fell upon it; but Rousseau’s ear- 
nestness struck its pinnacle, and Mirabeau’s elo- 
quence overturned it from its base. There is a 
call, in our case, for a holier earnestness, and for 
a purer, nobler oratory. From the variety of 
styles which Hood has attempted in his poems, 
we select the two in which we think him most 
successful—the homely tragic narrative, and the 
grave pathetic lyric. We find a! specimen of the 
former in his Eugene Aram’s dream. This may 
be called a tale of the Confessional; but how 
much new interest does it acquire from the cir- 
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cumstances, the scene, and the person to whom 
the confession is made. Eugene Aram tells his 
story under the similitude of a dream, in the in- 
terval of the school toil, in a shady nook of the 
play-ground, and to a little boy. What a ghastly 
contrast do all these peaceful images present to 
the tale he tells, in its mixture of homely horror 
and shadowy dread! What an ear this in which 
to inject the fell revelation! In what a plain, 
yet powerful setting, is the awful picture thus in- 
serted! And how perfect, at once the keeping 
and the contrast between youthful innocence and 
guilt, grey-haired before its time !—between the 
eager, unsuspecting curiosity of the listener, and 
the slow and difficult throes, by which the narra- 
tor relieves himself of his burden of years !—be- 
tween the sympathetic, half-pleasant, half-pain- 
ful shudder of the boy, and the strong convulsion 
ofthe man! The Giaour, emptying his polluted 
soul in the gloom of the convent aisle, and to the 
father trembling instead of his penitent, as the 
broken and frightful tale gasps on, is not equal 
in interest nor awe to Eugene Aram recounting 
his dream to the child; till you as well as he wish, 
and are tempted to shriek out, that he may awake, 
and find it indeed a dream, Eugene Aram is 
not like Bulwer’s hero—a sublime demon in love; 
he is a mere man in misery, and the poet seeks 
you to think—and you can think, of nothing 
about him, no more than himself ean, except the 
one fatal stain, which has made him what he 
is, and which he long has identified with him- 
self. Hood, with the instinct and art of a great 
painter, seizes on that moment in Aram’s history, 
which formed the hinge of its interest—not the 
moment of the murder, not the long, silent, de- 
vouring remorse that followed, not the hour of 
the defence, nor of the execution—but that when 
the dark secret leapt into light and punish- 
ment ; this thrilling, curdling instant, predicted 
from the past, and pregnant with the future, is 
here seized, and startlingly shown. All that 
went before was merely horrible, all that followed 
is horrible and vulgar: the poetic moment in the 
story is intensely one. And how inferior the 
laboured power and pathos of the last volume of 
Buiwer’s novel to these lines ? 


‘« That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kissed, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Aram walked between 
With gyves upon his wrist.” 


And here, how much of the horror is breathed 
upon us from the calm bed of the sleeping boy! 
The two best of his grave, pathetic lyrics are 
the “Song of the Shirt” and the “ Bridge of 
Sighs.” The first was certainly Hood’s great 
hit, although we were as much ashamed as re 
joiced at its success. We blushed when we thought 
that at that stage of his life he needed such af 
introduction to the public, and that thousands 
and tens of thousands were now, for the first timé 
induced to ask “ Who’s Thomas Hood?” The 
majority of even the readers of the age had never 
heard of his name till they saw it in Punch, and 
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connected with a song—first-rate, certainly—but 
not better than many of his former poems! It 
cast, to us, a strange light upon the chance 
medleys of fame ; and, on the lines of Shakspere, 


«* There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Whieh, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Alas! in Hood’s instance, to fortune it did not 
lead, and the fame was brief lightning before 
darkness. 

And what is the song which made Hood awake 
one morning and find himself famous? Its great 
merit is its truth. Hood sits down beside the 
poor seamstress as beside a sister, counts her 
tears, her stitches, her bones—too transparent by 
far through the sallow skin—sees that though 
degraded she is a woman still ; and rising up, 
swears, by Him that liveth for ever and ever, 
that he will make her wrongs and wretchedness 
known to the limits of the country and of the 
race. And, hark! how to that cracked, tune- 
less voice, trembling under its burden of sorrow, 
now shrunk down into the whispers of weakness, 
and now shuddering up into the laughter of 
despair, all Britain listens for a moment—and 
for no longer—listens, meets, talks, and does 
little or nothing. It was much that one shrill 
shriek should rise and reverberate above that 
world of wild confused wailings, which are the true 
“cries of London ;” but, alas! that it has gone 
down again into the abyss, and that we are now 
employed in criticising its artistic quality instead 
of recording its moral effect. Not altogether in 
vain, indeed, has it sounded, if it have comforted 
one lonely heart, if it have bedewed with tears 
one arid eye, and saved to even one sufferer a 
pang of a kind which Shakspere only saw in 
part, when he spoke of the * proud man’s con- 
tumely””—the contumely of a proud, imperious, 
fashionable, hard-hearted woman—“ one that 
was a woman, but, rest her soul, she’s dead.” 

Not the least striking nor impressive thing in 
this “ Song of the Shirt ” is its half jesting tone, 
and light, easy gallop. 


It is like a dimple on the red waves of hell. It is 


more melancholy than even the death-cough | 
shrieking up through her shattered frame, for it 


speaks of rest, death, the grave, forgetfulness, 
perhaps forgiveness. So Hood into the centre of 
this true tragedy has, with a skilful and sparing 
hand, dropt a pun or two, a conceit or two; and 
these quibbles are precisely what make you quake. 
7 Every tear hinders needle and thread,” reminds 
us distantly of these words, occurring in the very 
centre of the Lear agony, “ Nuncle, it is a naughty 
night to swim in.” Hood, as well as Shakspere, 
knew that to deepen the deepest woe of humanity 
it is the best way to show it in the lurid light of 
mirth; that there is a sorrow too deep for tears, 
too deep for sighs, but none too deep for smiles ; 
and that the aside and the laughter of an idiot 
might accompany and serve to aggravate the 
anguish of a god. And what tragedy in that 
Swallow's back which “twits with the spring” 
this captive without crime, this suicide without 





What sound in the street | 
so lamentable as the laughter of a lost female! | 
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intention, this martyr without the prospect of a 
fiery chariot! 

The “ Bridge of Sighs” breathes a deeper 
breath of the same spirit. The Poet is arrested 
by a crowd in the street: he pauses, and finds 
that it is a female suicide whom they have 
plucked dead from the waters. His heart holds 
its own coroner’s inquest upen her, and the poem 
is the verdict. Such verdicts are not common in 
the courts of clay. It sounds like a voice from 
a loftier climate, like the ery which closes the 
Faust “She is pardoned.” He knows not—what 
the jury will know in an hour—the cause of her 
crime. He wishes not to know it. He cannot 
determine what proportions of guilt, misery, and 
madness have mingle! with her “ mutiny.” He 
knows only she was miserable, and she is dead— 
dead, and therefore away to a higher tribunal. 
He knows only that, whate’er her guilt, she never 
ceased to be a woman, to be a sister, and that 
death, for him hushing “all questions, hiding all 
faults, has left on her only the beautiful.” What 
can he do? He forgives her in the name of 
humanity; every heart says amen, and his verdict, 
thus repeated and confirmed, may.go down to 
eternity. 

Here, too, as in the “ Song of the Shirt,” the 
effect is trebled by the outward levity of the 
strain. Light and gay, the masquerade his 
grieved heart puts on; but its every flower, 
feather, and fringe shakes in the internal anguish 
asin atempest. This one stanza (coldly praised 
by a recent writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
whose heart and intellect seem to be dead, but to 
us how unspeakably dear!) might perpetuate the 
name of Hood: 

‘¢The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 
Nor the black flowing river; 
Mad from life's history— 
Gilad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled, 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world!’’ 

After all this, we have not the heart, as Lord 
Jeffrey would say, to turn to his “ Whims and oddi- 
ties,” &c. atlarge. ‘Here lies one who spat more 
blood and made more puns than any man living,” 
was his self-proposed epitaph. Whether pun- 
ning was natural to him or not, we cannot tell. 
We fear that with him, as with most people, it 
was a bad habit, cherished into a necessity and 
adisease. Nothing could be more easily acquired 
than the power of punning, if, as Dr. Johnson 
was wont to say, one’s mind were but to abandon 
itself to it. What poor creatures you meet con- 
tinually, from whom puns come as easily as per- 
spiration. If this was a disease in Hood, he turned 
it into a “commodity.’’ His innumerable puns, 
like the minnikin multitudes of Lilliput, supply- 
ing the wants of the Man Mountain, fed, clothed, 
and paid his rent. This was more than Aram 
Dreams or Shirt Songs could have done, had he 
written them in scores. Some, we know, will, on 
the other hand, contend that his facility in pan- 
ning was the outer form of his inner faculty of 
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minute analogical perception—that it was the 
same power at play—that the eye which, when 
earnestly and piercingly directed, can perceive 
delicate resemblances in things, has only to be 
opened to see like words dancing into each other’s 
embrace; and that this, and not the perverted 
taste of the age, accounts for Shakespere’s puns; 
punning being but the game of football, by which 
he brought a great day’s labour to aclose. Be 
this as it may, Hood punned to live, and made 
many suspect that he lived to pun. This, how- 
ever, was a mistake. For, apart from his serious 
pretensions as a poet, his puns swam in a sea of 
humour, farce, drollery, fun of every kind. Pa- 
rody, caricature, quiz, innocent double entendre, 
mad exaggeration, laughter holding both his sides, 
sense turned awry, and downright, staring, sla- 
vering nonsense, were all to be found in his writ- 
ings. Indeed, every species of wit and humour 
abounded, with, perhaps, two exceptions;—the 
quiet, deep, ironical smile of Addison, and the 
misanthropic grin of Swift (forming a stronger 
antithesis to a laugh than the blackest of frowns) 
were not in Hood. Each was peculiar to the 
single man whose face bore it, and shall probably 
re-appear no more. For Addison’s matchless 
smile we may look and long in vain; and forbid 
that such a horrible distortion of the human face 
divine as Swift’s grin (disowned for ever by the 
fine, chubby, kindly family of mirth!) should be 
witnessed again on earth! 

“Alas! poor Yorick. Where now thy quips ?— 





thy quiddities ?—thy flashes that wont to set the 
table in a roar? Quite chapfallen?” The death 
of a man of mirth has to us a drearier signifi- 
cance than that of a more sombre spirit. He 
passes into the other world as into a region where 
his heart had been translated long-before. To 
death, as to a nobler birth, had he looked for. 
ward; and when it comes, his spirit readily and 
cheerfully yields to it as one great thought in 
the soul submits to be displaced and darkened 
by a greater. To him death had lost its terrors, 
at the same time that life had lost its charms, 
But “can a ghost laugh or shake his gaunt 
sides ?”—is there wit any more than wisdom in 
the grave ?—do puns there crackle f—or do comic 
annuals there mark the still procession of the 
years?) The death of a humourist, as the first 
serious epoch in his history, is a very sad event, 
In Hood’s case, however, we have this consola- 
tion: a mere humourist he was not, but a sincere 
lover of his race—a hearty friend to their freedom 
and welfare—a deep sympathiser with their suf 
ferings and sorrows; and if he did not to the full 
consecrate his high faculties to their service, 
surely his circumstances as much as himself were 
to blame. Writing, as we are, in a city where 
he spent some of his early days, and which never 
ceased to possess associations of interest to his 
mind, and owing, as we do to him, a debt of 
much pleasure, and of some feelings beyond it, 
we cannot but take leave of his writings with 
evory sentiment of good-humour and gratitude, 





LAST WORDS 


OF ROB ROY. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


‘“‘ Now it is all over: tell the piper to play Ia til mi tulidh!” (We return no more.) 


‘* We return no more! we return no more!” 

Said the chief, ere he breathed his last, 

For he knew that the reign of the fierce and free, 
And the bold in deed, was past; 

Ile knew that the slogan of Border war— 
All mute as the sleuth hound’s breath— 

Should never awaken the hills again 
With shouts whose echo was death:— 

** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh!"’ 


Did they crowd around him, the brave of old, 
In the dreams of that solemn hour, 
All the mighty chiefs of his royal line, 
In the pride of their early power ?— 
Mnacalpine who reigned o'er a conquered race, 
And those that held rule in Lorn—- 
Did he think of these as he turned to die ? 
And his words—were they words of scorn ?— 
** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh!’’ 


Did he brood o’er the wrong that 'whelmed his sires, 
Making all their hearthstones bare, 
Through the ages that saw them held at bay, 
And hate-hunted everywhere — 
Did he call to mind their scattered haunts, 
In Balquhidder and Glenstrae, 
And breathe, in his spirit’s bitterness, 
One trust ere he passed away /— 
** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh!’’ 


O why was the gift of the scer of old 
Withheld in ing hour ? 

Why stood not the future before him then 
In the might of its deathless power ? 





Last words of Rob Roy. 


Why did it coldly, tamely, still 
Its truths from the dauntless keep, 
Leaving the brave, proud heart to sigh— 
Ere it sank in dreamless slee 
** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh ?” 


For they shall not die! for they shall not die ! 
Whilst the hills their fame can keep; 
Whilst fancy—bold as the boldest still— 
Can the gulfs of time o’erleap; 
Whilst the wild, free spirit of old romance 
Yet haunteth each loch and glen; 
Whilst Scotland can say, from her heart of hearts, 
‘* Thus speak not my mighty men— 
** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh !” 


And mighty they were, those chieftains bold, 
With their germs of noble thought, 
By the rugged nurture of rugged times 
To growths of wild grandeur brought; 
With their generous love of freedom, still 
Unchanged through the changes round; 
And, oh! not for them, ’mid their native hills, 
Should those parting words resound— 
** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh !” . 
In their sometime lawless bravery, 
They shall yet around us throng, 
Where the clinging love of their native soil, 
Was than wrath and death more strong: 
They were suited well to their own rude times, 
And ours will not let them go, 
Till the last of Scotland’s sons shall say— 
"Mid the final wrecks below— r 
“ Ha ti, ha til mi tulidh!” © 
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T a1s, from its title, would claim to be one of the 
most extraordinary books that the English world 
ever received. Though the editor, a decided Anti- 
Jacobin, if not an Anti-Gallican, chooses to be anony- 
mous, there is no reason whatever to question the 
authenticity of the letters. Though there were no 
other testimony, they bear intrinsic evidence of 
being in truth the letters of Napoleon to the Direc- 
tory, and of Massena, Augeran, and the other repub- 
lican generals to the General-in-Chief, and of Carnot, 
in name of the Executive Directory, and written 
for the guidance of the young Commander-in-Chief 
of thearmy. It was the Army of Italy, and the cor- 
respondence commences with the opening of the 
brilliant campaign of 1796. Having warned our 
readers that the anonymous editor is the very op- 
posite of a Bonapartist, though he does justice to 
the extraordinary genius of Napoleon, we shall let 
him open his own case, remarking that his opinions, 
though extreme, are not always unjust. 

‘« Had any other combination of circumstances thrown 
Napoleon into a different career, it can scarcely be doubted 
that, whatever it might have been, he would have acquired 
the highest distinction to which it was capable of leading. 
lie would have shone had he been a statesman, a diplo- 
matist, an actor, and nothing more. History has indus- 
triously deduced the prominent features of his character 
from his actions, but many minute traits have escaped its 
observation. Both are sketched by his own hand unre- 
servedly in this work, which contains the secret and offi- 
cial correspondence of this remarkable man, during what 
may be termed his apprenticeship to power, the years 
between his appointment to the command of an army and 
his usurpation of the government, to the heads of which 
he had ever professed the greatest deference, 

‘« In these letters, not intended to meet the public eye, 
he has laid bare the sentiments and motives which in- 
fluenced his actions during the busy years over which they 
extend, and thus raised a monumentum cre perennius— 
& monument more imperishable than that designed to 
cover his ashes in the capital of what was once his mighty 
empire. They display his unrivalled judgment, sagacity, 
toresight, and discrimination—his indefatigable perseve- 
rance, activity, industry, and that attention to the minutest 
circumstances, without which the success of the most ably 
combined plans may beendangered. But the monument, 
like a medal, has its reverse. There we discover the 
recklessness of the means employed for accomplishing 
ends—the duplicity, fraud, hypocrisy, perfidy, rapacity, 
cruelty, which east a shade over those higher qualities that 
would excite unmixed admiration, but for the purposes to 
which they were applied.’’ 

We do not pretend to give any analysis of this 
work, which is of so miscellaneous a character as to 
render system impossible. The editor shows too suc- 
cessfully that the morale of the French army has 
always been bad, and that the troops were quite 
as ferocious and reckless under Louis XIV. and his 
Minister, Louyois, as under Napoleon and the Di- 
rectory; and that the same flagitious character was 
applicable to the French forces and their com- 
manders in the Seven Years’ War, when the deliver- 
€rs proved a greater scourge to their allies than the 
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open enemy. The Saxons of that time made ex. 
actly the same complaints which have since been 
heard from Spain, Portugal, and every country 
traversed by French soldiery. 


*« Whatever they could not consume or carry away was 
destroyed or rendered useless. They broke in pieces 
household furniture, casks, and other vessels, tore up 
papers and books, ripped open beds, and strewed the 
teathers over the fields, and slaughtered cattle which they 
could not remove, and left them to putrify in the deserted 
farm-yards. ‘Twenty villages around Freiburg were ren- 
dered desolate because the French had sojourned in them, 
Nor were the private soldiers alone to blame for these 
wanton excesses, of which their officers set them the 
example. Thus it is related that the Marquis d’Argen- 
son, who commanded the French in Halberstadt, when- 
ever he was about to leave a house in which he had 
lodged, was accustomed to break in pieces the furniture, 
and to destroy the looking-glasses with a diamond. 

‘* These complaints, preferred by Germans, are fully 
confirmed by the testimony of Count St. Germain, who 
commanded a division of the French army at the battle of 
Rossbach. Writing to a friend, he says, ‘ ) head a band 
of robbers, of murderers, who deserve to be broke upon 
the wheel, who run away at the first musket shot, who are 
always ready to mutiny.’ Again: ‘ The country is plun- 
dered and laid waste for thirty leagues round, as if fire 
from heaven had fallen upon it; our marauders have 
searcely left the very houses standing. . . . They 
plundered, murdered, violated women, and committed all 
possible abominations.’ To characterise the conduct of 
the troops of the great nation in Germany during subse- 
quent wars, in the time of the Republic and the Empire, 
would require a mere repetition of the circumstances 
detailed above.”’ 


There is a certain kind of candour in thus ad- 
mitting that in general the troops of the Republic 
were not much worse than those of the Monarchy ; 
and that the national flag, and the “ Holy bayonets of 
France !” cannot be displayed by any government, 
whether of Bourbons or Bonapartists, without being 
formidable alike to friend and foe. 

‘he condemnation of General Bonaparte for the 
excesses of the army of Italy would not be complete, 
if at all deserved, unless it were shown that he was 
entrusted by the Directory with sufficient authority 
to repress and punish the excesses of his soldiers ; 
and this he possessed, but without using it, as 
the complaints of his own generals prove. Na- 
poleon wished to be popular with the soldiers, 
and aiready understood the grand game opening 
before him. Before he had been a month at 
the head of the army, we find General Laharpe, a 
brave Swiss and a sincere Republican, who com- 
manded one of the divisions, thus remonstrating 
with his Commander-in-Chief — 

‘‘ The boundless licentiousness to whieh the 

troops give 


themselves up, and which cannot be 
we have not a right to order a scoundrel te be shot, 
hurrying us into ruin, dishonouring us, and 
us the most eruel reverses. As my character 
will not snag Pally yx peabyadhaiay 
tolerate , there is but one course 

that of retiring. In consequence, General, I 
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you 
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accept my resignation, and to send an officer to take the 

“command intrusted to me; for 1 would rather dig the 
‘ground for a livelihood than be at the head of men who 
are worse than were the Vandals of old.’’ 


Three days later, we find other generals threaten- 
ing to resign for the same reason, The army was 
altogether in a deplorably disorganised state ; and, 
too often wanting food, the soldiers broke forth 
upon the people like demons incarnated, or feroci- 
ous beasts of prey. Laharpe complained that “ the 
officers pillaged, and got drunk like the men.” 
Serrurier, another general of division, reports at 
this time—‘ Several corps have been,without bread 
for these three days ; the troops abused this pretext 
to abandon themselves to the most horrible pillage.” 
And again, Laharpe writes to Bonaparte—~ 


** All the agents, store-keepers, and others, in all the 
administrations, are making requisitions at random: the 
peasants of these parts are absolutely ruined: the sol- 
diers are destitute, and their leaders disconsolate: rogues 
only are enriching themselves. There is not a moment 
to be lost, General, if you would save the army, if you 
would not have us be considered in Piedmont as men 
worse than the Goths and Vandals. Punish the knaves 
severely ; reduce the number of those public bloodsuckers ; 
whom one never sees exerting themselves for the benefit 
of the army, but is sure to find wherever they can profit 
by disorder.”’ 

It is worthy of notice that the honest “ Swiss” 
was shortly afterwards shot in the dark in a melée, 
and, as was suspected, wilfully, by his own soldiers. 
On the same day, from another quarter, Chambarl- 
hac, a chief of brigade, writes to the General-in- 
Chief— 

** Indiscipline has reached the highest pitch. I am 
using all possible means to maintain order, but they are 
of no avail. There is no kind of excess which the sol- 
diers do not indulge in, and all that I can do is useless. 
] therefore request you, General, to be pleased to accept 
my resignation; tor I cannot serve with soldiers, who 
know neither subordination, nor obedience, nor law.’’ 


The same remonstrances and entreaties were re- 
peated from every quarter ; and such was the Army 
of Italy—the school in which Napoleon learned the 
rudiments of war. He had, at this time, two leading 
objects—to maintain his influence with the Executive 
Directory, and his popularity with the troops. He 
succeeded in both. The orders and instructions is- 
sued by the Directory during the campaign to 
the Commander-in-Chief tend to countenance the 
rather sweeping charges made by the Kditor of the 
Letters, when he states— 


‘In truth, allthe orders of the Directory at home, all 
the proceedings of its instrument, the army in Italy, ex- 
hibit a system of rapine, robbery, and spoliation, so 
monstrous as scarcely to be paralleled in the history of 
civilised nations. Practised with eclit by the heads of 
the government and their able and willing agent, the 
General, and with al] but impunity by the civil officers of 
the army, there would have been too striking an incon- 
sistency in calling the naked and starving soldiers to a 
rigid account for their outrages. The wretched inhabi- 
tants of the countries occupied by the French troops, vie- 
tims of this threefold extortion, were encouraged by revo- 
lutionary artifices, to seck a melioration of their fate, by 
rer nig bey into republics independent of their late 
rulers, but under the influence and protection of Franco, 
which failed not to exact an exorbitant recompense for the 


favour; while others rose to exterminate their oppressors, 





and drew upon themselves a cruel vengeance, for that 
most heinous of offences against their invaders, ) 
‘« Yn this correspondence, we find the Directory, so fr 
from approving the formation of republics in the cos. 
quered provinces, with farsighted policy discouraging 
any measures which would be liable to obstruct the free 
disposal of them on the conclusion of peace ; though at 


the same time urging the expediency of sowing revolu. | 


tionary ideas in the Sardinian and Austrian dominions,”’ 

The French army advanced, discipline was partly 
restored, and in about ten days from the date of 
Laharpe’s letter, we find Bonaparte addressing the 
Executive Directory. It was Carnot who, at this 
time, conveyed to the Commander-in-Chief its or- 
ders and instructions in long epistles, to which Na- 
poleon replied with pith and brevity, sending along 
with the report of his military progress, all manner 
of suggestions for the guidance of the Directory or 
its master-spirit, Carnot, in its dealings with the 
Italian States. Thus characteristically he writes 
on the 26th April, 1796, when he had been but a 
very short time at the head of the army of Italy— 

‘‘ The city of Coni has just been occupied by our 
troops. There was in it a garrison of 5000 men. 

‘*] cannot doubt that you will approve my conduct, 
since it is one wing of an army that agrees to a suspen- 
sion of arms, to give me time to beat the other. It isa 
king who puts himself absolutely into my power, by giving 
me three of his strongest fortresses, and the richest half 
of his dominions. 

‘* You may dictate, like a master, peace to the King 
of Sardinia. I beg of you not to forget the little island 
of St. Pierre, which will be more useful to us by and bye 
than Corsica and Sardinia put together. 

‘* If you grant him the portion of the Milanese, which 
I am about to conquer, it must be upon condition that he 
shall send 15,000 men to second us, and to guard that 
country after we have made ourselves masters of it. 
Meanwhile, I shall cross the Adige with your army, and 
enter Germany by the Tyrol. * * * 

‘* My columns are in march; Beaulieu in flight : I 
hope to catch him. I will impose some millions of con- 
tributions on the Duke of Parma: he shall be forced to 
make propositions of peace to you. Be not in a hurry, 
that I may be in time to make him pay the costs of the 
Campaign, provision our magazines, and rehorse our car- 
riages at his expense. 

‘* If you will not make peace with the King of Sardinia, 
if your intention is to dethrone him, you must amuse him 
for a few decades, and give me notice immediately. I 
will get possession of Valenza, and march upon Turin. 

‘* | will send 12,000 men upon Rome, when I have 
beaten Beaulieu and obliged him to recross the Adige ; 
when I shall be sure that you grant peace to the King of 
Sardinia, and you send me part of the army of the Alps. 

‘* As for Genoa, I think you ought to demand of it 
15,000,000, as indemnities for frigates and vessels taken 
in its ports, and insist that those who caused the Modeste 
to be burned, and called in the Austrians, shall be tried 
as traitors to the country. If you charge me with these 
matters, which you will keep profoundly secret, I will 
find means to do all that yeu can desire."’ 

This looks like the bold commencement of a for- 
tunate career. We have now a mass of the corres 
pondence of the Generals-of-Division, reporting 
progress to their chief, and many of his letters to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the King 
of Sardinia, The French army still advanced ; the 
lo was crossed, “the second campaign was begun,” 
and Bonaparte writes to Citizen Carmot exult 
ingly :— 

‘* Beaulieu ig disconcerted. Le calculates very ill, aad 
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constantly falls into the snares that are laid for him. 
Perhaps he meant to give battle ; for that man has the 
daring of madness and not that of genius ; but the 6000 
men who were forced, yesterday, to cross the Adda, and 
who were defeated, will weaken him much. Another 
victory, and we are masters of Italy. 

«« | have granted a suspension of arms to the Duke of 
Parma. ‘The Duke of Modena is sending me plenipoten- 
tiaries. ® © ‘© ‘The moment we cease our move- 
ments, we shall new-clothe the army ; it is still in a fright- 
ful state ; but all are getting fat. The soldiers eat 
nothing but Genesse bread, good meat and in quantity, 

wine, &c. Discipline is becoming re-established 
from day to day ; but it is often necessary to shoot, for 
there are intractable men who cannot command them- 
selves. 

‘* What we have taken from the enemy is incalculable. 
We have the effects of hospitals for 15,000 sick, several 
magazines of corn, flour, &c. The more men you send 
me, the more easily I shall be able to feed them. 

‘* | am despatching to you twenty pictures by the first 
masters, Correggio and Michael Angelo. 

«‘ T owe you particular thanks for the attentions which 
you are pleased to pay to my wife. I recommend her to 
you. She is a sincere patriot, and I love her to dis- 
traction. 

‘* T hope, if things go on well, to be able to send you 
a dozen millions to Paris. That will not come amiss for 
the army of the Rhine.”’ 


There is much to ponder in this letter, and not 
less in the reply of Carnot, in name of the Exe- 
cutive Directory. Among lesser matters, he thus 
breaks out :— 


‘* At the moment that the Directory is writing, you 
are, no doubt, in the Milanese. May the lucky destinies 
of the Republic have carried thither some French columns, 
before the Austrian has been able to recross the Po! 
May they place you in a situation to cut off his direct 
communication with Milan and the eourt of Vienna! 
Your letter of the 9th expresses the intention of marching 
on the 10th against Beaulieu. You will have driven him 
before you. Do not lose sight of him for a moment. 
Your activity and the utmost celerity in your marches 
can alone annihilate the Austrian army, which must be 
destroyed. March! no fatal repose! There are yet 
laurels left for you to gather ; and it will be all over with 
the remnants of the perfidious coalition, if you follow up, 
as you declare it to be your intention to do, the advantages 
given to us by the splendid victories of the Republican 
army which you command. * * * 

‘*The powers of Italy call’ us towards your right, 
citizen-general, and this course must rid us of the perfi- 
dious English, so long masters of the Mediterranean. It 
must likewise enable us to recover Corsica, and to wrest 
those French departments from the ambitious house of 
Brunswick-Lineburg, which has so proudly established 
itself in them. Such are the sentiments of the Directory 
on this head. 

* First, effect the conquest of the Milanese, whether it 
be destined to return to the house of Austria, as a necessary 
cession for securing our peace with it, whether it may be 
expedient to give it in the sequel to the Piedmontese, 
either as a reward for the efforts which we may have in- 
duced it to make for assisting us in that conquest, or as 
an indemnity for the departments of Mont Blane and the 

Maritime Alps, constitutionally incorporated with the 
French Republic. Drive back the enemy to the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol, and put him in dread of finding him- 
self forced there.’ 


Highly praising the plan of operations projected 
by the impetuous young general, Carnot points out 
its difficulties, and sketches his ownplan and the man- 
ner in which the Government of each Italian State 
is to be dealt witht Lucca was to be conciliated ; 
Genoa and Leghorn temporised with in the mean- 
time, but the former made to furnish provisions and 
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transport for the French troops, “ leaving the mode 
of reimbursement to be settled afterwards ;” and 
farther— 


‘* It is likewise after the expedition to Leghorn that we 
shall endeavour to raise a loan in the city of Genoa, but 
we must beware of harassing it. We will make it sensi- 
ble that we are more generous than our enemies, who 
proposed to deliver it up to the King of Sardinia. We 
will demand in such a manner as not to be refused, that 


| every thing belonging to our enemies, especially the Eng- 


j 





| lish, as well in the port and city of Genoa as in the rest 


of the territories of that Republic, shall be immediately 
put into our hands. We will insist on the sequestration 
of the property and funds of the merchants and the pri- 
vate persons of the country who make war upon us, and 
the Genoese Government shall answer for the fidelity of the 
sequestration. We will continue to give in exchange for 
what Genoa shall supply us with, bonds of redemption, to 
be treated of at the general peace. Lastly, we shall re- 
quire all emigrants, without exeeption, to be expelled 
from the territories of Genoa and Tuscany, as you have, 
no doubt, caused them to be expelled from the part of 
Piedmont which you occupy, in case they have been bold 
enough to remain there. 

** As to the course to be pursued in regard to the Duke 
of Parma, it is just that he should pay for his infatuation 
in not detaching himself from the coalition. His terri- 
tories must supply us with all that we have need of, and 
with money into the bargain: but our connexion with 
Spain enjoins us not to make any useless devastation 
there, and to spare his country much more than the other 
possessions of our enemies. It is the Milanese most es- 
pecially that we must not spare. Raise there contribu- 
tions in specie immediately, and during the first panic 
which the approach of our arms will excite ; and let the 
eye of economy superintend the application of them. The 
canals and the great public establishments of this country, 
which we shall not keep up, must feel somewhat of the 
effects of war ; but be prudent.’’ 


This communication justifies the accusations of 
the Editor, when he. charges the Directory with 
rapacity, and with concerting a regular system of 
“rapine and spoliation unheard of in the history of 
civilised natjons.”” Venice was to be treated as a 
neutral power, but not as a friendly power. “It 
has done nothing to deserve our kindness.” A 
great difficulty, if not the greatest, was treating 
with the Roman States. Some members of the 
Executive Directory would at once have annihilated 
the Popedom, with the Pope; other Republican 
statesmen counselled the formation of three small 
republics out of the States of the Pope—republies 
being then “the order of the day.” The generals, 
in this and in other instances, proved themselves 
better statesmen than those whose proper business 
was statecraft. By anticipation, Carnot had warily 
suggested, that if Rome made advances to the vic- 
torious invaders, all Europe should be apprised of 
the fact, and the newly-begotten friendship, by 
“the Pope ordering public prayers to be made for 
the success and prosperity of the French Republic.” 
But Carnot did not stop with this projected seeth- 
ing of the kid in its mother’s milk. He added, in 
his confidential letter to Napoleon— 
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must be required to deliver up to us immediately the 
ships and everything belonging to the nations at war 
with us.”’ 


It is but too well known how these hints, or 
orders, were fulfilled to the very letter. But the 
Popedom, and the power of his Holiness, were not 
at once annihilated. Bonaparte already knew 





mankind, and the power of religious feeling, what- 
ever the religion may be in which men have been 
bred ; which is rooted in their hearts, and has taken 
hold of their imagination; the religion of their 
fathers, their country, and their childhood—whether 
it be that of Catholic, Jew, or Mahommedan. Le- 
sides, there were already symptoms of religious 
re-action even in France itself; and, though still 
dating his letters by the new Republican calendar, 
he saw that France was again becoming Roman 
Catholic. It was, therefore, too late, although it 
had even been safe—three years too late—to crush 
and destroy the Bishop of Rome, as if he had been 
the ordinary sovereign of a petty principality, and 
the politie young general of the republic became 
the protector of the Holy See. “ Bonaparte,” says 
our editor, 


‘* Aware of the boundless influence of the Pope and the 
popish clergy over all Catholics, had for some time taken 
pains to gain their goodwill—perhaps foreseeing, in those 
prophetic visions which might already have begun to float 
before his imagination, to what advantage that influence 
might some day be employed.” 

No long time had elapsed, when victory having 
given France the power to dictate, he sought to 
renew friendly negotiations with the hitherto refrac- 
tory court of Rome, Cacualt, the agent or envoy 
of the Republic, was still at Rome, and had stated 
to Napoleon that the difficulty of destroying “ the 


might smile at the following order, if indignation 
permitted, on such a subject, one light thought :— 

‘«The Executive Directory is persuaded, citizen-gene. 
ral, that you consider the glory of the fine arts as attached 
to that of the army which you command. To them Italy 
owes, in a great measure, its wealth and its fame; but 
the time is come when their reign must be transferred to 
France, in order to establish and embellish that of liberty, 
The National Museum must contain the most celebrated 
productions of all the arts, and you will not neglect to 
enrich it with those which await the present conquests of 


the army of Italy, and the future ones which are yet re- 





colossus of Rome” might not be so great as Was | 


imagined, by “ going coolly about it, and taking | 


ment.” Bonaparte was again the better states- 


man. Tle requested Cacualt to signify to his Holi- 


ness the willingness of France to negotiate. He 


had been ordered to settle every ditference either 
by foree of arms or amicable treaty ; and he con- 


tiuues :-— 


‘* Wishing to give the Pope a mark of the desire I have 
to see this long war terminated, and an end put to the 
calamities which afflict human nature, I offer in an hon- 
curable manner still to save his honour and the head of | 
religion. You may assure hum verbally that 1 have | 
always been against the treaty that has been proposed to 
him, and especially to the manner of negotiating ; thatit 
is in consequence of my particular and repeated applica- 
ticns that the Directury has charged me to open the way 
to a new negotiation. / am more ambitious to be the 
saviour of the Holy See than its destroyer." 


Here, again, the young soldier manifested that 
extraordinary and precocious capacity for states. | 
manship which gave earnest of his future greatness. 
in the meanwhile, with the counsels of Carnot for 
his guidance, so far as he felt it convenient to fol- 
low them, he was overrunning Italy, recommended, | 
as he advanced, “ to strike, and strike hard,” and, 
as a first duty, to pillage without scruple. One| 


served for it. This glorious campaign, while placing the 
Republic in a condition to give peace to its enemies, must 
also repair the ravages of Vandalism in its own bosom, 
and combine with the splendour of military trophies the 
charm of the beneticent and cheering arts. 

‘‘The Executive Directory, therefore, invites you, 
citizen-general, to choose one or several artists, to select 
and transmit to Paris the most valuable objects of this 
kind, and to give precise orders for the enlightened exe- 
cution of these dispositions, concerning which it wishes 
you to report. ‘* Caryot.”’ 

We see none of the general's letters in reply to 
such requisitions ; but it appears that he did not 
neglect Carnot’s orders. From Parma, an agent 
writes to him :— 


‘«T lose no time in sending back your courier, and re- 
plying to your letter of the 27th. The celebrated picture 
of St. Jerome, by Correggio, with the four best that could 
be found here, will be packed to-morrow, and sent to 
Tortona. As for the others, Lrepeat to you that it is 
indispensable, if you would make a good selection, that 
you should send me some connoisseur from Milan, for I 
might be deceived, knowing nothing of painting, and 
having no one to consult.” 


The ever-memorable Bridge of Lodi had been 
passed, and the fate of Italy decided. We find 
little on the subject from Bonaparte to the Diree- 
tory. The official bulletins managed all that ; but 
Carnot, become for the moment an enthusiast, 
thus greets the victors :-— 


‘*Immortal glery to the victors of Lodi! Honour to 


nothing from the priests but the temporal govern- | the general-in-chief, who prepared for the daring attack 


on the bridge of that town, by going through the ranks 
of the French warriors, and exposing himself to the most 
murderous fire of the enemy, and disposing everything 
for victory! Honour to the intrepid Berthier, who rushed 
on at the head of that fierce and formidable republican 
column which overturned and overthrew the enemy! 
Honour to Generals Massena, Cervoni, Dallemagne, to 
the chiefs of brigade Saluce, Dupas, and Sugni, to adju- 
tant-major Toiret, of the third battalion of the grenadiers! 
Glory to the gallant second battalion of the carabineers, 
to those victorious grenadiers who decided the issue of 
that battle! Glory to the brave division commanded by 
General Augereau and to its leader! Glory to the com- 
missiouer of the government Salicetti! 

‘*Ye have conquered, French Republicans, ye have 
saved your country, ye are consolidating the Republic.’’ 


One may forgive, nay, sympathise, with what 
follows :—‘ Ye are annihilating that monstrous 
coalition which would have swallowed us up.” 

But we cannot pretend to give any adequate 
account of this remarkable correspondence, though 
confining ourselves to the letters of the two princi- 
pal personages, Carnot and Bonaparte ; so, with 


one or two more significant extracts, we must con- 


clude our notice of a work which demands much 


| closer and fuller examination. 


The head-quarters of the French army were now 
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at Milan, and the Italian States read, one by one, 
their coming fate. The Venctians were to suffer 
for their tardiness, or lukewarmness, in the cause 
of the French Republic ; between whom and the 
Austrians, they were placed in no little perplexity. 
They had permitted, Bonaparte alleged, Beaulieu 
to occupy a fortress though in this instance the ac- 
cusation was like that of the wolf to the lamb, 
which had drunk of the stream beneath the place 


where the wolf lapped. Lonaparte says :— 


‘* From a conversation which I had this morning with 
M. Azara, minister of Spain, sent by the Pope, it ap- 
peared to me that he had orders to offer us contributions. 
| shall soon be at Bologna. Is it your pleasure that I 
should then accept from the Pope, as the price of an 
armistice, twenty-five millions of contributions in cash, 
five millions in kind, three hundred pictures, statues, and 
manuscripts in proportion, and that [ insist on the re- 
jease of all patriots confined for revolutionary acts? I 
shall have sufticient time to receive your orders, since | 
shall not be at Bologna for these tev or fifteen days.’ * * * 

‘* As soon as I was apprised that the Austrians were at 
Peschiera, | knew that not a moment was to be lost in 
investing the place and depriving the enemy of the means 
of provisioning it. A few days’ delay would have entailed 
upon me a siege of three months. The battle of Borg- 
letto and the passage of the Mincio put that place into 
our hands two days afterwards. The proveditor came in 
great haste to justify himself: I gave him a very ill re- 
ception. I declared that I should march to Venice, to 
complain in person to the senate of such a manifest trea- 
chery. While we were talking, Massena had orders to 
cuter Verona at whatever cost. The alarm at Venice 
was extreme. The Archduke of Milan, who was there, 
immediately fled to Germany. 

‘* The senate of Venice has just sent to me two sages of 
the council, to ascertain definitively how matters stand. 
I repeated my complaints to them; I also referred to 
the reception given to Monsieur; I told them that, for 
the rest, | had given you an account of every thing, and 
that I knew not how you would take the matter: that, 
wher I left Paris, you expected to find in the republic of 
ice an aliy faithful to principles; that it was not 
out regret that their conduct in regard to Peschiera 
had obliged me to think otherwise; that, at any rate, | 
believed that this would be a storm which it would be 
possible for the envoy of the senate to lay. Meanwhile, 
tuey agree with the best grace to supply us with every thing 
necessary for tle army. 

“If your plan is to extruct five or six millions from 
Venice, I have purposely provided this sort of rupture 
for you. You might demand it by way of indemnity for 


j 
with 


the battle of Borghetto, which I was obliged to fight in | 


rile 


ler to take that place. If you have more decided in- 
tentions, I think you ought to keep up this subject of 
qvarrel, inform me of what you design to do, and await 
the favyourabie moment, which I will seize according to 
circumstances: for we must not have all the world upon 
our hands at once. 

‘* The truth of the affair of Peschiera is, that Beaulieu 
asely deceived them: he demanded a passage fur fifty 
len, and made himself master of the town. * * * ® 

‘* A commissioner of the Directory is come for the con- 


. 
’ 


wahuendt tes : 
trivutions, A million has been dispatched to Basle for 
on army of the Khine. You have eight millions at 


Two millions more 
going off for Paris; but the commissary assured me 


( ib is your intention that the whole should go to 
70n0a, 


And this “truth of the affair,” Bonaparte well 
knew, when he bullied the Proveditor-General, ter- 
rified the Senate of Venice, and kept alive a pretty 
little quarrel, of which citizen Carnot might avail 
himself either to fine, confiscate, or deal with as 


seemed good to the Executive Directory, With 


Hoa; you can reckon upon that. 
were 


*h,- 
eat 
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the above letter before us, when we find Bona- 
parte charged with duplicity, dissimulation, and 
dishonourable dealing, how is he to be acquitted ? 

A previous letter had announced to Carnot that 
two millions in gold, part of the contributions levied 
on the conquered territory, were already on the road 
to Paris, and Carnot directed the General to trans- 
mit another million to the army of the Rhine and 
Moselle, and acquainted his correspondent that the 
Directory had authorised the Minister of Finance to 
draw upon Genoa for ten millions, adding, that in 
these ten millions are included other pillage already 
exacted and expended, and the produce of “ the 
jewels, diamonds, plate, &c., sent to Tortona.” 
Venice was also to be drawn upon, but as a guaran- 
tee was to have assigned the desperate debt incurred 
by Holland, for being wrested from the Stadtholder 
by the arms of the French Republic, and converted 
into the Batavian Republic. 

The Senate of Venice demurred to this requisi- 
tion ; but Carnot persisted, and in reply to Bona- 
parte’s letter quoted above, still fancied that it might 
be possible to borrow 12,000,000 tournots, and kindly 
pointed out how the money might be raised, by 
seizing the funds which the King and Government 
(and the people too) of England had in the Treasury 
There might here be breach of faith, of 
In conelu- 


of Venice. 
national honour, but what was that ¢ 
sion, Carnot was “highly pleased” with the chi- 
canery displayed by the General to the Proveditor- 
General of Venice and the two “ sage senators.” 

Decrees were issued by the Directory, ne- 
gotiating the amount and modes of payment of 
whatever it chose to levy on the conquered States, 
and the Commander-in-Chief was as active in such 
departments as in the field. General Vaubois was 
to be sent to oecupy or garrison Leghorn, and the 
detailed instructions: for his conduct, drawn up by 
Louaparte, are certainly a curiosity. After giving 
minute directions for putting the batteries which 
command the harbour into a proper state of de- 
fence, the important points of his multifarious duties 


| are thus alluded to:— 














have at his table the officers of the graud-duke and the 


‘* He will spare no means for keeping Leghorn in perfect 
tranquillity; he will act in such a manner as to attach to 
himself the troops of the grand-duke of Tuseany, on whom 
he will keep a constant eye; he will keep himself in good 
harmony with the governor; he will reter to him all mat- 
ters of detail, pay him great respect, especially in private, 
but preserve a great superiority over him, especially in 
public. Should there be plots at Leghorn, or anything 
else involving the existeuce of the French troops, he will 
then take all the measures necessary for restoring tran- 
quillity and punishing the evil-~disposed. He will not 
Spare either persons, or property, or houses, 

‘*In all the difficult affairs that may happen, be will 
consult citizen Miot, minister of the French Republic at 
Florence, who will be able to give him useful informa- 
tion. 

‘* He will protect the consul in the interesting opera- 
tion with which he is charged: being the first agent of the 
ltepublie at Leghorn, he will attend to all the interests of 
the Republic, and report to me on all the abuses which it 


may not depend on him to repress, 
** Ile will live in suitable style, He will frequently 
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consuls of the foreign powers: an allowance shall be 
ted to him for extraordinary expenses. 


‘* He will appoint an officer to superintend the harbour: | 


he will appoint a commandant of each fort; he will keep 
privateers under a severe discipline, and see to it that 
they respect the neutral flag, especially the Spanish. He 
will have daily accounts rendered to him of the reports ot 
the sentries; he will inform me regularly of all that passes 
in the country where he is, and send me a report of all 
news from Corsica that reaches him. He will write to 
the imperial fiefs around the city to induce them to recog- 
nise the Republic, and he will acquaint me with the num- 
ber of those fiefs, their population, their wealth, and the 
spirit which animates them. He will keep up severe 
discipline among his troops; he will make a point of hav- 
ing all the soldiers in barracks, and not allowing any one, 
from the general to the lowest employé, to lodge at any 
inhabitant’s,’’ 

The penetration and sagacity of Bonaparte, at 
this early stage of his career, are shown in his esti- 


mate of his Generals. It is thus he reports of 


them to the Directory:— 

‘‘I think it useful, citizens Directors, to give you my 
opinion of the generals employed in this army. You will 
see that there are very few who can be of service to me. 

‘* Berthier—Talents, courage, character—everything 
in his favour. 

‘* Augereau—A great deal of character, courage, firm- 
ness, activity, habit of war; is beloved by the soldiers, 
lucky in his operations. 

‘* Massena— Active, indefatigable, daring; has quickness 
of apprehension and promptness in decision. 

** Serrurier—Fights like a soldier, takes nothing upon 
himself, firm, has nota very good opinion of his troops; is ill. 

‘* Despinois—Soft, without activity, without daring, has 


not fighting habits, is not liked by the soldiers, does not | 
fight at their head; has, for the rest, hauteur, intelligence, | 


and sound political principles: fit to command in the interior. 

** Sauret—Cood, very good soldier, but not enlightened 
enough to be general; not lucky. 

‘* Abatucci—Not fit to command fifty men. 

‘* Garnier, Meunier, Casabianca—Incapable; not fit to 
command a battalion in so active and so serieus a war as 
this. 

‘* Macquart—A brave man, no talents, fiery. 

‘** Gauthier—Fit for an office [Fureau]; never was en- 
gaged in war. 

** Vaubois and Sahuguet were employed in the fortress- 
es; I have transferred them to the army: I shall learn to 
appreciate them; they have both acquitted themselves 
extremely well of the comraissions that I have hitherto | 
given them; but the example of General Despinois, who 
was all right at Milan, and all wrong at the head of his 
division, orders me to judge of men by their actions.’’ 


We meet with one solitary instance of good na- | 


He addressed 


five lines to the French Minister at Basle, desiring 


ture in Bonaparte’s correspondence, 


him to attempt the restoration of the property of 
General Laharpe—confiseated when he became a 
Republican—to his orphan children. Carnot also 
showed policy or liberality in one instance. He di- 
rected that Oriani, a celebrated astronomer of Milan, 
should be protected, and that the General should, 
wherever he went, visit and pay attention to men 
There were, indeed, no 
bounds to Carnot’s admiration of art, or desire to 
plunder its treasures from the Italian towns to 
enrich Paris. Could he but then have foreseen the 
day of retribution and restitution! Could he have | 
forescen the Consulate—the Empire! But it was | 
punishment enough that he saw both their rise and | 
fall. The following is an entire lester: — 


eminent in science or art. 


‘* Tt is asserted, citizen-general, that the marble bust 
of Marcus Aurelius is at Pavia: it is for the interest of the 
arts that it should be transmitted to France: the Direc. 
tory commands you to cause all necessary precautions to 


be taken that it may arrive without damage. 
‘* Carnor.”” 


The stolen goods were coming, and Carnot was 
grateful:— 

‘‘The exquisite productions of the fine arts, of the 
dispatch of which you give us notice, will add to the 
splendour of the trophies of the army of Italy. 

‘We must at once embellish and enrich France with 


all the valuable monuments and all the interesting pro- 
ductions of those flourishing countries,’’ 


The civil servants of the Republic attached to 
the army, the Commissaries, and Commissioners 
| appointed to raise the contributions and supply the 
army were wortby of their vocation, but might 
have been forgiven if they had not as freely and 
adroitly cheated their employers as they plundered 
the Italians. Their conduct made Bonaparte, as 
he tells the Directory, “blush to be a French- 
man.” In short, they were rogues all round— 
“thinking,” Napoleon said, “ of nothing but thiev- 
ing.’ But complaints of dishonest and peculating 
Commissaries were not at that period confined 
to the French service; and this might pass, if 
the Commander-in-chief and the Executive Direc- 
tory could be exonerated. 

_ The volumes close with the end of the year 1797, 








_and the secret articles of the treaty of Campo For- 
mio, transmitted in substance to the Directory. 
There was to be peace with Austria and Italy, and 
France was to be left free to combat England alone. 
| The conquest of England, the last of many gains to 
the French Republic enumerated by her victorious 


| General, is thus alluded to :— 


‘* Lastly, The war with England will open to us a 
field of activity more extensive, more essential, more 
The people of England are of more worth 


viorious, 


than the Venetian people, and their liberation will for ever 


consolidate the liberty and happiness of France ; or if we 
force that Government to peace, our commerce, and the 
advantages which we shall procure for it in the two 
worlds, will be a great step towards the consolidation of 
liberty and public prosperity. 

‘* If I am mistaken in all these calculations, my heart 
is pure, my intentions are upright; I have silenced the 
interest of my glory, of my vanity, of my ambition. I 

have kept in view the country, and the Government alone ; 
I have answered in a manner worthy of myself the unli- 
mited confidence which the Directory has been pleased to 
grant me for these two years. 

‘* T think that I have done what every member of the 
Directory would have done in my place. 

‘* | have merited by my services the approbation of 
the Government and of the nation; I have received re- 
peated marks of its esteem. J have now no more to do 
but to mingle again with the world ; to grasp once more 
the plough of Cincinnatus ; and to set an example of 
respect for magistrates and aversion for military rule, 
which has destroyed so many Republics, and ruined 
several states.—Ve assured of my devotedness, and my 
desire to do everything for the liberty of the country. 

** Bonaparts,”” 


A fitter close could not be found to these re 
markable volumes than this dignified and Roman 
farewell—this sincere expression of respect for 
“ magistrates,” aud “aversion for military rale.” 
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PRETTY MARY. 


BY JOHN MERWYL. 


(Continued from our last.) 


‘The Italian’s mention of a night attack, and the firm 
decided tone in which he spoke, produced a startling 
change in his two companions. 


«« How so? What do you mean?” exclaimed the book- | 


seller, turning deadly pale, and rising in alarm, whilst the 
steward gazed at him, aghast and speechless, some dawn- 
ing fears beginning to clear up the mists of his somewhat 
dense comprehension. 

“You, Sir,’’ said the stranger, first answering the 





bookseller’s query, ‘‘ have never ceased vaunting the | 


fleetness of your good horse ; and you,’’ he continued, ad- 
dressing the steward, ‘‘if lam not mistaken, have pis- 
tols.’”’ 

‘‘ Sancta Maria! do you think I ever load them 
the now terrified steward, expanding his pale blue eyes 
to their utmost capability, the roseate hue that had for- 
saken his checks to refugiate itself in his capacious nose, 
rapidly turning to blue. 

‘« And how am I to get at my horse?’ piteously added 
the no less frightened bookseller. 

‘Certainly neither unseen nor unprevented,”’ said the 
Italian. 

‘What then shall we do ?”” 

‘‘Ach! ach!” sighed the steward; ‘‘ but we must be 
mistaken—it cannot be that we are in any danger here.”’ 

‘* Let us fly this minute,”’ cried the bookseller, making 
towards the door with uncertain steps. 

‘Hold! What are you about?’ said the Italian. 
‘* Had you never entered this place it would have been 
wiser, but as it is, precipitation would only seal your 


?? 


cried 


doym.’’ 


As neither of his companions offered to stir, and he | 
would not for worlds have crossed the threshhold alone, 


the arguments of the stranger prevailed ; and, without 
further discussion, the bookseller returned to his seat. 
‘And now, gentlemen,” continued the Italian, who, 
although his sallow countenance grew paler, gave no 
other outward signs of emotion than might be betrayed by 
the compression of his lips and the lighting up of his eye, 


“suffer me to retire to the separate apartment you were | 


kind enough to provide for me.”” 

**Oh! No! no !—you are without defence!’’ screamed 
the steward, to whom the sight of the foreigner’s calm- 
hess and collected air gave the only scrap of courage he 
could muster, now such horrid doubts had taken posses- 
sion of his soul. ‘* Let us remain together—we can always 
be some protection to you; and his trembling hand 
sought that of the diminutive stranger, but only caught 
the inordinately long queue which, according to the fashion 
of the day, depended from that worthy’s dark shock 
head. 

‘‘And I—T will stand by you to the last,” murmured 
in faint accents the young bookseller, making a desperate 
effort to take hold of him. 

‘Thank you—thank you both,” said the stranger, 
shaking them off; ‘but I will tell you, for your conso- 
lation, that I am better prepared for the struggle than 
you fancy—perhaps better than yourselves.’ Llere he 
gave them one of his peculiar and sneering smiles. ‘J 


| 





am not without arms, gentlemen;’’ so saying, he dragged 
his last saddle-bag into the adjoining room, to which he 
had already hurried his luggage since the close of Mary's 
story, and deaf to all intreaties, he shut and bolted the 
door behind him. 

Great was his companions’ consternation, and bit- 
terly did they repent having so inconsiderately banished 
the stranger from their room. 

‘* Alas! that I should ever have been obliged to leave 
my family and quiet fireside, to expose myself to such 
enormous perils,’’ groaned forth the steward in the bit- 
terness of his heart, ‘‘ and that for no good that is ever 
likely to accrue to me from my risks.”’ 

‘‘My poor Dorothea,’’ said the pale young man, with 
quivering lips, ‘* what will become of her if harm befall 
me ?”’ 

‘* What would my family—nay, the Count himself, do 
if my earthly career be thus cut short? Where will he 
find a man so trusty, so able, so devoted, so courageous, 
—ach! ach!’ and he wrung his hands in despair. 

‘If I come not back she'll break her heart!’” Here 
the bookseller drew out his pocket handkerchief, unable 
any longer to control his emotions. 

‘I am only sixty-three,’’ said in a lamentable tone his 
old companion. 

‘* She is only nineteen,” sighed forth the bookseller. 

‘« My father died at eighty-five, and I am only sixty- 
three.’ Here the worthy steward burst into a passion of 
tears, whilst his young friend chimed in with his sobs. 

The scene was every moment augmenting in pathos. 
To add to their terror, the storm without, which had been 
gradually rising since sunset, now blew a hurricane; the 
thunder rolled at intervals, the lightning played through 
the large, desolate apartment, throwing into fantastic 


' shape with strong light and black shadow the few objects 


it lighted upon. Their lamentations grew louder and 
louder, and their sorrow was increasing in violence, when 
it was suddenly checked by the strange sounds that pro- 
ceeded from the stranger's chamber. Ever since he had 
been there he had shown quite as much restlessness as on 
the previous eve ; but so long as they heard nothing remark- 
able, the two Germans were too much wrapped up in their 
fears, and busy with their own complaints, to pay the 
least attention: but now, even in spite of their critical 
situation, their curiosity became roused, and their tears 
ceased to flow as they listened intently to the smallest 
movement of their singular associate. Previously they 
had distinctly heard him dragging the furniture all about 
the room, and they naturally concluded he was barricad- 
ing himself in; now, however, to their extreme surprise, 
they fancied they heard him unpacking. They came 
closer to the door—listened more attentively—they were 
not mistaken. The trailing of ropes and unlocking of 
padlocks was too familiar a sound net to be recognised. 
They immediately decided he was seeking his pistols; but 
when the unpacking continued for so long a space of time 
that it rather seemed like the operations of a traveller 
returned home after a journey and setting all to rights 
about him, and when the bustle increased from minute to 
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minute, the wondering Germans were lost in conjectures. 
The circumstance had, however, one good result for 
them—it enabled them to forget, in some measure, the 
alarm that had nearly distracted them. The thought 
never once occurred to their minds that they might profit 
by the example of the foreigner, barricade themselves in, 
and make at least a show of resistance. Indeed, had 
they possessed sufficient coolness to take such a deter- 
mination, they would still have rejected the plan as 
unsafe, and only likely to aggravate their danger. As it 
was, a happy change had come over their spirit. Timid 
minds possess a property highly agreeable to them in 
depressing circumstances, and which consists in disputing, 
or completely denying, the existence of dangers which 
they know neither how to face nor avoid. From having 
given way to utter hopelessness, they suddenly passed to 
fresh doubts and new hopes. The transition was 80 
congenial to their nature, they felt so relieved by the idea 
of having been misled by their own weakness, and that 
the Italian had excited their fears merely in jest—for 
they could not otherwise account for his coolness and his 
smile—a'l these considerations were so encouraging as to 
banish from their breasts the unpleasant feeling which had, 
but a moment before, such entire possession of them. 
They thought themselves gradually into perfect com- 
posure, and became altogether occupied with the creak- 
ings, pullings, haulings, and various other extraordinary 
noises the Italian continued to make, and which, had not 
the Germans been convinced by their own eyes of his 
being the solitary tenant of the apartment, they could 
never have ascribed to one individual alone. Indeed, it 
was to them a perfect wonder what he could be about, 
and their surmises concerning this mysterious person 
prolonged their conversation until a very late hour. 
True, his movements were of a nature not to suffer their 
curiosity to relax. Now he seemed to be climbing the 
walls—now to be scrubbing the floor—now to pile up 
At last he 
seemed fairly tired out,—a pause ensued,—the eyes of 


furniture, and then again to knock it about. 


the Germans were fixed on the door,—the bolts were 
withdrawn, and he appeared before them with so serious 
an aspect as again to chill the hearts of the two com- 
panions. 

‘¢ They have delayed it long,’’ he said; ‘‘ longer than 
I had expected, but now they will soon come. How is 
it, gentlemen, that | find you so unprepared? Have you 
nothing wherewith to defend yourselves? Or have you 
not the spirit to do so?’ he concluded, with a flashing 
eye. 

‘If there were anything to dread,”’ said the steward, 
‘* wo have no means of averting our fate; but I do not 
see what real cause we have to give way to such terrors. 
It is near twelve by my watch, and yet nothing has 
stirred in the house." 

**Come, sir, do not throw your life away in that 
manner. I doubt not it is very dear to you. I have my 
treasures, too, but unfortunately they are not of a nature 
to make me very rich.’ A bitter smile passed over the 
Italian's face as he spoke these words. ‘‘ A bargain is a 
bargain—will you pay me well if I am the means of 
saving your lives /"’ 

The bookseller unhesitatingly replied—‘‘ Sir, you shall 
not name any sum within my power in vain, if you but 
restore me to my Dorothea.’’ This profiler was so warmly 


made that the old man could not but follow his example, 
only insinuating the clause that real danger must have 
been incurred. 

‘« That'll not fail,” said the stranger, ‘‘ of that rest 
assured. I wish I could be as secure of your gratitude 
as I am that there will be cause for it. Now listen to 
me. Do not follow me into my chamber, but sit so near 
to it as to be able to rush in at the very first alarm, | 
shall leave my door but half closed for the purpose, 
Remember, the moment you enter to hide, yourselves 
behind the first object of concealment you find. Mind, 
gentlemen, I expect you to be as true to your word as | 
shall endeavour to be to mine.’’ So saying, he withdrew, 
gently pushing the door to without absolutely closing it. 

The Germans dragged their portmantcaus quite close to 
the door, and cowering down upon them, began, for the 
first time, to agitate the question between them, whether 
they had not as much to apprehend from their singular 
associate as from the bad Peter Stieber himself, but with- 
out being able to come to any final conclusion or resolve. 
Another heavy quarter of an hour passed without any- 
thing arising that could justify their uneasiness. They 
were already beginning to grumble at the comfortless 
night their companien had again contrived to make them 
spend, when suddenly the door flew open, and Mary, with 
a wilder look than she had yet worn, rushed towards 
them. 

‘* What on earth brings you here so late?"’ said the 
steward, rising, in surprise and no small fear, for Mary 
looked like a ghost with her ashy cheek, and large, fierce 
eyes. 

‘* T heard you talking so late that I thought you would 
never retire to rest,’’ she said, ‘‘ and came to ask if you 
lacked anything te make you comfortable ;’’ but whilst 
she spoke she threw a rapid glance first at their persons, 
then all round the chamber. 

There was something so strange in her investigating 
look that both the men quailed, terrified, before it. 
Suddenly a smile of satisfaction cressed her face—but 
such a smile—it turned their hearts sick to behold it. 
She then gave a shrill, piercing whistle—the hurried 
tramp of heavy feet was heard along the passage—s 
pause ensued, then she clapped her hands three times, 
and several men poured into the room. 

At first the Germans were rooted to the spot with 
bewilderment ; but this sight brought back their senses, 
and they both rushed with one accord into the Italian's 
chamber. Here all was total darkness, and the light they 
had left in the other room suddenly going out, they were 
compelled to grope their way along the wall, each en- 
sconcing himself, as the Italian had recommended, behind 
the first object that afforded protection. That they found 
such provided for them in a moment of so much agitation 
as permitted their judgment no play, and left them 





_abandoned to the mere mechanical impulse of instinct, 
proved how wisely the stranger had calculated his plan of 
A bedstead raised up against the wall on either 


defence, 


side the door formed the outworks behind which the 
friends crept, and from whence, in comparative security, 
they could catch a clear view of the extraordinary scen® 
‘that was going on; and happy was it for them that 
| astonishment and the excess of terror kept them mute. 

The room was, as we have said, of pitchy darknes®; 
| except a small focus of light, which grew every momeng 
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more radiant, and seemed to proceed from the opposite 
wall, although there was nothing there, nor in any part of 
the room, to give a solution to its mysterious appearance. 
Some dark object it at first dimly revealed, writhing on 
the ground, but gradually lighted it better, until, with 
sickening eyes, the Germans perceived it to be the figure 
of a man, deadly pale, with face, hair, and garments, 


clotted with blood, who, apparently with great effort, rose | 


to a sitting posture, glared wildly round, and putting out 
the right hand, from which a finger seemed but just 


seyered, motioned as though he would repulse the savage | 


beings, who, with Mary at their head, had rushed over 
the threshold, but now stood, rooted with amazement, 
gazing en in silent stupefaction. 

‘‘ Approach not, murderers,’’ said a deep, hollow voice, 
proceeding from the ghastly object before them; ‘‘ you 
have already wrought your worst upon me, and mortal 
fear I may no longer know ;—but I come to warn—to 
punish.—Kneel and repent, for the hour of your destruc- 
tion is at hand.—The avenger of blood is behind you.— 
Again, I say, though you murdered me, I would fain save 
your souls.—Repent! repent!’ 

The sounds expired in a sort of death-rattle within the 
throat of the bleeding figure, which having crawled to the 
wall, seemed to vanish through it. 

‘‘Repent; for the angel of Mary calls you. Mary, you 
once implored him,’’ spoke a voice as clear as a silver bell. 
A strain of music of surpassing sweetness seemed now 
wafted from above, and floated through the apartment in 
solemn, thrilling chords, whose strange, harrowing melan- 
choly was almost too painful for pleasure. Sure never 
had mortal ears drank in such sounds as those. No human 
touch was that. _Mary—who had not been able to restrain 
her screams on first seeing the accusing phantom, and 
whose terror had gradually augmented to such a degree, 
that her husband, in spite of his own consternation, had 
in pity put his arm around her—now dropped from his 
hold to the floor, where she lay prostrate, giving no other 
sign of life but the sobs that ever and anon convulsed her 
frame. Her companions were themselves now so power- 
fully agitated, that they no longer noticed her. Indeed, 
they formed a frightful group to behold; their stalwart, 
half-clad frames, swarthy visages, with eyes starting out 
of their heads with fear and wonder; their wild counte- 
hances, rendered wilder with terror; their relaxed muscles 
suffering the instruments of meditated crime to fall harm- 
less, and for onee unstained by blood, from their nerveless 
hands. So absorbed were they that the repeated ejacula- 
tions of the two friends fell unnoticed on their ears. 

But the mysterious strain had passed away. ‘The light 
a the opposite wall grew fainter and fainter, until it 
nearly disappeared ; when suddenly playing with renewed 
brillianey much higher up, almost reaching, or rather 
seeming to burst from, the ceiling, it gradually formed a 
ull more dazzling focus, although less extensive than be- 
fore, from which a maa’s hand, armed with a dagger, 
became distinctly visible; whilst a deep, full, brassy 
Yoiee exclaimed in loud angry toncs— 

“The time allotted for repentance is rapidly passing 
*way, and you shall all be mine! mine! I am the Angel 
of Revenge—and you—Hark! your hour is past '”’ 

The large house clock struck one with a harsh sound 
that grated on every car, aud caused each heart to palpi- 
tate: “* Now, I am coming—and you are lost’’—said the 
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voice with inereased vehemence. A triumphant laugh 
followed, then a loud voiee, seemingly starting from the 
midst of the terrified group, repeated in cxulting accents, 
‘* Lost—lost—for I am come !”’ 

With one loud yell, the ruffians now fled; even the 
half-distracted Mary, uttering scream upon seream, rose 
from the floor, and with the blind haste of the hunted 
doe, followed the others through the dark room beyond ; 
and the mingled noise of the hurried tramp of men’s feet 
and the shrieks of Mary, after sounding loud in the gal- 
lery, died away in a confused noise, and finally subsided 


altogether into complete silence. Some time elapsed, 


| during which the bewildered steward and bookseller durst 


not so much as move a muscle, and scareely draw 
their breath. A slow, stealthy step was now heard, as if 
proceeding from an adjacent apartment —a door was 
cautiously pushed back—the step came nearer, and the 
old mar was on the point of roaring lustily for help, when 
a hand, wandering in uncertainty along the wall, encoun- 
tered his arm and grasped it firmly. ‘‘ It is you,’ whis- 
pered the Italian, ‘‘ is it not ?’’ 

‘‘Sancta Maria!’ exclaimed the steward, in scarce 
audible accents, ‘‘ are you still alive? Well, I scarcely 
know if Iam so.—Es spuckt.”’ 

‘‘ If you and your friend do not quickly eollect your 
senses,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ you will not be alive long— 
that’s all,— rouse yourselves, and to horse while we 
may.’’ 

The bookseller had by this time crept out of his own 
hiding piace, and joined the cautious whisperers. He 
could scarcely be said to be possessed of life, if life should 
mean aught else but the power of motion. The steward 
mastered his emotions better. The Italian took the port- 
manteau from the trembling hand of the young German, 
who was staggering under its weight, and urging his com- 
panions forward with rapid, though noiseless steps, passed 
with them through the outer chamber. When they 
emerged into the silent gallery, the gusts of wind were 
just driving a thick cloud from the face of the moon, 
that shone for a moment in her pale splendour, showing 
distinctly the deserted court-yard and the door of the 
stables, which seemed unwatched. The storm was at its 
height ; the wind howled through the distant trees of the 
surrounding forest, like angry and chafed spirits of the 
air; the thunder rolled occasionally in loud, prolonged 
peals, reverberating awfully through the silence; and 
more sad still was the sound of the many unfastened 
doors on the gallery, as they swung heavily on their 
hinges, the lightning casting, ever and anon, a lurid glare 
into the deserted chambers, of which each might be sup- 
posed to have been the scene of what the imagination 
dared not dwell upon. 

A slight shudder passed over the frame of the travellers. 
Even the Italian was not free from it ; but with him such 
sensations were but momentary. They had ata glance 
encompassed and felt what it takes us longer to deseribe. 

‘‘ Had I not better try if we can reach the stables in 
safety ?’’ asked the stranger in low aecents, 

‘* Wherever you go, I follow,’’ said the steward, eling- 
ing to him; whilst the bookseller, instead of speaking his 
intention, grasped his other arm tighter. But their fears 
were groundless. Staircase, passage, and yard, were 
alike deserted, and the fugitives reached the stables un- 
hindered and unobserved, 
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The horses were soon found, saddled, and mounted;— 
there were no others along with them, which greatly com- 
forted the travellers. The only, and apparently insur- 
mountable, difficulty yet remaining was, the notice the 
clatter of the horses’ hoofs must naturally attract to their 
movements. But the risk was not to be avoided. The 
Italian bade them suffer him to take the lead, and follow 
as slowly, and cautiously, as they could. Luckily, the 
yard was not paved, and the sod was softened by the tor- 
rents of rain which had fallen in the course of that night. 
The Italian's keen eye soon discovered the road from the 
stables into the open country; and the moment they 
cleared the outer buildings, they made for the next forest 
at full gallop. For one instant, a fresh terror froze the 
blood of the Germans in their veins: the Italian, who had 
taken the start of them, suddenly turned his horse’s head, 
and rode back to within a few feet of the front of the 
house which was now in full view. Although prudence 
should have urged them on, yet, paralysed by fear, they 
stood still, gazing after him, until they beheld him hurry- 
ing back in great haste. 

‘*On, on!’’ he said, as soon as he was near enough to 

be heard by them without making too loud a call. ‘* Put 
forth your utmost speed. I think we are saved.” 

For a good half hour they galloped on at the utmost 
speed of their horses, and cleared a considerable space of 
the forest; but the jaded animals could no longer proceed 
at such a rate, and flagged every moment more and more. 
The unusual exertion of the previous day, which had been 


MARY, 


trees gradually gave way to low furze; and, above this), 
they soon saw rising, not the miserable huts of a poor, 
village, but the neat, white-washed houses of a comfort. 
able little market town. 

The dogs were the only beings awake or stizsiag in the 
place, and the travellers’ pale, haggard countenances, and. 
dripping clothes, met no prying eyes. They all three, 
paused, moved by the same impulse, before the preity, 
little church, whose gilded cross had just caught the firsg 
ray of the rising sun; and, dismounting, knelt in pious 
humility on the wet stone steps, leading to the principal, 
door, of course yet closed at that early hour. In long, 
though silent, thanksgivings, did each pour out his grati- 
tude to the Almighty, for the extraordinary mercies of 
that night. 

So absorbed were they in their effusions, that they felt 
neither the cold of the damp stones, nor the small search- 


ing rain, that now, as if to complete, on their devoted, § 


persons, the effects of the night’s drenching, seemed will-, 
ing to pierce their very bones. It was the unclosing of a 
few shutters that first roused them, when remounting, 
but evidently mechanically, the Germans turned to the 
Italian, as if to inquire what was next to bedone. Until, 
then they had merely exchanged occasionally some broken 
sentences, but had searcely dared to listen to the sounds 
of their own voices, 

‘* First of all,’’ said the Italian, ‘‘ we must to the Amt-, 


mann (Mayor of the place), and make our dopesttionty 
Perhaps the robbers may not yet have esca 





a very fatiguing one, together with their imperfect rest, 
had not sufficiently recruited their strength for such a 
night expedition. Though the storm had abated in its 


violence, and the thunder had ceased, the rain poured | 


down in torrents; the night was black as ink; and the 
forest spread on ali sides with its waving, dark masses, 
like an endless ocean of firs. None of the party knew 
whither they were riding; it was scarcely possible, in the 
increasing darkness, to distinguish the undulations of the 
road; and the risk of being dashed against a tree was 
every moment moreimminent. Each recommended him- 
self aloud, and in his own language, to his patron Saint. 
Still they rode on; but every now and then they fancied | 
they heard the tramp of pursuing horses and shouting | 


His two companions suffered him to Lead, them like 
children, and after some difficulty, for which the early 
| hour accounted, they at last found, and what was still 

more fortunate, succeeded in awaking the Amtmann. He, 
immediately recognised the Italian, who cut short his kind 
greetings by the recital of the last night’s adventures ; bub 
he was interrupted in his turn by the loud and united 
clamour of his companions who, seemingly as anxious to 
take the lead on this occasion as they formerly had been 
_ to keep in the back ground, strove each to cry down the 
_ other by dint of the strength of lungs, and rapidity of 
_ enunciation, with which it had pleased nature to gift them. 
Ilere, however, the steward had decidedly the advantage; 
he clearly beat the bookseller off the field, and eagerly, 


voices behind them, as the wind howled through the long | not to say somewhat incoherently, did he detail to the 
avenues of the older trees, and the more fragile ones | Magistrate all the horrors they had gone through ; the 
moaned almost with the sound of human complaint to the | bookseller contenting himself, now and then, with cow 


sweeping blast. 
ing, added to the terrors of that night. 
as in a dream, unconscious of the difficulties they over- 
came—of what their path led to—their hearts beating 
audibly, and all their senses concentrated in that of 
hearing. 

It were useless to say how often they stood still, and 
listened to the sounds of the abating storm, conceiving 
the murderers at hand—mistaking the rage of the ele- 
ments for that of man; but, in what words express the 
nameless joy that thrilled through every breast, when the 
first grey dawn showed them the waving outlines of the 
forest more distinetly, and when they first conceived the 
hope, from the fair open road they found themselves upon, 
of being on their way to some large village; nor were they 
mistaken. Soon after the light on the horizon grew 
clearer, the distant baying of house-dogs sounded gladly 
in their ears, like a welcome again to life, 


The rain, too, and its deceptive patter- | 
They rode on | 


firming the steward’s words by some ejaculation or ex 
clamation of assent, with all the emphasis with which 
Greek chorus bears out the hero in his tale of tragic wom 
der; whilst the Italian, with folded arms, quietly waited 
the moment when their breath should fairly fail them. 
And thus did the Amtmann become duly informed of the 
visible interposition of the saints in behalf of the travellery 
in very extraordinary dangers—nay ef a palpable miracle 
having been, at their devout intercession, granted thes 
in their hour of need. Something more the mayor m& 
naged to collect from their disjointed and confused account 
about an inn, a forest, and a few ghosts, but nothing th 
he could either comprehend or make sense of, His pe 
tience totally exhausted, he now turned to the strange 
who evidently was none-such for him, and said—‘‘ Dew 
Signor, in the naine of Heaven, what is all this abowt# 





You must have turned these poor people’s beads by som 


The high of your singular performances, to which, after all, 7” 
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alone can give & satisfactory clue; for my explanations 
would only be second hand at best.’’ ; 

++ Nay, the affair is more serious than you take it to be, 
my good master Amtmann;’’ and he begged the magis- 
trate to allow him a private interview. When they 
came out of the adjoining room to which they had re- 
tired, the Amtmann, with a grave countenance, put to 
the Germans several questions, bearing reference to 
the less poetical part of their narrative; and having 
listened attentively to their replies, he begged them 
and the Italian to remain in the town until he 
should be able to collect their further depositions ; so 
long, in short, as might be necessary to the ends of justice. 
IIe then explained, in a few brief but emphatic words, 
how much the travellers were indebted to their com- 
panion for their escape from the perils of the night. He 
had tong known, he said, Signor Thomassini, and often 
admired his wondrous display of talents, in his occasional 
visits to the neighbouring great towns ; but never could 
have anticipated that, what he considered to be the 
triumph of jugglery, should prove available for such noble 
purposes as the Signor had shown they could be turned 
. 

‘*Why,’’ answered the Italian, ‘‘ chance, or rather the 
merey of God,’’ piously crossing himself, ‘‘ permitted cir- 
cumstances te be altogether in my favour. Besides the 
advantage of having all my paraphernalia about me, such 
as my far-famed harmonica, my mirrors of reflexion, and 
sundry other conveniences for my phantasmagorical delu- 
sions, which I meant to display in every small town on 
my road—having taken nothing with me but what I could 
make use of without the aid of my partner—the rooms 
were well adapted for the execution of the design I imme- 
diately formed on perceiving our danger. Over each 
door there was a small opening, or casement, probably 
provided by the robbers for their own purposes. Indeed, of 
holes and crevices in the wallsthere was nolack. Everything 
marvellously seconded the plan I had in view to play on 
the credulity of ignorance, and the superstitious terrors of 
guilt; for I have often had occasion to observe how 
powerfully my art acts upon gross and untaught minds. I 
did not, as the result has proved, over-estimate my 
means,’’ 


‘And the heavenly music?” said the steward, lost in 
amazement. 

‘*Was my harmonica,”” replied the Signor, smiling. 

‘* But still the many different voices, from as many 
different parts of the room?” exclaimed the bookseller, 
still dubiously. 

“Signor Thomassini,” answered the magistrate, ‘is 
4 renowned ventriloquist.” 

‘‘ And the murdered man ?” again asked the inquisitive 
bookseller, 

“ Was one of my favourite ghosts ; all of which, should 
I be fortunate enough to recover them, I intend to exhibit 
in this good town before I depart from it,’’ answered 
Theenassini 


Although these few words of explanation at once made 
the mysteries of the previous night clear to the Amtmann, 
not 80 with Signor Thomassini’s new friends. To account 
“tisfactorily for an obtusencss of comprehension, which 
to the modern reader may seem to border on the crudest 
‘gnorance, we must remind him that, in the days we speak 
of, when Robertson and Ollivier had not yet exhibited the 
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wonders of phantasmagoria and the deceptions of optics, 
these branches of art and science were, if not altogether 
unknown, at least not spread among the people ; and the 
unheard-of success Cagliostro’s tricks obtained, in circles 
the most distinguished in intelligence as well as rank, 
form an ample apology fer the simple astonishment and 
awe with which the first attempts of the kind were every- 
where received, even among the educated. We find, also, 
that they who first made the pablie familiar with those arts 
and deceptions—the secret of which, in past ages, had been 
confined to the privileged few, and aecordingly made an 
abuse of—met with favourand respect, and were encouraged 
in every possible manner by the great, with whom it was 
their luck te eome in contact. The harmonica itself, now a 
toy in almost every boy’s hand, was then but a recent 
discovery, whose effects, together with other complicated 
and well-adapted means, were likely to impress with the 
idea of the supernatural, not only the uncultured minds 
of boors, but even those of men who, like the steward 
and bookseller, without being scientific, were by no means 
uncultivated. It took very long, and required no small 
patience, to make them comprehend the real nature of 
the mystery by which they had so largely benefited, and 
the extent of their obligations to the Italian. 

The surprise of the Germans was boundless ; and when 
they at last comprehended the whole, they were cla- 
morous in their gratitude. The magistrate now begged 
them to adjeurn to the neighbouring inn, that he might 
busy himself in collecting what people he could, if pos- 
sible to surprise the robbers in their den; ‘‘ though I 
doubt,’’ said he, as his visiters took their leave, ‘‘ they 
will already have taken wing.’’ 

The friends removed, accordingly, to the Golden 
Dragon, leaving the Amtmann to take his own measures. 
Nearly the whole of the morning was taken up with re- 
lating over and over again all that had occurred ; for not 
only had they to satisfy the curiosity of the host and 
hostess, but also that of a very numerous assemblage of 
townspeople, collected together expressly to see and speak 
with them, the rumour of their tale having flown through 
the place like wildfire, and excited in every breast a 
feverish curiosity. 

The streets were filled with groups of idle talkers, ges- 
ticulating and recounting in every possible key, and with 
every possible variation, the tale of horror. Now, in- 
deed, could they account for the frequency, and the ex- 
traordinary nature, of the crimes which had of late years 
happened in their neighbourhood ; and whose perpetrators 
had, by successfully baffling the efforts of Government 
for their discovery and apprehension, excited a myste- 
rious awe in all the country round. Now, the solution 
seemed plain enough ; and the wonder was, how it could 
have escaped their minds for such a length of time.—The 
Stiebers were so very bad ; all their farm-boys were the 
most complete scamps in the district ;—for what reason 
should they have kept so mapy men to work ground 
which could yield no crops ’—Why, it was as clear as the 
nose on the face—a child might have hit it :—how could 
Mary have afforded her silk dresses and Sunday finery, 
and Stieber and his men the money they squandered in 
liquor and the Kegeln? Government must have been 
blind indeed ! 

The popular agitation continued inereasing as time 
wore on, and the party of soldiers gathered from the 
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neighbouring barracks, and the country people armed 
with pitchforks, whom the authorities had collected in all 
haste to march against the devoted inn, returned not. 
Hour passed after hour, and no tidings of their success 
were heard; at last, when the sun was on the wane, the 
more curious of the gazers perceived in the distance a 
compact, dark mass, moving slowly forward on the high 
road. ‘Their hopes were soon confirmed—it was their 
friends returning. 

When warned of this circumstance, and that most of the 
brigands were taken, Peter Stieber among the rest, by a 
feeling they could scarcely account for, the heroes of the 
night’s adventure, mounted to a private chamber, with 
the intention of profiting by the window that overiooked 
the main strect, through which the prisoners must pass. 
It might be, that an innate feeling of terror induced them 
to avoid meeting face to face those objects which, the 
evening before, had struck them with so much awe, or, 
perhaps, a disinclination to triumph over the wretches 
whom they had been the means of bringing to justice. 

Carefully peeping through the close-drawn curtains, 
they saw the returning party pass slowly through the 
street, leading the prisoners, strongly bound and guarded, 
80 that escape was impossible. They were generally ofa 
most repulsive aspect, and answered the shouts and tri- 
umphant clamours of the populace, who for the most part 
called upon them by name, with looks of impotent rage. 
Peter Sticber alone seemed an altered man; the sulky 
savage expression his features usually bore had given way 
to one of utter despair; he seemed not to hear, see, or be 
in any manner conscious of surrounding objects. His 
eyes were immoveably fixed on a shutter borne by four 
peasants, on which lay stretched a ghastly female corpse 
—it was Mary. 

‘‘Good Heaven!’’ exclaimed the Italian, clasping his 
hands together, his cheek growing very pale, ‘‘1 thought 
she had merely fainted,”’ 

‘*What do you mean?” inquired with a subdued ac- 
cent the trembling bookseller, whose heart sickened at 
the sicht. 

** Why last night,’’ continued the Italian, in a hurried 
manner, ‘‘when I rode back within view of the public 
room to see if there were any danger of immediate pur- 
suit, in order to take my measures accordingly, I saw this 
woman lying on the table, her husband wildly gesticu- 
lating over her, and the other men lookiag on so absorbed 
and immoveable that I imagined we should yet have time 
to gain a start. But this I had not anticipated. Indeed, 

I had meant to save, but not to punish.” 

Tears glistened in the eyes of the old steward, ‘‘ Poor 
pretty Mary !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ giddiness paved thy way 
to sin and crime, and these have met their reward.” 

‘What a warning should this be to girls of that class,”’ 
said the bookseller, as he slowly turned away from the 
casement, for there was nothing more to be seen. 

The criminals were shortly after conducted to a town 





of more importance, whither the friends were compelled to | 


follow them, although most unwillingly, to enact the painful 
part of witnesses on their trial. But when the multifa- 
rious crimes, of which all, especially Peter Stieber and 
his wife, had been guilty, were brought clearly home to 
them, and confirmed by the villains’ own confessions, they 
considered themselves as chosen instruments of justice, 


to such iniquities. Even the old steward himself, why 
had once taken so fatherly an interest in Mary, and the 
Italian, who regretted having literally killed her, eoujj 
not but rejoice in her having met with her deserts, whey 
they learned how upon leaving the post-house where the 
steward had first known her, Peter Stieber having takes 
to the woods and his knife for a livelihood, the Young 
girl, availing herself of her charms to decuy unwary tra, 
vellers into the latter's bloody hands, had occasioned the 
disappearance of so many foolish youths, whom her sites. 
tion enabled her to rob at her leisure, onve she had made 
sure of their never returning to claim their own, With 
the funds this traffic had enabled them to collect, the 
treacherous pair had set up the solitary inn, where 
many more unfortunate travellers had seen their earthly 
pilgrimage brought to an untimely close. Peter Stieber, 
according to the prevailing custom of that time, ended 
his days on the wheel, the fate always allotted to the 
leader of a gang; the others were executed by the heads. 
man. 

To his no small satisfaction, the Italian recovered all 
his goods which he had well nigh given up for lost; but, 
for some hidden reason, he did not feel in the humour te 
make his accustomed use of them. He received, how- 
ever, not only the warmest expressions of thanks and gra- 
titude, on the part of his travelling companions, but like- 
wise as generous proofs of their sense of obligation as their 
limited finances permitted. Moreover, the most flattering 
marks of approbation from the authorities were accorded 
him for his spirited conduct, which, together with many 
private donations from unknown hands, enabled him to 
leave the town a much richer man than he had entered it, 
Here the young bookseller separated from his companions, 
promising to write to Signor Thomassini of his safe arrival, 
the very day the event should take place; and the steward 
and juggler continued their road together, to the little 
capital, to which they had originally both been journeying, 
‘They were sadder and graver than when they first met, 
and were heartily glad when they reached their place of 
destination, Most anxiously had they been expected. 
The Count of Rantzau, alarmed by confused and exag- 
gerated rumours, had given up his money and his faithful 
servant for lost; and the countryman and partner of 
Signor Thomassini was probably even more distressed for the 
sake of his friend than the Count for both his losses, how- 
ever serious they might have proved in their consequences. 
Great was the joy with which the travellers were greeted 
by those they sought ; and the Count presented the Italisa 
with a most munificent remuneration, which, as it wa 
perfectly unexpected, and most graciously proffered, gav* 
heartfelt pleasure to the receiver, Hetook the foreignet 
under his own immediate patronage, and need we say ho¥ 
brilliantly their exhibitions were attended? The sm 
was soon spread over the capital ; the Prince himself, a4 
many others of high rank, showed the utmost favour @ 


| Signor Thomassini, who afterwards declared he never 


his life had made such a golden harvest. But what be 


_ most prided himself upon was the letters he received from 


the sharers in his perils and their families. Their thanks 
which he declared he did not feel he deserved, were in hi 
eyes the greatest triumph his favourite art ever 

Time has rolled on, and wrought, as it still does, eve 
in its most minute fractions, never-ceasing changes 


and fortunate in having been the means of putting an end | little market town has risen to the dignity of a manube 
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turing city of much importance; the oceaas of wood and 
forest have gradually given way to the fast-inereasing de- 
velopment of agriculture in Germany, and there remains 
of them but what is indispensable to the variety and beauty 
of the scenery. The lonely inn is still an inn; but as 
neat, as comfortable a one, as may be met with in any of 
the minor villages. It now, under the appellation of 


sweet lady, grow not pale,—when I hint at the great pro- 
pability of your having, at some time or other, when on 
your continental tour, slept in that very house; nay, as 
it stands on a most frequented route, you may do so again 
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—be weleomed on that very threshold by a pale, sickly- 
looking creature, whose wan face will inspire pity but no 
terror—cross that gallery, and sleep in one of those very 
rooms, in the very corner, perhaps, where, years ago, a 
miserable victim groaned in his last agony—earelessly 
neglect to bolt those doors, whose revolving creak once 


| jarred in the ear of the helpless traveller like a death knell. 
the Golden Stork, (how it got this name I never could | Then, if what the philosophers of old did say be in any 
dissover) is one of the most important houses of a rich, | way founded on truth—that the air, and places desecrated 
thriving village, and affords, as I have myself experienced, | by crime be haunted with visions of horror—we will take 
yerytolerable accommodation. Start not, gentle reader,— | leave of you, hoping that your dreams, when resting, 


unconscious of the forgotten past, at the Golden Stork, 
may not be disturbed by any reminiscences of ‘‘ pretty 
Mary.” 





LINES ON SEEING A PAINTING OF AN ANCIENT GRECIAN GARDEN. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


A voice from thee, thou land of dreams, 
0 Greece, a voice from thee, 

Borne o’er the trackless wastes of old, 
Comes booming mournfully : 

Of thy pride, thy power, thy glory, 
Thou hast spoken through the past ; 

Thou speakest here of thy ruined homes, 
And thy broken hearts, at last. 


Thou hast thrown aside thy splendour, 
Thou hast doffed thy casque and plume, 
And we hail thee, ‘‘ Greece the mortal,’’ 
In this garden’s wasted bloom ; 
We behold thy children playing 
’Mid the sunshine and the flowers, 
And feel thy homes were the nestling nooks 
Of holiest love, like ours. 


We have seen thy schools and altars, 
And thy trophies proud, of war ; 
Dut this record of thy earliest days 
Js to us more touching far : 
Thou too hadst hearths and homesteads 
To guard from slavery’s thrall,— 
Were thy household gods, in the battle-field, 
The mightiest gods of all / 


What shapes of gorgeous loveliness 
Start up by fount and tree, 

As taney calls back all the past, 
Whilst gazing here on thee, 





Thou mute memorial of the days 
Time_ne’er may see again, — 

And of the beauty and the love 
That hallowed them—in vain! 


© thou graye-like, ancient garden— 
With thy slopes that mock the sun, 
With thy statues sunk and broken, 
With thy paths by weed o’errun, 
With thy viewless wilds of laurel, 
With thy vases, moss o’ergrown, 
Thy despoiled and waveless tountains— 
Thou art left—alone, alone! 


Far before thee sweep the wild waves 
Ota solitary sea, 

That shall never more bear homeward bark, 
With its freight of joy, to thee : 

From the grey tops of the mountains 
Fall the twilight shadows down, 

Where thou picturest well thy ruined land, 
in the night of its renown ! 


There are hearts, too, might find pictured 
‘Lheir own weary fate in thine— 

The trodden flowers, aud the clinging weed, 
By the wrecks of many a shrine ; 

And the dried-up founts, and the silenee, 
And the shadows cold and lone-—— 

©! for the land where earth’s glory 
And blight, are alike unknown ! 





“TRUTH I8 AT THE 


Hip in shell, deep in a well, 
Lay Truth. 

This known, one day a smiling youth 

Thought he would like awhile to dwell 
*Neath the waters clear, 
Truth’s voice to hear. 

Splashing and dashing, in he went,— 
Dut he could not bear 

The first chill feelings that cold bath sent 
Over his delicate skin so fair; 

And, not having heard of Mr. Lane, 

Or Malvern, | ween, eame out again. 


After a time, a man in his prime 
Came there. 
Much had he seen ef this world’s care, 
And much of pleasure’s sunny elie 
Ilad lost and won, 

— And had just begun 

0 “take care of the pence’ (in a moral way )— 
To turn a new leaf. 


BOTTOM OF A WELL.” 





He strayed near the well one summer day, 

But he saw not the shell, for his visit was brief, 
liaving, he said, no time to throw 

Away in a plunge and its healthy glow. 


Years onward pass'd. By the well, at last, 
There stood 

A tottering form, in the solitude 

Of a winter’s morn, while the snow fell fast, 
White as his hair; 
And, stooping there, 

With a long and yearning gaze looked on 
The hallow’ d spring. 

Alas! from his eye the light was gone,— 
While seemed to sing 
The cold breeze near, 
in accents drear, 

‘* By the old weil no longer wait; 

Old man, ye are a life too late!"’ 

Exua BD 
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LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH CHANCELLORS. * 
(Continued from page 26.) Ct bial 


THE immediate suceessor of Lord Hardwicke 
was Robert Henley, Lord Northington, descended 
of an ancient family of Somersetshire gentry. 
Henley was educated at Westminster school, 
studied at Oxford, and there acquired that 
taste for strong potations, which he retained 
through life. Gout is the natural attendant of 
port; and the venerable Chancellor Northington, 
when hobbling through the House of Lords in his 
latter years, might be heard to mutter, “ If I had 
guessed that one day these legs were to carry a 
Chancellor, I would have taken better care of 
them when a lad.” As a lad he was gay, gal- 
lant, joyous. Bath was then the most fashionable 
place of resort of the smart young barristers in 
their holidays ; and there the convivial, rattling, 
reckless, Councillor Henley, formed a romantic 
attachment, which, though unpromising at first, 
turned out much better than romantic attach- 
ments sometimes do :— 

‘* The newly-married couple started with but slender 
means. ‘Their first residence was a small house in Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, where they lived for three 
years very quietly, but very contentedly, in a style conge- 
nial to the simplicity of their tastes. After he became Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord-Lieutenant for Hampshire, both he 
and his wife would often look back with pleasing recollec- 
tion from the Grange and Grosvenor Square to the free- 
dom and frugality of their early establishment near Bedford 
Row, ‘ where a leg of mutton lasted them three days— 
the first day hot, the second day cold, and the third day 
hashed.’ ’’ 

We should have liked to quote this Chancel- 
Jor’s judgment in a case of religious imposture, 
where a weak-minded single lady was made the 
dupe of a hypocritical knave, who aspired to be the 
founder of some new and nameless sect, and who 
obtained from the infatuated woman, besides, large 
sums of money; a deed of gift, which, when 
come to her senses, the lady wished to have can- 
celled, and which was cancelled. In concluding 
his deliverance and judgment in this infamous 
case, the Chancellor, who had eulogised sincere 
dissenters, said— 

‘* He secured a part of her fortune, by lighting up in her 
breast the flame of enthusiasm; and, undoubtedly, he 
hoped io due time to secure the whole, by kindling 
another flame, of which the female breast is so suscep- 
tible ; for the invariable style of his letters is, ‘ all is to 


a8 Coney SRS Salen” Let it not be told in 
the streets of , that this preaching sectary is only 
defending his just rights. I let not such men be 
persecuted, but many of them to be represented 


in puppet shows. I have considered this cause, not 
merely as a private matter, but of public concernment 
and utility. Bigotry and enthusiasm have spread their 
baneful influence amongst us far and wide, and the un- 


Lord Northington was a favourite with George 
IIL, and the first request which he made to the 
young sovereign, the king himself used to tell 
with glee to the end of his reign. It was that 
the evening sittings of the Chancery Court might 
be discontinued on Wednesdays and Fridays; so 
that the Judge might have a little more leisure 
for social enjoyment. 





’ te 
rey 
; a & 
«George III. made a good story, which he used 
tell for the rest of his reign, of what Beioe SisBa 
and his Chancellor on this occasion. ‘ I asked him,” if 
his Majesty, ‘his reason for wishing that these sittings 
should be abolished?’ ‘Sir,’ answered he, ‘ that T may 
be allowed comfortably to finish my bottle of port after 
dinner ; and your Majesty, solicitous for the happiness 
of all your subjects, I hope will consider this te be reason 
sufficient.’ ’’ 


The successor of Lord Northington was Lord 
Chancellor Camden, one of “ the brightest orna- 
ments ” of the legal profession, and a consisteiit, 
pure Whig, when whiggery was more than a mere 
name. But the life of this eminent lawyer and 
statesman has been so recently and ably given to 
the world by Lord Brougham, that we take for 
granted it is familiar to most of our readers. Tf 
not, we could have drawn from no more instruc- 
tive biography in the entire series of the Lives 
of the English Chancellors. We have already 
noticed Lord Campbell’s faith in the early dis¢- 
pline of hard circumstances; and in every young 
man being left to fight his own way. Charles 
Pratt, Earl Camden, by the death of his father, 
when he was only ten years of age, was left with 
a patrimony barely sufficient to educate him; and 
his judicious mother early impressed upon the 
affectionate boy’s mind, that he must owe all to 
his own exertions. His future success and emi: 
nence are, therefore, not unjustly ascribed by Lord 
Campbell mainly to being cut off from all expec- 
tation or chance of obtaining, through his father, 
the Lord Chief Justice, some sinecure appoint- 
ment which might have doomed him for life to 
inglorious idleness and eventual obscurity. 

‘* Sweet are the uses of adversity,”’ 
in the estimation of our legal biographer; and yet 
they may be pushed too far. In the course of this 
Life, Lord Campbell stumbles upon a letter of 
Camden’s, which must have nearly touched our 
Irish ex-Chancellor, A question had then arisen, 
whether an Irish or an English lawyer should 
hold the Great Seal of Ireland—the very que* 
tion discussed, or rather clamoured about, in rela 
tion to Lord Campbell himself. Lord Camden 
stood for the English lawyer being appointed, and 
assigns reasons, public and private, which are 
quite convincing, and such as ought to influence 
future administrations in filling these high ap- 
pointments. 

The unfortunate Charles Yorke, for a few 
hours Chancellor, is, probably from feelings of 
tenderness which arise from his melancholy fate, 
& very great favourite with his biographer. He 
was undoubtedly an accomplished scholar, and 
an amiable man, though without any of those rare 
elements which constitute the GREAT MAN, He 
had obtained the office of Solicitor-General during 
the reign of George II., and, on the accession of 
George ILI., was continued in it; and as Attet 
ney-General became the prosecutor of Wilkes 
He subsequently, on the threatened disruption.of 
parties, resigned his place; but en the formatiall 
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of the first Rockingham administration, again 
resumed his former office. And now we give way 
to Lord Campbell, who says all that he can for 
this unhappy man, whose misfortunes are not the 
lesa entitled. to compassion that they were the 
consequence of his own weakness, 


«« Although Charles Yorke had been professedly in 
opposition since the last resignation of his office of At- 
torney-General in July, 1766, he was supposed at times 
to have coquetted with the ministry, but latterly he had 
allied himself more closely with the Rockingham Whigs. 
His elder brother, the second Earl of Hardwicke, was a 
most. zealous member of that party. After Lord Cha- 
tham’s resuscitation, which followed his resignation, the 
two sections of the Whig party were reconciled, and 
formed a formidable opposition to the Court, now bent en 
taxing America, and trampling on the liberties of the 
people by persisting in the perpetual disqualification of 
Mr. Wilkes to sit in parliament. If all the Whigs were 
true and steady to their engagements—the greatest hopes 
were entertained that the illiberal members of the ca- 
binet might be compelled to resign—that America might 
be coneiliated, and that tranquillity and the constitution 
might be restored at home. ; 

** With this prospect opened the session of 1770; whe 
Lord Chatham, having again thundered against ministerial 
corruption and imbecility, Lord Camden made his start- 
ling disclosure, that for years he had absented himself 
from the council when the most important subjects of 
colonial and domestic policy were debated there, because 
he utterly condemned the course which his colleagues 
were obstinately pursuing. The total surrender of the 
government depended upon whether any lawyer, of decent 
character and abilities, could be found to succeed him. 
Lord Shelburne, knowing this, had declared in the House 
of Lords, ‘that the Seals would go a-begging; but he 
hoped there would not be found in the kingdom a wretch 
so base and mean-spirited as to accept them on the con- 
ditions on which they must be offered.’ This was in the 
night of Tuesday, the 9th of January. 

A meeting of the opposition leaders was held next 
morning, when they resolved that Lord Camden should 
be requested to hold the Great Seal till he should be 
dismissed ; and that all their influence should be used to 
prevent any lawyer of character from agreeing to accept 
it. Simuitaneously the King and his ‘ friends’ deter- 
mined that if Lord Camden did not voluntarily resign, he 
should be dismissed, and that a successor to him must be 
found at any price. Lord Mansfield would have been the 
first object of their ehoice, but in less ticklish times he 
lad expressed a firm purpose never to exchange his 
permanent office of Chief Justice of the King’s Bench for 
the fleeting éclat of the Chancellorship. The great effort 
to be made was to gain over Charles Yorke, whose 
secession would add much credit to their cause, and 
materially damage the Whigs. A letter was immedi- 
ately written to him making an overture in very general 
terms, and in the evening of the following day a long 
interview took between him and the Duke of 
(rafton. The Great Seal was now distinetly offered to 
hmm, and when he talked of his past political connexions, 


a hope was held out to him of the admission of some of | ! 


his friends into the Cabinet, and of the adoption of a more 

cy. He required time for consideration, but 
in a beret so complying that the Duke of 
very favourable report to the King of the 
state of the negotiation. Charles Yorke, however, hav- 
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** «Wednesday, 17th Jan., 1770. 
*** Mr. Yorke’s refusal is of moment; and I 
readily believe it, from my opinion of his prudence 
discernment. No man with a grain of either 
embark in a rotten vessel in the middle of a tempest, 
go he knows not whither. I wish our noble and 
Chancellor had not been so candid as to drag the Great 
Seal for one hour at the heels of a desperate minister, 
after he had hawked it about with every circumstance of 

indignity to the holder of it.’ 


** But before these characters were traced, the pru- 
dence and virtue of Charles Yorke had been overpowered. 
The ministers had abandoned all hope of gaining him, and 
were thinking of pressing the Great Seal on Sir Eardley 
Wilmot or De Grey, the Attorney-General; but the King 
himself, without consulting them, with great dexterity and 
energy, made an attempt—which at first seemed crowned 
with brilliant success—though it termimatéd so fatally. 

** On Tuesday, the 16th of January, there was a levée 
at St. James’s, and Charles Yorke thought it his duty to 
attend for the purpose of testifying his loyalty and per- 
sonal respect for the Sovereign. To his great surprise he 
met with a very gracious reception, and the Lord in 
waiting informed him that his Majesty desired to see him 
in his closet when the levée was over. He thought 
it possible that the offers to him sheuld be repeated, but 
he resolutely determined at all events to be faithful to the 
engagements into which he had entered. Again led into 
temptation, he was undone. * * ©® His virtue 
cooled as his loyalty was inflamed; unable longer to 
resist—without making any stipulations for himselt, with 
respect to pension-or tellership—he sank down on his 
knees in token of submission ; and the King, giving him 
his hand to kiss, hailed him as ‘ Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain.’ ’’ 

The doomed man went to the Duke of Grafton’s 
to communicate his own disgrace. A council was 
held on the following day, and Yorke was sworn 
in Chancellor. By a strange kind of infatuation, 
he went straight from the Council Board, earry- 
ing the Great Seal along with him, to Lord Rock- 
ingham’s, where his brother, Lord Hardwicke, and 
the other Whig leaders, were assembled, to con- 
cert measures against that Government with which 
he was now connected. It would seem as if he 
had been already under delirium :— 


‘* He was introduced te them, and unfolded his tale. 
We are told that it was received with a burst of indigna- 
tion, and that all present upbraided him for a breach of 
honour. He instantly left them, and went home, his 
mind sorely harassed with the severity of their reproaches, 
It was announced that very evening that he was 
ously ill, and at five o'clock in the evening of y; 
the 30th of January, three days after he had been sworn 
in Chancellor, he was no more. His patent of nobility 
had been made out, and was found in the 
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consternation prodaced by the event, it was given 
by the servants and 
physician, that he had been seized with violent 
cholic, and again that he had burst a blood-ves- 
sel, We should like to learn something of the 
remorse of the great personage by whose blandish- 
ments the unhappy man was betrayed; but here 
history is silent; and the king most probably con- 
sidered himsclf the aggrieved person from the 


out in his household, or 


inopportune loss of his hard-won Chancellor. 


The common-place Chancellor Bathurst is 
hardly worth the pages thrown away upon the 
dull and even tenor of his life. It is relief to 
escape from its monotony to the dramatic opening 
of the career of Thurlow, a Chancellor who, what- 
ever were his demerits, lacked not strong and dis- 
tinctive personal lineaments, harsh and rugged as 
they might have been. Hitherto the Chancellors 
had either been discovered, by their biographer, 
obseurely, through broken rays of glimmering an- 


tiqua light, or examined through the spectacles of 


books and manuscripts; but a new era is reached, 


and Lord Campbell warmly exclaims— 


‘‘ With these eyes have I beheld the lineaments of 


Edward, Lord Thurlow; with these ears have I heard the 


deep tones of his voice. 
‘ Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo ; solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.’ 


Thurlow had resigned the Great Seal while I was still a 
child, residing in my native land; but when I had been 
entered a few days a student at Lincoln’s Inn, it was 
rumoured that, after a long absence from parliament, he 
was to attend in the House of Lords, to express his opi- 
nion uponthe very important question, ‘ Whethera divorce 
bill should be passed on the petition of the wife, in a case 
where her husband had been guilty of incest with her 
sister ?’—there never hitherto having been an instance of 
a divorce bill in England, except on the petition of the 
husband for the adultery of the wife. When I was ad- 
mitted below the bar, Lord Chancellor Eldon was sitting 
on the woolsack ; but he excited, comparatively, little in- 
terest, and all eyes were impatiently looking round for 


hitn who had occupied it under Lord North, under Lord | ! ster 
|in a profession. The old gentleman would then 7 


Rockingham, under Lord Shelburne, and under Mr. Pitt. 


At last there walked in, supported by a staff, a figure bent 
with age, dressed in an old-fashioned grey coat, with 
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‘*] was struck with awe and admiration ab wi 
the scene I have feebly attempted te describe ; 
found that any of Thurlow’s surviving contem 
with whom I afterwards a 2 anton’ — ‘ 
the highest opinion of what they denominat zigal. 
tie powers of mind.’ I must confess, however, thatmy 
recent study of his career and his character has, eg, 
siderably lowered him in my estimation, and I have 
to the conclusion that, alihough he certainl had 
vigorous understanding, and no inconsiderable | acq 
ments—the fruit of irregular application—he imposei 
by his assuming manner upon the age in which he lived 
—and that he afferds a striking illustration of the Freneh 
maxim—‘ on vaut ce qu’on veut valoir.’ ’’ 


We are tempted here, after Henry Cowper, to 
exclaim, “Caprrar, Capita!” O! would some 
power only give contemporaries the same quick, 
clear sight—the same faculty of accurate diseer. 
ment and measurement which posterity is sufety 
attain! 

Thurlow was the son of a clergyman of the 
county of Norfolk, and his grandfather had al 
been a country parson. This Chancellor éseaped 
the almost universal weakness of looking farther 
back for that noble or gentle ancestry, which 
every diligent inquirer is sure to find, or invent;— 


‘*‘ He had a just contempt for the vanity of hew men 
pretending that they are of ancient blood, and some one 
attempting to flatter him by trying to make out that he 
was descended trem Tuvriok, Cromwell’s secretary, who 
was a Suffolk man. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ there were two 
Thurlows in that part of the country who flourished abou 
the same time. Thurloe the secretary, and Thurloe th 
earrier. I am descended from the last.’ Not could 
boast of hereditary wealth, for his father’s livings wete 
very small, and there were several other children to® 
reared from the scanty profits of them. Yet, 
his situation by birth was as favourable as any other 
future eminence. Being the son of a clergyman, b& 
escaped the discredit of being ‘sprung from the dregéof 
the people,’ and he had as geod an education as if he had 
been heir to a dukedom. For his position in society, and 
for his daily bread, he was to depend entirely on his own 
exertions. His father used to tell his sons betimes, that 
he could do nothing for them after he had launched them 


| (aside) to a friend, ‘I have no fear about Ned; he will 


breeches and gaiters of the same stuff—a brown scratch | 


wig—tremendous white bushy eye-brows—eyes still spark- 


ling with intelligence—dreadful ‘crow’s feet’ round 
themh—very deep lines in his countenance—and shrivelled 
complexion of a sallow hue—all indicating much greater 


senility than was to be expected from the date of his birth, 
as taid down in the ‘‘ Peerage.’’ The debate was begun 
" his Royal Highness the Duke of Claretice, afterwards 

illiam 1V., who moved the rejection of the bill, on the 
ground that marriage had never been dissolved in this 


country, and never ought to be dissolved, unless for the 
adultery of the wife,’’ 


Lord Thurlow took the other side, opposed his 


Royal Highness, and triumphantly. Lord Camp- | 


bell continues :— 
**] cannot now undertake to sny whether there were 


any cheers, but I well remember that Henry Cowper, the 
time-honoured clerk of the House of Lords, who had sat 


there for half a century, came down to the bar in a 4t of 


enthtsiasm, and eniled out in a loud voice, *‘ Capital! 


capital! capital!’ Lord Chancellor Eldon declared that 
he had made up his mind to oppose the measure, but 
that oo van ale a Vidi Viroilivn tan- 
hem. never in an opportunity of making any 
personal idutnealion of Thurlow, but this glimpse of him 
renders his ce familiar to me, and I can always 
imagine that I see before me, and that I listen to the 
voice of this great imitator of Gianacavtva, 


| 


j 


| 


} 


i 
| 








’ 


fight his way in the world,’ 

‘‘Of Ned’s early years a few anecdotes have bem 
handed down tous. It being known that on accoantéf 
his lively parts he was destined to be a lawyer, the Rev. 
W. Leaeh, whom he was in the habit of visiting whiles 
very young boy, said to him one day, ‘1 shali live to se 
you Lord Chancellor,—and forty years after o 
from him a stall at Norwich, and a living in Suffolk.’’ 


At school, Thurlow was distinguished as 4 
“daring, refractory, clever boy,” sure to torment 
his teachers. At Cambridge he affected idleness, 
but was suspected of sitting up to study when be 
pretended to be amusing himself. However,— 


‘Tle eschewed the chapel and the leeture-room, 4 
loved to be seen lounging at the gates of his college, | 
loitering in coffee-houses, then frequented by the und 
graduates—or figuring in a nocturnal. symposium- 
acting as leader of the university men in the wars betwe 
‘town’ and ‘gown.’ Lis frequent breaches of 
discipline made him familiar with impositions, 
ments within the college, privations of sizeings,, 
threats of rustication. te rather prided himse' 
punishments; and, instead of producing reformation, 
led to fresh offences. He was not more celebeayad 
his waywardness in getting into scrapes, than for | 


talent he displayed in getting out of them.’’ ‘ital 
He at length insulted the Dean of his ! 
so grossly, that “Mr, Dean” moved his 
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pat by the intervention of friends, the sentence 
was commuted, atid Tharlow was quietly per- 
mitted to take his name off the books, and left 
the University without a degree. While an 

uate at Cambridge, he had been en- 
wred of the Inner Temple ; and in the office of 
Mfr. Chapman, an eminent solicitor of Lincoln’s 
Iun, where he was placed as a pupil of law, he 
met another pupil, Cowper the poet, whom, we 
may say in passing, he had neither heart to love, 
nor symnpathy nor congenial taste to appreciate :— 


“ , ina private letter written many years after, 
si peeked at their studies :—‘I did actually live 
three years with Mr. Chapman—that is to say, I slept 
three years in his house; but I lived—that is to say, I 
spent my days—in Southampton Row, as you very well 
remember. There was I and the future Lord Chancellor 
constantly employed, from morning till night, in giggling, 
avd making others giggle, instead of studying the law.’ 

«Thurlow, while denominated ‘a student of law,’ af- 
fected the character of an idler. He was fond of society ; 
without being addicted to habitual intemperance, he oc- 
casionally indulged in deep potations ; and, although his 
yianners were somewhat rough and bearish, as he had 

powers of entertainment, his company was much 
courted by the loungers of the Inns of Court. Thus a 
ood deal of his time was stolen from study, and he could 
not lay in such stores of learning as Seldon and Hale, in 
the preceeding century, who, for years together, read six- 
teen hours a-day. But he by no means neglected prepa- 
ration for his profession to the extreme degree which he 
pretended. He had an admirable head for the law, with 
a quick perception and a retentive memory, so that he 
made greater progress than some plodders who were at 
work all day long and a great part of every night. He 
attended the remarkable trials and arguments which came 
on in Westminster Hall, and picked upa good. deal of 
legal knowledge while he seemed only to be abusing the 
counsel, and laughing at the Judges. He would stiil shut 
himself up for whole mornings, barring his outer door ; 
when he not only would seize upon a classic, and get up 
the literature of the day, but make a serious attack on 
Littleton and Plowden. He did go almost every evening 
to Nande’s coffee-house, near Temple Bar, and swaggered 
and talked loud there about politics and scandal, new 
plays and favourite actresses ; but if he had not taken too 
much of the punch whieh Mrs. Humphries, the landlady, 
was celebrated for compounding, and her fair daughter 
served, on returning to his chambers he would read dili- 
gently, before going to rest, till his candles turned dim in 
the morning light.’’ 

After being called to the bar in 1754, the 
fature Chancellor made slow progress in his 
profession ; and his father beginning to tire of 
supporting for so many years a briefless barrister, 
Thurlow is said to have experienced great pecu- 
niary difficulties, Yet the following anecdote 
proves too much :— 

“ His father had expected that fees would immediately 


flow in upon him, and to withdraw, instead of 
g, the very moderate allowance which was his 


round, bat still without any professional lack, he returned 
the horse to his owner, saying, that ‘ the animal, notwith- 


manding ’ altogether suit him.’ 
reyes Formed yen aie By some chance, 


he 
had & brief in the enwe of Lake Robineon v. the Earl of 
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Winchelsea, tried before Lord Mansfield, at Guildhall. 
all ya cag gee side was Sir Fletcher Norton, 
then the tyrant of bar, who began by treating the 
unknown junior with his usual arrogance. This Tharlow 
resented with great spirit. They got into an alteréation, 
in which Thurlow had with him the sympathies of the 
bar and the bystanders; and, with a happy mixture of 
argument and sarcasm, he completely put down his an- 
tagonist. The attorneys, who had smarted much under 
Norton’s despotic rule, were exceedingly delighted, and 
resolved to patronise the man who had shown so much 
courage and capacity. Briefs, in cases of a peculiar 
character, did come in, and he was now knewn, and talked 
of in the profession, as one supposed to be possessed of 
great resources, and likely, one day, to make a figure;— 
but, still, he had few constant clients, and little regular 
business. He had not credit for possessing much techni- 
eal knowledge of the law; and he did not always exhibit 
that subordination which the leader expects in a junior 
counsel, and which, indeed, the interest of the client de- 
mands. In short, he disdained to ‘ play second fiddle’ to 
those whom he conceived inferior performers.” 


The Douglas cause was at this period agitating 
the three kingdoms much more strongly than 
the Montpensier marriage stirs our times; and 
Thurlow, by a curious, if true incident, was re- 
tained for the appellant. His appearance in this 
memorable cause greatly increased his reputation 
and business ; and whether every particular of the 
story be accurate or not, it at least illustrates the 
manners and habits of the lawyers of the period ; 
not but that a young barrister may yet be found 
at his club, if not at his coffee-house. It is thus 
related :— 


‘* According to legal tradition, soon after the decision 
of the Court of Session in Scotland, that the alleged son 
of Lady Jane Douglas was a suppositious child purchased 
at Paris, the question, which excited great interest all over 
Europe, was discussed one evening at Nando's coffee- 
house — from its excellent punch, and the ministrations 
of a younger daughter of the landlady—still Thurlow's 
favourite haunt. At this time, and, indeed, when I my- 
self first began the study of the law, the modern club 
system was unknown, and (as in the time of Swift and 
Addison) men went in the evenings for society to coffee- 
houses, in which they expected to encounter a particular 
set of acquaintance, but which were open to all who 
chose to enter and offer to join in the conversation, at the 
risk of meeting with cold looks and mortifying rebuffs. 
Thurlow, like his contemporary, Dr. Johnson, took great 
pains in eynye discussion, knowing that he excelled 
in it, and he was pleased and excited when he found a 
large body of gocd listeners. On the evening in question, 
a friend of his at the English bar strongly applauded the 
judgment “-; the supposed heir of the house 
Douglas. For this reason, probably, Thurlow took the 
contrary side. Like most ether lawyers, he had read the 
evidence attentively ; and in a succinct but masterly state- 
ment, he gave an abstract of it to prove that the claimant 
was i the genuine issue of Lady Jane and her hue- 
band—dexterously repelling the ions to the claim, 
and contending that were adm facts were 
inconsistent prep narhnaygy Ai acy) oc dope Be son of 
the French rope-dancer. Having finished 
and his punch, he withdrew to his chambers, teh oh 
the victory which he had obtained over his amtagonist, 
who was no match for him in dialectics, and who had ven- 


A 


tured to express an opinion the question without hav- 
ing sufficiently studied it. , after a little 
brief for a motion in the King’s Bench, which his clerk 
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Bnglish bar were to be seen there, had at a side-table 
rac vit he Knwiogeef in nnd tin eon 
case 
dismal oy ieyulred he he as? 
. they went to the landlady and w was 
he was a barrister, they resolved to retain him as junior 
to prepare the appellant's case, and to those who 
were to lead it at the bar of the House of Lords. A 
difficulty had occurred about the preparation of the case, 
for there was a wise determination that, from the magni- 
tade of the stake, the nature of the question, and the 
consideration that it was to be decided by English Law 
Lords, the plaidoyer should be drawn by English counsel, 
and the heads of the bar who were retained—from their 
numerous avocations—had refused to submit to this pre- 
liminary drudgery. 

** Next morning, a retainer in ‘ Douglas v. the Duke 
of Hamilton’ was \eft at Thurlow’s chambers, with an 
immense pile of papers, having a fee indorsed upon them, 
ten times as large as he had ever before received. * * * 
While so employed, he made acquaintance with several of 
the relations and connexions of the Douglas family, who 
took the deepest interest in the result; and, amongst 
others, with the old Duchess of Queensbury, the well- 
known friend of Gay, Pope, Swift, and the other wits of 
the reign of Queen Anne. When she had got over the 
bluntness of his manners (which were certainly not those 
of the vieille cour ), she was mightily taken with him, and 
declared that since the banishment of Atterbury, and the 
death of Bolingbroke, she had met with no Englishman 
whose conversation was so charming. She added that, 
being a genuine Tory, she had considerable influence 
with Lord Bute, the new favourite, and even with the 
young sovereign himself, who had a just respect for here- 
ditary right, lamenting the fate of the family whom his 
own had somewhat irregularly supplanted. On this hint 
Thurlow spoke, and with the boldness that belonged to 
his character, said that ‘a silk gown would be very ac- 
ceptable to him.’ Her Grace was as much surprised as 
if he had expressed a wish to wear a silk petticoat—but 
upon an explanation that the wished-for favour was the 
appointment to the dignity of king’s counsel, in the gift 
of the Government, she promised that it should be con- 
ferred upon him. She was as good as her word.” 


Chancellor Northington demurred, but the 
Duchess obtained the intervention of the King, 


and the Chancellor’s doubts, as a matter of course, 
vanished. 


‘*In December, 1761, Thurlow boldly doffed his stuff 
gown for the silk—renouncing his privilege to draw law 
popers, or to appear as junior counsel for any plaintiff. 

n the following term, he was elected a Bencher of the 
Inner Temple, but it was some time doubtful whether he 
would reap any other fruits from his new rank. Rival 
barristers comp'ained much, that in the seventh year 
from his call, being known for nothing except his im- 
pertinence to Sir Fletcher Norton, he should be put over 
the heads of some who might have been his father ; while 
the general consolation was, ‘that the silk gown could 
never answer to him, and that he had cut his own throat.’ 
He himself had nd misgivings ; and there were a few of 
more discernment, who then icted that he would 
eventually rise to the highest office in his profession. 

‘* In truth, his success was certain. With the respect- 
able share he possessed of real talents and of valuable 
acquirements, together with his physical advantages of 
dark complexion, strongly-marked features, piercing eyes, 
bushy eye-brows, and sonorous voice, all worked to the 
best effect by an immeasurable share of self. ence, 
he could not fail. This last quality was chief 
cause of his greatness.”’ 

Lord Campbell quotes very aptly Lady Mary 
Wortley’s well-known estimate of the value of 
impudence in the rapid advancement of public 


men. It is, like action to the orator, indispensable; 


and with this quality, not of the pert and perking, 





bat of the bold, audacious, brazen, or adamantizg 
sort, Thurlow was doubly endowed. Let ns isy 
him. He lost no time in making the mist a 
his silken gown. oitiai saicrrotah 
‘*When Thurlow in court with his silk roy 
and full ee i we Mapes — 
smiles successively passing across his visage as 1 ; 
ments or the judgment solicitors oni 
not behold him without some seeret awe, and without be. 
lieving that he was possessed of some mysterious power; 
which he could bring into activity in their service. Whe 
he had an opportunity of opening his mouth, he spoke in 
a sort of oracular or judicial. tone, as.if he had an un. 
doubted right to pronounce the verdict or judgment if 
favour of his client. He appeared to think that his opps: 
nent was guilty of great presumption in controverting any 
of his positions, and unless his cause was desperately bad 
(when he would spontaneously give it up) he tried to con- 
vey the notion that the Judges, if they showed any dispo, 
sition to decide against him, were chargeable with gross 
ignorance, or were actuated by some corrupt motive. By 
such arts he was soon in first-rate business, and_all of's 
sudden—from extreme poverty—in the receipt of a: 
large income. ® * * Hitherto he had taken uh 
part in politics, and he seemed in a state of great indiffe- 
rence between the two parties, associating with the mem! 
bers of both indiscriminately—in conversation, sometimes 
speaking for, and sometimes against the taxing of the 
colonies, and sometimes censuring, and sometimes. de. 
fending the prosecution of Wilkes. Now beginning 4 
feel the stings of ambition, and resolved upon politic 
advancement, it was necessary to choose a side.” -'* 


This side was easily chosen. It was the win- 
ning one, and quite easily made, as times then 
went. It would be more difficult for a young poli- 
tical adventurer, or trading politician, to choose 


the wise—that is,the winning—side now. Thur- | 


low was elected member for Yarmouth, and Lord 
Campbell becomes witty on the bashful, blushing 
modesty of his maiden speech. Of this speech, or 
of all his speeches, it is remarked, “he never 
hesitated to resort to reasoning which he must 
have known to be sophistical; or to make a con- 
venient assertion [i.e., tell a falsehood, or assume 
a fact], trusting largely to the ignorance of lis 
audience.” He was too seldom at fault in this 
confidence, even though his auditors were the 
members of the House of Commons, | 

Dunning resigned at this period, and Thurlow 
was made Solicitor-General. From this time 
forward, and indeed throughout his whole public 
career, he opposed every good measure or prinei- 
ple, and defended every bad one. He attacked 
the liberty of the press—he defended slavery— 
he denied the rights of juries to consider the que® 
tion of libel or no libel. Of his speech on this 
constitutional point, Lord Campbell remarks:— 


«Tt does seem astounding to us that such a speech should 
vo dalleceed, anil tolamsbel, ded teen the mi 


ters of the Crown after the Revolution, and in the lat 
end of the eighteenth century. It to be 
as showing the of public opinion and the im; 
provements of the constitution in recent times, * © 
If now offered by a law officer of the Crown under 
is called yo or Conservative Government, it ws 
insure his disclaimed by his leader overnight, 
Santee’ om hie. chee net eatin Re 
But Mr. Solicitor Thurlow was so much applauded 
encouraged that on Sergeant Glynn’s motion oon | 
ran | into the administration of criminal justi 
po : 
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This welcome doctrine, this “tirade against 
trial by jury,” proved so acceptable at court, 
that in a month the eloquence of Thurlow was 
rewarded by the office of Attorney-General. His 
intense hatred of the Americans, ‘‘ the rebels,” 
was probably sincere, and must have been pecu- 
liarly acceptable to his royal master, with whom 
he beeame a great favourite. Every question 
that came under discussion was treated by him 
ii’ the’ same spirit. He furiously abused the 
booksellers, when an abortive attempt was made 
to. extend copyright beyond the short period of 
fourteen years. In the American rupiure, of all 
the orators on the government side, Thurlow was 
ever the most fierce and exasperating. With 
him, it was war to the knife; and his violence 
might of itself have cut off all hope of concilia- 
tion. Probably for the sake of contradiction, he 
was disposed at this period not to crush an at- 
tempt to grant one small measure of relief to the 
Catholics. 

One cannot help enjoying the ridicule which 
the Attorney-General drew upon himself, on one 
occasion, and which his extreme arrogance made 
doubly delightful and amusing to those who 
feared while they hated him. In the parliamen- 
tary session of 1777— 

‘Mr. Fox having moved that there be laid before the 
Ilouse certain papers, relating to what had been done 
under the Act tor cutting off the trade of the American 
Colonies, Thurlow rose and inveighed most bitterly 
against the motion, asserting that it could only proceed 
from a desire to countenance the ‘‘rebels,’’ and contend- 
ing that it could not be granted with any regard to the 
dignity of the Crown or the safety of the State. While 
he was still on his legs, proceeding in this strain, news 
was brought that in the other House the very same mo- 
tion having been made by the Duke of Grafton, the Go- 
vernment had acceded to it, and it had been carried una- 
nimyously, The fact was soon known by all present ; and 
Lord North, after showing some momentary symptoms of 
being disconcerted, joined in the titter. ‘Thurlow paus- 
ing, the Seeretary to the Treasury whispered in his ear 
the intelligence of what had happened ‘‘elsewhere,’’ and 
the suppressed mirth broke out into a universal peal of 
laughter —from the phenomenon that, once in his life, Thur- 
low appeared to be abashed. It was but for an instant. 
Quickly recovering himself, and looking sternly round at 
the Treasury Bench, he exclaimed, ‘1 quit the defence 
of administration. Let ministers do as they please in this 
@ any other House. As a member of Parliament, I 
bever will give my vote for making public what, accord- 
ing to all the rules of , and decency, 
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in an attempt to bring Horne Tooke. te. the bar 
for a libel on Parliament ; but as Attorney-Gene: 
ral he obtained averdict against “ Parson Horne,” 
and pressed that the libeller should be set. in the 
pillory. Even the High-Tory Johnson, on this 
oceasion, said—‘“ I hope they did not set the dog 
in the pillory. He had too much literature for 
that.” But Tooke and Thurlow were, in some 
respects, not uncongenial minds; and at. the 
close of their lives they became a sort of friends 
—the ex-Chancellor visiting the ex-libeller at 
Wimbledon. 

Thurlow had now fairly earned the Great Seal 
of his royal master ; and in the following year he 
obtained it. There was no doubt as to who 
would be Lord Bathurst’s successor. Lord Camp- 
bell, we think, estimates him as a judge, an ora- 
tor, and a statesman, with perfect justice, when 
he remarks :— 


‘*¢ The new Chancellor did not disappoint public expec- 
tation, and as long as he enjoyed the prestige of office, 
he contrived to persuade mankind that he was a great 
judge, a great orator, and a great statesman—although I 
am afraid that in all these capacities he was considerably 
overrated, and that he owed his temporary reputation 
very much to his high pretensions and his awe-inspiring 
manners.”’ 

As an equity judge, he is considered inferior to 
many of his predecessors ; and, 

‘« Engrossed by politics, and spending a large portion of 
his time in convivial society, or in idle with his old 
coffee-house friends, he was contented if he could only get 
through the business of his court without complaints being 
made against him by the suitors, or any very loud maur- 
murs from the public. Permanent fame he disregarded 
or despised. He was above all taint or suspicion of eor- 
ruption, and in his general rudeness he was very impar- 
tial; but he was not patient and pains-taking; he some- 
times dealt recklessly with the rights which he had to 
determine, and he did little in settling controverted ques- 
tions, or establishing general principles. Having been at 
the head of the law of this country for near thirteen years, 
he never issued an order to correct any of the abuses of 
his own court, and he never brought forward in parliament 
any measure to improve the administration of justice. 

‘*Hie is said te have called in Hargrave, the very 
learned editor of Coke upon Littleton, to assist him in 
preparing his judgments, and some of them show labour 
and research ; but he generally seems to have decided off- 
hand without very great anxiety about former authorities, 

‘* Frequently he employed Mr. Justice Buller, a very 
acute special pleader, and nisi prius lawyer, to sit for 
him in the Court of Chancery. On resuming his seat, he 
would highly eulogise the decisions of *‘ one whom he, in 
common with all the world, felt bound to respect and 
mire.’ But being privately asked ‘how vor 
quired his knowledge of Equity?’ * - he, 
‘he knows no more of it than a horse; ng 
somehow of the cases, and I seldom hear more of them.’ 

‘* So fiercely did he spring on a luckless counsel or 
solicitor, that he On ay ade by ae duane of the 
‘Tiger,’ and sometimes would, out ne BoB 
call him the ‘ Lion;’ adding that ve was his * pro- 
vider.’ ”” 

Lord Campbell enters professionally into the 
more remarkable of the judgments pronouneed 
by Tharlow ; and some of them appear wise and 
sound. Fairly in the House of Pees, he seems 
to have become more violent and more arrogant 
than ever, and more furious the Ameri- 
cans. His manners, if not his principles, made 
him speedily unpopular in. the, House of ; 
but an ill-managed effort to shake off his 
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attempted, in the most paltry spirit of aristo- 
eracy, by the Duke of Richmond, only gave 
this indomitable spirit opportunity of establish- 
ing his despotism in the Upper House more firmly. 

It must have been terror rather than love 
which induced the Rockingham Administration 
to submit to Thurlow remaining in office when 
Lord North fell. But through him they might 
imagine that they had a firmer hold of the 
eourt; while he appears to have determined 
beforehand that the Cabinet should, in all things, 
submit to his pleasure. He went into the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of destroying it. When the 
Roekingham ministry fell, both Thurlow and his 
royal master would, of course, have wished the 
Great Seal still to remain in the possession of this 
“king’s friend;” and Mr. Fox, not warned by expe- 
rience, was, it is now understood, willing to accept 
office with this dangerous colleague ; but Thurlow 
saw hisway. He had connected himself with young 
William Pitt, and, itis said, declined toact with Fox. 
The story is, however, not very clear, either in the 
Whig or the Tory edition of it; though Whig 
writers deny that Fox would have held office with 
Thurlow. It is certain that he ought not ; that 
the Great Seal was put in commission ; and that 
Thurlow set himself, with all his might, to over- 
throw the Coalition Government, and was the 
regular leader of the Opposition until the Fox 
and North ministry was dissolved, and Pitt came 
into office. About this time, “the bauble,” 
coveted by so many great lawyers, chanced to 
be stolen; and the Whigs were accused of the 
sacrilegious felony, as it was fancied no public 
business could be transacted without the mystical 
agency of the Great Seal. Another seal was 
made, and Thurlow clutched and held it, till out- 
witted by his own double-dealing and intriguing 
between his “‘ old master,” and the “ rising sun” 
of Carlton House, during the first illness of the 
king, when the “ Prince's friends’ were likely to 
come into power, and Pitt to go down. Lord 
Campbell, however, thinks that he is charged by 
the Whigs with rather more craft and duplicity 
than he actually practised. There is, however, 
no doubt that, possessing the confidence of the 
(Jueen and Pitt, he was at this time frequently 
closeted with the Prince, when the leaders of all 
parties repaired toWindsor Castle to examine into 
the state of the King’s health, and hold councils, 
and circumvent each other. Mr. Pitt was at first 
duped, it is said; but the following theatrical in- 
cident stripped Thurlow of his mask :— 

‘* The exact circumstances of the discovery are yari- 
ously related, although all accounts agree in stating that 
it took place at a meeting of the Ministers in Windsor 
Castle, and that it arose = a mistake that the Chan- 
cellor made respecting his hat. Some say that he entered 
the room, having under his arm the Prince's hat, which 
he had in the hurry carried off from the Prince's closet 
instead of his own ; others, that he walked into the room 
without a hat, and that soon after one of the Prince's 

it him his own hat, saying that his Lordship 

left it behind when he took leave of his Royal High- 
ness ; and others, that entering without his hat, and being 
reminded of it, he immediately said, he supposed he must 
have left it in another part of the castle, where he had 
been paying a visit; whereupon the looks of those nt 
immediately made him conscious of the disclosure he had 





made. But I have received the following account of the 
discovery from a quarter entitled to the most implieg 
credit :—*‘ When a Council was to be held at Windsor tg 
determine the course which Ministers should pursue, 
Thurlow had been there some time before any of his ed. 
leagues arrived. He was to be brought back to Londo, 
by one of them, and the moment ef departure being come, 
the Chancellor's hat was nowhere to be found. After 
fruitless search in the apartment where the Council had 
been held, a page came with the hat in his hand, say 

aloud, and with great naiveté, ‘* My Lord, I found it 
the closet of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales!» 
The other Ministers were still in the Hall, and Thurlow’ 
confusion corroborated the inference which they drew,’ ” 

Between the King and the Prince, Thurlow 
was still sadly perplexed. Dr. Willis said the 
King would get better ; but was this certain, and 
might not the Prince be Regent; and was it 
not, therefore, most politic like, with the Whigs, 
to support his pretensions? Trying to keep fair 
with both parties, and not to commit himself 
either, Thurlow was suspected by both; but in 
the meanwhile the King certainly got better 
every day, and the Chancellor became as affee- 
tionate, devoted, loyal, and lachrymose, as eyer 
was John, Lord Eldon, and much more hypocriti- 
cal ; as this piece of humbug must have cost him 
a greater effort than such scenes did his pathetie 
successor ;— 

‘‘The next time the subject was brought forward in 
the House of Lords, the Duke of York having made a 
very sensible speech, renouncing, in the name of his bro- 
ther, any claim not derived from the will of the people, 
and lamenting the dreadful calamity which had fallen 
upon the royal family, and upon the nation—the Lon 
Chancellor left the woolsack, seemingly in a state of 
great emotion, and delivered a most pathetic address to 
the House. His voice, broken at first, recovered its 
clearness ; but this was from the relief afforded to him by 
a flood of tears. He declared his fixed and unalterable 
resolution to stand by a Sovereign who, through a reign 
of twenty-seven years, had proved his sacred regard to 
the principles which seated his family on the British 
throne. He at last worked himself up to this celebrated 
climax :—‘ A noble Viscount (Stormont) has, in an elo- 
quent and energetic manner, expressed his feelings on the 
present melancholy situation of his Majesty—feelings ren- 
dered more poignant from the noble Viscount’s having 
been in habits of personally receiving marks of indulgence 
and kindness from his suffering Sovereign. My own 
sorrew, my Lords, is aggravated by the same cause. My 
debt of gratitude is, indeed, ample for the many favours 
which have been graciously conferred upon me by his 
Majesty; anp wHen I rorcet my SovEREIGN, May my Gop 
FORGET ME!’ ’”’ 

Lord Campbell does not forget to add the 
sharp, certainly coarse, but perhaps not unjust, 
retort of Wilkes, who was at the time seated on 
the steps of the throne, and which, though neces 
sar.ly spoken aside, immediately got into currency 
in political circles, and has been often quoted 
since. 

After this, Thurlow’s path became moreclear;and 
when the Commons sent up the Regency Bill, he 
concluded his eloquent appeal by exelaiming— 


«Ts there a man who hears me—who possesses the 
sensibility common to every human breast, who does not 
sympathise with her Majesty?’ [Here he began to be 
much affected.) ‘1 protest to I do not believe there 
is a noble Lord in the House who wishes to reduce to 
a forlorn condition a King labouring under a misfortun, 
equal to any misfortune that ever happened since 
fortune was known in the world. To hesitate about 


giving the household to the Queen, would show a total 
extinction of pity for that royal sufferer, whose calamity 
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eatities him to the most unlimited compassion, and even 


w inoreased respect : 
* Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed.”’” 


Here the orator burst into tears, and he resumed his seat 
on the woolsack as if still unable to give vent by language 


to his tenderness. , 

«These exhibitions were probably pretty justly appre- 
ciated in the House of Lords where the actor was known, 
and they must have caused a little internal tittering, 
although no noble Lord would venture openly to treat 
them with ridicule. But they made a prodigious impres- | 
sion on the public.” | 

[ut the King was now pitied, and therefore | 


popular with the nation; and his faithful Chan- 
cellor, the Kent to poor, old, mad Lear, shared in 
a popularity new to both of them. But what 
those at hand had all along clearly seen gradually 
beeame apparent to the public, though the eyes ! 
of the King were among the last opened to the | 
deceitfulness of his conscience-keeper. Pitt now | 
both distrusted and disliked Thurlow as much as | 
he afterwards did Lord Eldon, There was secret | 
discontent, if not open disunion, in the cabinet; | 
and Thurlow finally fell, though more through | 
his own ungovernable temper than any other cause. 
To the last he violently opposed every measure 
that savoured of improvement or liberality; and 
denounced the Jacobins of France as furiously as 
he had done the rebels of America; and finally, 
the King himself, when his Majesty had, at last, 
yielded to his dismissal. 

‘** His Majesty had no longer any occasion for his 
services.’ We are not informed of the channel through | 
which the dismissal was announced to the Chancellor, but 
the act was a dreadful surprise to him, and the manner of 
it deeply wounded his pride. ‘I have no doubt,’ writes 
the same person to whom Lord North had uttered his 
prophecy, ‘that this conduct of the King was wholly 
unexpected by Lord Thurlow: it mortified him most 
severely. I recollect his saying to me, ‘*‘ No man has a 
right to treat another in the way in which the King has | 


treated me : we cannot mect again in the same room.”’ ’ 
* % 7 * * 








‘* Seeing his fate inevitable, instead of quietly submit- | 
ting to it, he complained loudly of the ingratitude and 
faithlessness of Princes.’’ 


His last efforts as Chancellor were directed | 
against the rights of juries in cases of libel; and, | 
when defeated, he erected, in a strong protest, a | 
monument to his own illiberality and obstinacy. | 
Ilis parting advice to Sir John Scott, by this time | 
made Attorney-General, is full of character. 

‘** Stick by DPitt,’ said the retiring Chancellor: ‘he 
has tripped up my heels, and I would have tripped up his 
iffeould. I confess I never thought the King would have 
parted with me so easily. My course is run; and for the 
future I shall remain neutral, But you must on no ac- 
count resign: I will not listen for a moment to such an 
idea. We should be looked on as acouple of fools! Your 
Promotion is certain, and it should not be baulked by any 
such whimsical proceeding.’ ”’ . . ° 
_‘* When he again entered the House of Lords, he was 
like a dethroned sovereign, and he could not bear his 
diminished consequence, Seen without his robes, without 
his great wig, sitting obscurely on a back bench instead of 

whing over the assembly from the woolsack—the Peers 
were astonished to diseover that he was an ordinary mortal, | 
and were inclined to revenge themselves for his former | 
“Togauce by treating him with weglect. Finding his | 
«tered position so painful, he rarely took any part in the 
business of the House, and he might almost be considered 
a: having retired from public life.’’ 

® ’ 
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‘‘When he showed himself in the House, he was ob- 
served to look sulky and discontented. He was even at 
a loss where to seat himself, for he hated equally the 
government and the opposition, and there was no pre- 
cedent for an ex-Chancellor ing himself on & cfoss 
bench. He took no part in the important debates which 
arose on the French revolution, or on the origin of the 
war with the French Republic.’ 


In a few years, by gradual and natural process, 


_ Thurlow, out of office, became hidberal ; a friend “of 


the Prince,” and at last a patriot, warmly opposing 
the Treason and Sedition bills which followed hard 
on the abortive State Trials, when Hardy, Horne 
Tooke, and the other victims, for whose blood the 
Government seemed to thirst, were triumphantly 
acquitted, and constitutional principles saved 
from the most daring outrage on civil liberty that 
had been attempted since the Kevolution. Nay, 
Thurlow went farther: he became a parliamentary 
reformer. ‘“ Was it fitting,” he asked in the 
House of Peers, “ that— 


‘*A man should be subject to such penalties for saying 
it was an abuse that twenty acres of land below Old Sarum 
Hill, without any inhabitants, should send two represen- 
tatives tg parliament ?’’ 

Lord Campbell cites such contemporary me- 
moirs and publications as throw light upon the 
last years of his hero’s life, and his personal habits 


and tastes; but they are not of great interest ; 


except, perhaps, his intercourse with Horne 
Tooke : 


‘* His next effort was in favour of an old enemy whom, 
when Attorney-General, he had prosecuted and sent to 
gaol, and struggled to place in the pillery; but with whom 
he was now living on terms of great personal intimacy. 

‘* The following extract from the diary of a distinguished 
political character, some years deceased, gives an inte- 
resting account of their first meeting after the convicted 
parson had been marched off to Newgate :— 

‘** Lady Oxford, who then (i801) had a house at 
Ealing, had by Lord Thurlow’s desire (1 believe), but at 
all events with his acquiescence, invited Horne Tooke to 
dinner to meet him—Lord Thurlow never having seen 
him since he had prosecuted him, when Attorney-General, 
for a libel in 1778, and when the greatest bitterness was 
shown on both sides— so that this dinner was a meeting of 
great curiosity to us who were invited to it. Sheridan 
and Mrs. Sheridan were there, the late Lord Camelford, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Charles Warren, with several others, 
and myself. —Tooke evidently came forward for a display, 
and as | had met him repeatediy, and considered his 
powers of conversation as surpassing those of any person 





| I had ever seen (in point of skill aud dexterity, and if at 


all necessary in lying), so | took for granted old grumbling 
Thurlow would be obliged to lower his top-sail to him— 
but it seemed as if the very look and voice of Thurlow 
scared him out of his senses from the first moment—and 
certainly nothing could be much more formidable, So 
Tooke tried to recruit himself by wine, and, not 
generally a drinker, was very drunk; bat all w not 
do; he was perpetually trying to distinguish himself, and 
Thurlow as constantly laughing at him.’ ’’ 


Thurlow saw his reputation, like his power, 
pass before his mortal course was ran. 
The Keeper of the King’s conscience was never 


married, but he lived openly with a mistress (Mrs. 


Hervey), and their children were, without any 
disguise about the matter, brought out inte se- 
ciety as if they had been legitimate children; and, 
at least, while their father held the Great Seal, 


were as such well received. But, in spite of all 


es * 


this— 
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«* Tle was a prime favourite, not only with George III. 
but with Queen Charlotte, both supposed to be very strict 
in their notions of chastity; and his house was not only 

by his brother the Bishop, but by ecclesiastics 
of all ho celebrated the orthedoxy of the head 
of the law—his love of the established church—and his 
hatred of dissenters.” 


This, no doubt, covered a multitude of sins. It 
is to his credit that he took pains to educate his 
offspring for the society into which he obtruded 
them. For the rest, Lord Campbell hopes that 
his end was a good one, though he can give no 
particulars of it; and thus he moralises at the 
death-bed of the Ex-Chancellor:— 


‘*T trust that, conscious of the approaching change, 
having sincerely repented of his violence of temper, of 
the errors into which he had been led by worldly ambi- 
tion, and of the irregularities of his private life, he had 
seen the worthlessness of the objects by which he had been 
allured; that having gained the frame of mind which his 
awful situation required, he received the consolations of 
religion ; and that, in charity with mankind, he tenderly 
bade a long and last adieu to the relations and friends who 
surrounded him. He expired on the 12th of September, 
1806, in the seventy-sixth year of his age.”’ 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF 


Lord Campbell wishes, as in other ingtances, 
that Thurlow, in old age, had written the history 








THE ENGLISH CHANCELLORS. 


of his own times. His opinion of his contem 
poraries, of his brother Peers, and those Bi 
and Ecclesiastics who paid court to Mrs. Hervey 


to gain the favour of her “ protection,” would 
certainly have been edifying, as well as rich.and 
rare; and not less so his “ confessions” connected, 
with the Court and Carlton House, and the in, 
trigues at the period of the attempted Regency, 
most instructive to fledgling statesmen, and party. 
men still unskilled in the intricacies of domestig 
or back-stairs diplomacy. 

From the freedom and good spirit with which 
Lord Campbell has spoken of the Tory Chancel. 
lors of past periods, we anticipate that he will 
come out with becoming vigour in commenting 
on the dark period, the ‘ Reign of Terror,’’ which 
followed the dismissal of Thurlow, and continued, 
with little abatement, until the death of Lord 
Castlereagh. As he approaches contemporary 
times, we may also look forward to a richer accu- 
mulation of characteristic anecdote, and personal 
recollection, to enliven and diversify graver dis- 
cussions, and revive the vital interest which per- 
vaded the nobler records and more picturesque 
times of Wolsey, More, Bacon, and Clarendcn. 





NOTES ON WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.* 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


(Continued from page 23.) 


MELANCHTHON AND CALVIN, 


Or Mr. Landor’s notions in religion it would be | 
useless, and without polemic arguments it would be 
arrogant, to say that they are false. It is sufficient 
to say that they are degrading. In the dialogue be- 
tween Melanchthon and Calvin, it is clear that the 
former represents Mr. L. himself, and is not at | 
all the Melanchthon whom we may gather from | 
his writings. Mr. Landor has heard that he was | 
gentle and timid in action ; and he exhibits him | 
as a mere development of that key-note ; as a | 
compromiser of all that is severe in doctrine ; 
and as an effeminate picker and chooser in morals. 
God, in his conception of him, is not a father so 
much as a benign, but somewhat weak, old | 
grandfather ; and we, his grandchildren, being | 
now and then rather naughty, are to be tickled 
with a rod made of feathers, but upon the whole, 
may rely upon an eternity of sugar-plums. For | 
instance, take the puny idea ascribed to Me- 
lanchthon upon J/dolatry ; and consider for one 
moment how little it corresponds to the vast ma- 
chinery reared up by God himself against this 
- sectet poison and dreadful temptation of human 
nature. Melanchthon cannot mean to question 
the truth or the importance of the Old Testa- 
ment; and yet, if his view of idolatry (as reported 
by L.) be sound, the Bible must have been at the 
root of the worst mischief ever yet produced by 





| State. 
exist) of crétins or of lepers, nobody would talk of 
_cretinism or leprosy as of any morbid affection; 


| of man. 


larity chiefly besetting the Jews. But how per- 
verse a fancy! In the Jews, idolatry was 4 
disease ; in Pagan nations, it was the normal 
In a nation (if any such nation could 


that would be the regular and natural condition 
But where either was spoken of with 
horror as a ruinous taint in human flesh, it would 
argue, that naturally (and, perhaps, by a large 
majority) the people were uninfected. Amongst 
Pagans, nobody talked of idolatry—no such idea 
existed—because that was the regular form of 
religious worship. To be named at all, idolatry 
must be viewed as standing in opposition to some: 
higher worship that is not idolatry. But, next, 
as we are all agreed that in idolatry there is 
something evil, and differ only as to the propriety 
of considering it a Jewish evil—in what does 
this evil lie? It lies, according to the profound, 
Landorian Melanchthon, in this—that different 
idolaters figure the Deity under different forms? 
if they could all agree upon one and the sam@ 
mode of figuring the invisible Being, there need 
be no quarrelling ; and in this case, consequently, 
there would be no harm in idolatry—none what 
ever. But, unhappily, it seems each nation, © 
sometimes section of a nation, has a different 
fancy: they get to disputing; and from that 
they get to boxing, in which, it is argued, lie® 


idolatry. He begins by describing idolatry as | the true evil of idolatry. It is an extra cause Of 
“ Jewish ;” insinuating that it was an irregu-| broken heads. One tribe of men represent thé) 
: BO" 
i 





© The Works of Savage Landor. 2 vols. London: Moxon. 1846. 
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Deity as 4 beautiful young man, with a lyre and 
P golden bow; another asa snake ; and a third 
_-Egyptians, for instance, of old—as a beetle or 
an orion’; these last, according to Juvenal’s Te- 
mark, hating the happy privilege of growing 
their own gods in their own kitchen-gardens. 
In all this there would be no harm, were it not 
for subsequent polemics and polemical assaults. 
Such, if we listen to Mr. L., is Melanchthon’s 
profound theory* of a false idolatrous religion. 
Were the police everywhere on an English foot- 
ing, and the magistrates as unlike as possible to 
Turkish Cadis, nothing could be less objection- 
able; but, as things are, the beetle-worshipper 
despises the onion-worshipper ; which breeds ill 
blood: whence grows a cudgel; and from the 
cudgel a constable; and from the constable an 
unjust magistrate. Not so, Mr. Landor ; thus 
did not Melanchthon speak: and if he did, and 
would defend it for a thousand times, then for a 
thousand times he would deserve to be trampled 
by posterity into that German mire which he 
sought to evade by his Grecian disguise.t The 
true evil of idolatry is this : there is one sole idea 
of God, which corresponds adequately and cen- 
trally to his total nature. Of this idea, two things 
may be affirmed: the first being—that it is at 
the root of all absolute grandeur, of all truth, and 
of all moral perfection; the second being—that, 
natural and easy as it seems when once unfolded, 
it could only have been unfolded by a revelation ; 
and, to all eternity he, that started with a false 
conception of God, could not, through any effort 
of his own, have exchanged it for a true one. 
Allidolaters alike, though not all inequal degrees, 
by intercepting the idea of God through the prism 
of some representative creature that partially re- 
sembles God, refract, splinter, and distort that 
idea. Even the idea of light, of the pure, solar 
light—the old Persian symbol of God—has that 
depraving necessity. Light itself, besides being 
an imperfect symbol, is an incarnation for us. 
However pure itself, or in its original divine 
manifestation, for us it is incarnated in forms 
and in matter that are not pure: it gravitates 
towards physical alliances, and therefore towards 
unspiritaal pollutions. And all experience shows 
that the tendency for man, left to his own imagi- 
nation, is downwards. The purest symbol, derived 








*“ Melanchthon’s profound theory.”—That the reader 
may Dot suppose me misrepresenting Mr. L., I subjoin his 
words, p. 224, vol. I.:—“ The evil of idolatry is this—rival 
nations have raised up rival deities; war hath been de- 
nounced in the name of heaven; men have been murdered 
for the love of God; and such impiety hath darkened all 
the regions of the world, that the Lord of all things hath 

mocked by all simultaneously as the Lord of Hosts.” 

be evil of is, not that it distigures the Deity, (in 

which, it seems, there might be no great harm) but that 

one man's mnration differs from another man’s; which 
scadls to quarreling, and that to fighting.” 

+ * Grecian disguise :"—The true German name of this 
learned reformer was Schwarzerd (black earth); but the 
bomeliness and -provoking quality of such a designa- 


teu induced Melanchthon to ue it in Greek. By the 
way, I do not understand how ‘Mastanien the arch-purist 
- orthography, reconciles his spelling of the name to 
trek orthodaxy: there is no Greek word that could be 
aed by the English syllable “cthon.” Such a word 
Seah enethon wonld be a hybrid mouster—uneither fish, 
~~ y Ror good red herring. 
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from created things, can and will condescend to 
the grossness of inferior human natures, by sub- 
miiting to mirror itself in more and more carnal 
representative symbols, until finally the mixed 
element of resemblance to God is altogether 


buried and lost. God, by this succession of im- 
perfect interceptions, falls more and more under 
the taint and limitation of the alien elements 
associated with all created things; and, for the 
ruin of all moral grandeur in man, every idola- 
trous nation left to itself will gradually bring 
round the idea of God into the idea of a powerful 
demon. Many things check and disturb this ten- 
dency for a time ; but finally, and under that in- 
tense civilization to which man intellectually is 
always hurrying under the eternal evolution of 
physical knowledge, such a degradation of God's 
idea, ruinous to the moral capacities of man, 
would undoubtedly perfect itself, were it not for 
the kindling of a purer standard by revelation. 
Idolatry, therefore, is not merely an evil, and one 
utterly beyond the power of social institutions to 
redress, but, in fact, it is the fountain of all other 
evil that seriously menaces the destiny of the 
human race. 


PORSON AND SOUTHEY. 


THE two dialogues between Southey and Por- 
son relate to Wordsworth ; and they connect Mr. 
Landor with a body of groundless criticism, for 
which vainly he will seek to evade his responsibi- 
lity by pleading the caution posted up at the head 
of his Conversations, viz.—‘* Avoid a mistake in 
attributing to the writer any opinions in this book 
but what are spoken under his own name.” If 
Porson, therefore, should happen to utter villanies 
that are indictable, that (you are to understand) is 
Porson’s affair. Render unto Landor the elo- 
quence of the dialogue, but render unto Porson 
any kicks which Porson may have merited by 
his atrocities against a man whom assuredly he 
never heard of, and probably never saw. Now, un- 
less Wordsworth ran into Porson in the streets of 
Cambridge on some dark night about the era of 
the French Revolution, and capsized him into the 
kennel—a thing which is exceedingly improbable, 
considering that Wordsworth was never tipsy ex- 
cept once in his life, yet, on the other hand, is 
exceedingly probable, considering that Porson was 
very seldom otherwise—barring this one opening 
for a collision, there is no human possibility or 
contingency known to insurance offices, th 
which Porson ever could have been brought to 
trouble his head about Wordsworth. It would 
have taken three witches, and three broomsticks, 
clattering about his head, to have extorted from 
Porson any attention to a contemporary poet that 
did not give first-rate feeds. And a man that, 
besides his criminal conduct in respect of dinners, 
actually made it a principle to drink nothing but 
water, would have seemed so depraved a character 
in Porson’s eyes that, out of regard. to public 
decency, he would never have mentioned his 
had he even happened to know it. ‘* Oh no 
he never mentioned him.” Be assured of that. 
As to Poetry, be it known that Porson read none 
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whatever, unless it were either political or ob- 
scene. With no seasoning of either sort, ‘‘ where- 
fore,” he would ask indignantly, ‘‘ should I waste 
my time upon a poem ?{” Porson had read the 
Ralliad, because it concerned his political party : 
he had read the epistle of Obereea, queen of 
Otaheite, to Sir Joseph Banks, because, if Joseph 
was rather too demure, the poem was not. Else, 
and with such exceptions, he condeseended not to 





any metrical writer subsequent to the wra of Pope, | 


whose Eloisa to Abelard he could say by heart, 
and could even sing from beginning to end; which, 
indeed, he would do, whether you chose it or not, 


| temptation. 
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fashionable house in the neighbourhood of St. James's; 
and, although I expostulated with him, and insisted thay 


we were going up stairs and not down, he appeared ty 
me 80 ingenuous in his protestations to the contrary that 
I could well disbelieve him no longer. Nevert 

receiving on the stairs many shoves and elbowings, j 
could not help telling him plainly—that, if indeed it wa, 
the oyster-cellar in Fleet Street, the company was much 
altered for the worse ; and that, in future, I should fie. 
quent another. When the fumes of the pipes had lef 
me, I discovered the deceit by the brillianey and ind. 
cency of the dresses; and was resolved not to fall ints 
Although, to my great satisfaction, no im 


| modest proposal was directly made to me, I looked about 


after a sufficient charge of brandy, and sometimes | 


even though threatened with a cudgel, in case he 
persisted in his molestations. Waller he had also 
read, and occasionally quoted with effect, But 
as to a critique on Wordsworth, whose name had 
not begun to mount from the ground when Porson 
died,* as reasonably and characteristically might 
it have been put into the mouth of the Hetman 
Platoff. Instead of Porson’s criticisms on writ- 
ings which he never saw, let us hear Porson’s 
account of a fashionable rout in an aristocratic 
London mansion : it was the only party of dis- 
tinction that this hirsute but most learned Theban 
ever visited ; and his history of what passed (comic 
alike and tragic) is better worth preserving than 
‘* Brantome,” or even than Swift’s ** Memoirs of a 
Parish Clerk,” It was by the hoax of a young 
Cantab that the Professor was ever decoyed into 
such a party: the thing was a swindle ; but his 
report of its natural philosophy is not on that ac- 
count the less picturesque ;— 


¢ 


** Sovtruzy.—‘ Why do you repeat the word rout so 
often ¢ 

‘* Porson.—‘ I was once at one by mistake; and 
really I saw there what you describe : and this made me 
repeat the word and smile. You seem curious.’ 

‘* Sourngey.—‘ Rather, indeed.’ 

‘* Porsoy.—‘ I had been dining out ; there were some 
who smoked after dinner: within a few hours, the fumes 
of their pipes produced such an etfect on my head that | 
was willing to go into the air a little. Still I continued 


hot and thirsty ; and an under-graduate, whose tutor was | 


| has no gloves on ! 





| 


my old acquaintance, proposed that we should turn into | 


an oyster-cellar, and refresh ourselves with oysters and 
porter. ‘The rogue, instead of this, conducted me to a 


* An equal mistake it is in Mr. Landor to put into the 
mouth of Porson any vituperation of Mathias as one that 
had attered opinions upon Wordsworth. In the Pursuits 
of Literature, down to the loth edition, there is no men- 
tion of Wordsworth’s name. Southey is mentioned slight- 
ingly, and ehiefly with reference to his then democratic 

muciples; but not Coleridge, and not Wordsworth. 

Mathias soon after went to Italy, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life—died, 1 believe, and was buried—never, 

rhaps, having heard the name of Wordsworth. As to 

orsen, it is very true that Mathias took a few liberties 
with his private habits, such as his writing paragraphs in 
the little cabinet fitted up for the gens de plume at the 
Morning Chronicle Office, and other trifles. But these, 
thoug unpertinenees, were not of a nature seriously to 
offend. They rather flattered, by the interest which they 
argued in his movements. And with regard to Porson's 
main pretension, his exquisite skill in Greek, Mathias 
was not the man to admire this too little: his weakness, if 
in that point he had a weakness, lay in the opposite direc- 
tion. His own Greek was not a burthen that could have 
foundered a camel: he was neither accurate, nor extensive, 
yor profound. But yet Mr. L. is wrong in thinking that he 
drew it from an Index. In his Italian, he had the advan. 





tage probably of Mr. Landor himself: at least, he wrote it 
with more apparent fluency and compass. 





anxious that no other man should know me beside Ain 
whose wantonness had conducted me thither ; and T would 
have escaped, if I could have found the door, from which 
every effort 1 made appeared to remove me farther and 
farther. * * * A pretty woman said loudly, ‘‘ He 
"2 «* What nails the creature has '’ pe. 
plied an older one — ‘* Piano-forte Keys wanting the 
white.’’ ’ *’ 


T pause to say that this, by all accounts which 
have reached posterity, was really no slander, 
The Professor’s forks had become rather of the 
dingiest, probably through inveterate habits of 
scratching up Greek roots from diluvian mould, 
some of it older than Deucalion’s flood, and very 
good, perhaps, for turnips, but less so for the 
digits which turn up turnips, What followed, 
however, if itwere of a nature to be cireumstantially 
repeated, must have been more trying to the sensi- 
bilities of the Greek oracle, and to the blushes of the 
Policemen dispersed throughout the rooms, thas 
even the harsh critique upon his nails; which, let the 
wits say what they would in their malice, were ne 
doubt washed regularly enough once every three 
years. And, even if they were not, I should say 
that this is not by any means so strong a fact as 
some that are reported about many a continental 
professor. Mrs, (1———nt, with the twofold neat 
ness of an Englishwoman and a quaker, told me, 
that, on visiting Pestalozzi, the celebrated educa 
tion professor, at Yverdun, about 1820, her first 
impression, from a distant view of his dilapidated 


| premises, was profound horror at the grimness of 


his complexion, which struck her as no com 
plexieon formed by nature, but as a deposition 
from half a century of atmospheric rust—a most 
ancient wruge. She insisted on a radical purif- 
cation, as a sine qua non towards any interview 
with herself. The meek professor consented, 
Mrs. Cl. hired a stout Swiss charwoman, used 
to the scouring of staireases, kitchen floors, &¢.; 
the professor, whom, on this occasion, one may 
call “the prisoner,’’ was accommodated with? 
seat (as prisoners at the bar sometimes are with 
us) in the centre of a mighty washing-tub, and 
then scoured through a long summer forenoe™® 
by the strength of a brawny Helvetian arm 
“And now, my dear friend’’ said Mrs. Cl. # 
myself, “is it thy opinion that this was e 

Some people say it was; and I wish to disguist 
nothing ;—it was not mere soap that I had him 
seoured with, but soap and sand; so, say be 
nestly, dost thee call that eruel *” Laughing #? 
more than the frailty of my human natare comr 
pelled me, 1 replied, * Far from it; on the com 
trary, everybody must be charmed with her om 
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jderation for the professor, in not having him 
cleansed on the same principles as her carriage, 
viz., taken to the stable-yard, mopped severely, 
(* mobbed, dost thee say ¢” she exclaimed ; “No, 
no,” I said, “not mobbed, but mopped, until the 
gravel should be all gone”’}, “then pelted with 
buckets of water by firemen, and, finally, curry- 
combed and rubbed down by two grooms, keeping 
up @ sharp susurrus between them, so as to 
ssothe his wounded feelings ; after all which, a 
feed of oats might not have been amiss.” The 
result, however, of this scouring extraordinary 
was probably as fatal as to Mambrino’s helmet 
in Don Quixote. Pestalozzi issued, indeed, from 
the washing-tub like Aeson from Medea’s kettle ; 
he took his station amongst a younger and fairer 
veneration; and the dispute was now settled 
whether he belonged to the Caucasian or Mon- 
golian race. But his intellect was thought to 
have suffered seriously. The tarnish of fifty or 
sixty years seemed to have acquired powers of 
re-acting as a stimulant upon the professor’s 
fancy, through the rete mucosum, or through— 
heaven knows what. He was too old to be con- 
verted to cleanliness; the Paganism of a ne- 
glected person at seventy becomes a sort of reli- 
gion interwoven with the nervous system—just as 
the well-known Plica Polonica from which the 
French armies suflered so much in Poland, 
during 1807—8, though produced by neglect of 
the hair, will not be cured by extirpation of the 
hair. The hair becomes matted into Medusa 
locks, or what look like snakes ; and to cut these 
off is oftentimes to cause nervous frenzy, or other 
great constitutional disturbance. I never heard, 
indeed, that Pestalozzi sutiered apoplexy from 
his scouring; but certainly his ideas on education 
grew bewildered, and will be found essentially 
damaged, after that great epoch—his baptism by 
water and sand. 

Now, in comparison of an Orson like this man 
of Yverdun—this great Swiss reformer, who 
might, perhaps, have bred a pet variety of 
typhus fever for his own separate use—what 
signify nails, though worse than Caliban’s or Ne- 
buchadneazzar’s ? 

This Greek professor Porson—whose know- 
ledge of English was so limited that his total ear- 
go might have been embarked on board a walnut- 
thell, on the bosom of a slop bason, and insured 
for three halfpence—astonishes me, that have 
heen studying English for thirty years and up- 
wards, by the strange discoveries that he an- 
nounces in this field. One and all, I fear, are 
mares’ nests. He discovered, for instance, on his 
frst and last reception amongst aristocratic 
people, that in this region of society a female 
besom is called her neck. But, if it really had 

so called, | see no objection to the prineiple 
concerned in such disguises; and I see the great- 
est to that savage frankness which virtually is 
indicated with applause in the Porsonian remark. 
us consider. It is not that we cannot speak 


me of the female bosom, and we do so daily. 


g a statue, we do so without reserve; 


and in the act of suckling an infant, the bosom 
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of every woman is an idea so sheltered by the 
tenderness and sanetity with which all but raf- 
fians invest that organ of maternity, that no man 
scruples to name it, if the occasion warrants it, 
He suppresses it only as he suppresses the name 
of God; not as an idea that can itself contain 
any indecorum, but, on the contrary, as making 
other and more trivial ideas to beeome inde- 
corous when associated with a conception rising 
so much above their own standard. Equally, the 
words, afiiction, quilt, penitence, remorse, &ec., are 
proscribed from the ordinary current of conversa- 
tion amongst mere acquaintances ; and for the 
same reason, viz., that they touch chords too im- 
passioned and profound for harmonising with the 
key in which the mere social civilities of life are 
exchanged. Meantime, it is not true that any 
custom ever prevailed in any class of calling a 
woman's bosom her neck.— Porson goes on to say, 
that, for Ais part, he was born in an age when 
people had thighs. Well, a great many people 
have thighs still. But in all ages there must 
have been many of whom it is lawful to suspect 
such a fact zoologically ; and yet, as men hon- 
ouring our own race, and all its veils of 
mystery, not too openly to insist upon it, which, 
luckily, there is seldom any occasion to do, 

Mr. Landor conceives that we are growing worse 
in the pedantries of false delicacy. IL think 
not. His own residence in Italy has injured his 
sense of discrimination, It is not his countrymen 
that have grown conspicuously more demure and 
prudish, but he himself that has grown in Italy 
more tolerant of what is really a blameable eoarse- 
ness. Various instances occur in these volumes 
of that faulty compliance with Southern grossness, 
The tendencies of the age, among ourselves, lie 
certainly in one channel towards excessive refine- 
ment. So far, however, they do but balance the 
opposite tendencies in some other channels, The 
craving for instant effect in style—as it brings 
forward many disgusting Germanisms and other 
barbarisms—as it transplants into literature much 
slang from the street—as it re-acts painfully upon 
the grandeurs of the antique scriptural diction, by 
recalling into colloquial use many consecrated 
words which thus lose their Gothie beauty—also 
operates daily amongst journalists, by the tempta- 
tions of apparent strength that lurk in plain-speak- 
ing or even in brutality. What other temptation, 
for instance, can be supposed to govern these who, 
in speaking of hunger as it affects our paupers, so 
needlessly offend us by the very coarsest English 
word for the Latin word venter? Surely the word 
stomach would be intelligible to everybody, and 
yet disgust nobody. It would do for him that 
affects plain-speaking; it would do for you and 
me that revolt from gross-speaking. Signs from 
abroad speak the very same language, as to the 
liberal tendencies (in this point) of the nineteenth 
century. Formerly, it was treason for a Spaniard, 
even in a laudatory copy of verses, to suppose his 
own (Jueen lowered to the level of other females by 
the possession of legs! Constitutionally, the Queen 
was incapable of legs. How else her Majesty con- 
trived to walk, or te dance, the Inquisition soon 
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taught the poct was no concern of dis. Royal legs 
for females were an inconceivable thing—except 

Protestant nations; some of whom the 
Spanish Church affirmed to be even disfigured by 
tails! Having tails, of course they might have legs. 
Bat not Catholic Queens. Now-a-days, so changed 
is all this, that if you should even express your ho- 
mage to her Most Catholic Majesty, by sending 
her a pair of embroidered garters—which certainly 
pre-suppose legs—there is no doubt that the Spa- 
nish Minister of Finance would gratefully carry 
them to account—on the principle that ‘* every 
little helps.”” Mr. Porson is equally wrong, as I 
conceive, in another illustration of this matter, 
drawn from the human toes, and specifically from 
the great toe. It is true, that, in refined society, 
upon any rare necessity arising for alluding to so 
inconsiderable a member of the human statue, 
generally this is done at present by the French 
term doigt-de-pied—though not always—as may 
be seen in various honorary certificates granted 
to chiropodists within the last twenty months. 
And whereas Mr. Porson asks pathetically— W hat 
harm has the great toe done that it is never to be 
named? I answer—The greatest harm; as may 
be seen in the first act of ‘‘ Coriolanus,”’ where 
Menenius justly complains, that this arrogant 
subaltern of the crural system, 


« Being basest, meanest. vilest, 
Still goeth foremost.’’ 


Even in the villany of running away from battle, 
this unworthy cervant still asserts precedency. I 
repeat, however, that the general tendencies of 
the age, as to the just limits of parrhesia (using the 
Greek word in a sense wider than of old), are 
moving at present upon two opposite tacks; which 
fact it is, as in some other cases, that makes the 
final judgment difficult. 





ROMAN IMPERATOR. 


Mr. Landor, though really learned, often puts 
his learning into his pocket. 

Thus, with respect to the German Empire, Mr. 
L, asserts that it was a chimera; that the /mpe- 
rium Germancum was a mere usage of speech, 
founded (if | understand him) not even in a legal 
fiction, but in a blunder; that a German /mpera- 
tor never had a true historical existence; and, 
finally, that even the Roman title of Jmperator— 
which, unquestionably, surmounted in grandeur 
all titles of honour that ever were or will be— 
ranged in dignity below the title of Rez. 

I believe him wrong in every one of these doc- 
trines: let us confine ourselves to the last. The 
title of Imperator was not originally either above 
or below the title of Rex, or even upon the same 
level; it was what logicians call disparaté—it ra- 
diated from a different centre, precisely as the 
modern title of Decanus, or Dean, which is ori- 
ginally astrological [see the elder Scaliger on 
Manilius), has no relation, whether of superiority 
or equality or inferiority, to the title of Colonel, 
nor the title of Cardinal any such relation to that 
of Field-Marshal; and quite as little had Rer to 
Imperator. Masters of Ceremonies, or Lord Cham- 
berlains, may certainly create a precedency in fa- 
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vour of any title whatever in regard to any othe 
title; but such a precedency for any of the cages 
before us would be arbitrary, and not i 
out of any internal principle, though useful fo 
purposes of convenience. As regarded the Romag 
Imperator, originally like the Roman Pretora 
this title and the official rank pointed exclusively 
to military distinctions. In process of time, the 
Pretor came to be a legal officer, and the 

rator to be the supreme political officer. But the 
motive for assuming the title of Imperator, as the 
badge or cognizance of the sovereign authority, 
when the great transfiguration of the Republic 
took place, seems to have been this, An essenti 
new distribution of political powers had become 
necessary, and this change masqued itself t 
Romans, published itself in menaces and mutter 
ing thunder to foreign states, through the martial 
title of Imperator. A new equilibrium was de. 
manded by the changes which time and luxury 
and pauperism had silently worked in the compo 
sition of Roman society. If Rome was to bk 
saved from herself—if she was to be saved 
from the eternal flux and reflux—action and 
re-action—amongst her oligarchy of immense 
estates [which condition of things it was that 
forced on the great sine qué non reforms of Ceesar, 
against all the babble of the selfish Cicers, 
of the wicked Cato, and of the debt-riddea 
Senate]—then it was indispensable that a new 
order of powers should be combined for bridling 
her internal convulsions. To carry her off from 
her own self-generated vortex, which would, ine 
very few years, have engulphed her and drawn het 
down into fragments, some machinery as new a 
steam power was required: her own native sails 
filled in the wrong direction. There were already 
powers in the constitution equal to the work, but 
distracted and falsely lodged. These must be 
gathered into one hand. And, yet, as names are 
all-powerful upon our frail race, this recast must 
be verbally disguised. The title must be such as, 
whilst flattering the Roman pride, might yet am 
nounce to Oriental powers a plenipotentiary of 
Rome who argued all disputed points, not so much 
strongly as (in lrish phrase) with “ a strong back” 
—not so much piquing himself on Aristotelian 
syllogisms that came within Barbara and Cea 
rent, as upon thirty legions that stood within 
call. The Consulship was good for little; that, 
with some reservations, could be safely resigned 
into subordinate hands. The Consular name, 
and the name of Senate, which was still suffered 
to retain an obscure vitality and power of 
resurrection, continued to throw a popular lustre 
over the government. Millions wereduped. But 
the essential offices, the offices in which settled the 
organs of all the life in the administration, wet® 
these:—1, of Military Commander-in-Chief (i® 
cluding such a partition of the provinces as might 
seal the authority in this officer’s hands, and yet 
flatter the people through the Senate); 2, of Cem 
sor, 80 as to watch the action of morals and 
usages upon politics; 3, of Pontifex Maximus; 
4, and finally, of Tribane. The tribunitial powe% 
next after the military power, occupied the 











anxieties of the Cesars. All these powers, and 
some others belonging to less dignified functions, 
were made to run through the same central rings 
(or what in mail-coach harness is called the 
turrets): the ‘‘ribbons” were tossed up to one 
and the same imperial coachman, looking as 
amiable as he could, but, in fact, a very truculent 

, having powers more unlimited than 
was always safe for himself. And now, after | 
all this change of things, what was to be the. 
name? By what title should men know him?) 
Much depended upon that. The tremendous | 
symbols of 8. P.Q. R. still remained; nor had | 
they lost their power. On the contrary, the great | 
idea of the Roman destiny, as of some vast phan- 
tem moving under God to some unknown end, 
was greater than ever : the idea was now so great, 
that it had outgrown all its representative realities. 
Consul and Proconsul would no longer answer, 
because they represented too exclusively the in- 
terior or domestic fountains of power, and not the 
external relations to the terraqueous globe which 
were beginning to expand with sudden accelera- 
tions of velocity. The central power could not be 
forgotten by any who were near enough to have 
tasted its wrath : but now there was arising a ne- 
eessity for expressing, by some great unity of de- 
nomination, so as no longer to lose the totality in 
the separate partitions—the enormity of the cir- 
cumference. Anecessity for thishad repeatedly been 
found in negotiations, and in contests of ceremonial 
rank with oriental powers, as between ourselves 
and China. With Persia, the greatest of these 
powers, an instinct of inevitable collision* had, for 
some time, beenripening. It became requisite that 
there should be a representative officer for the whole 
Roman grandeur, and one capable of standing on 
the same level as the Persian king of kings; and 
this necessity arose at the very same moment that 
a new organization was required of Roman power 
for domestic purposes. There is no doubt that 
both purposes were consulted in the choice of 
the title Imperator. The chief alternative title 
was that of Dictator. But to this, as regarded 
Romans, there were two objections—first, that it 
was a mere provisional title, always commemorat- 
ing a transitional emergency, and pointing to some 
happier condition, which the extraordinary powers 
of the officer ought soon to establish. It was in 
the nature of a problem, and continually asked for 
its own solution. The Dictator dictated. He was 
the greatest ipse dixit that ever was heard of. 
It reminded the people verbally of despotic powers 
and autocracy. Then again, as regarded foreign 
nations, unacquainted with the Roman constitu- 
tion, and throughout the servile East incapable of 
understanding it, the title of Dictator had no 
meaning at all. The Speaker is a magnificent 
title in England, and makes brave men sometimes 
shake in their shoes. But, yet, if from rustic 
‘gnorance it is not understood, even that title 








* Herod the Great, and his father Antipater, owed the 
favour of Rome, and, finally, the throne of Judwa, to the 
Ponatle election which they made between Rome and 

*rsia: but made not without some doubts, as between 





's hardly yet brought to a satisfactory equation. 
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means nothing. Of the proudest Speaker that 
England ever saw, viz., Sir Edward Seymour, it 
is recorded that his grandeur failed him, sank 
under him, like the Newgate drop, at the very mo- 
ment when his boiling anger most relied upon andre- 
quired it. Hewas riding near Barnet, when a rustic 
waggoner a-head of him, by keeping obstinately 
the middle of the road, prevented him from pass- 
ing. Sir Edward motioned to him magnificently, 
that he must turn his horses to the left. The car- 
ter, on some fit of the sulks (perhaps from the 
Jacobinism innate m man), despised this panto- 
mime, and sturdily persisted in his mutinous dis- 
respect. On which Sir Edward shouted—‘* Fel- 
low, do you know who I am?” “ Noo-ah,” 
replied our rebellious friend, meaning, when faith- 
fully translated, no. ‘* Are you aware, Sirrah,” 
said Sir Edward, now thoroughly incensed, “that 
I am the right honourable the Speaker? At your 
peril, sir, in the name of the Commons of Eng- 
land, in Parliament assembled, quarter instantly 
to the left.” This was said in that dreadful voice 
which sometimes reprimanded penitent offenders, 
kneeling at the bar of the House. The carter, 
more struck by the terrific tones than the words, 
spoke an aside to ** Dobbin” (his “ thill” horse), 
which procured an opening to the blazing Speaker, 
and then replied thus—*‘ Speaker! Why, if so 
be as thou can’st speak, whoy-y-y-y-y,” (in the 
tremulous undulation with which he was used to 
utter his sovereign whoah-h-h-h to his horses), 
“ Whoy-y-y-y didn’t-a speak afore?” The wag- 
goner, it seemed, had presumed Sir Edward, from 
his mute pantomime, to be a dumb man; and all 
which the proud Speaker gained, by the procla- 
mation of his style and title, was, to be exonerated 
from that suspicion, but to the heavy discredit of his 
sanity. A Roman Dictator stood quite as poor a 
chance with foreigners, as our Speaker with a rus- 
tic. ‘“ Dictator! let him dictate to his wife; but he 
sha'n’t dictate to us.” Any title, to prosper with 
distant nations, must rest upon the basis of arms. 
And this fell in admirably with the political exi- 
gency for Rome herself. The title of /mperator was 
liable to no jealousy. Being entirely a military 
title, it clashed with no civil pretensions whatever. 
Being a military title, that recorded a triumph 
over external enemies in the field, it was dear to 
the patriotic heart; whilst it directed the eye to a 
quarter where all increase of power was concur- 
rent with increase of benefit to the State. And 
again, as the honour had been hitherto purely 
titular, accompanied by some auctoritas, in the 
Roman sense [not always honour, for Cicero was 
an Imperator for Cilician exploits, which he re- 
ports with laughter], but no separate authority in 
our modern sense. Even in military cireles it 
was open to little jealousy: nor apparently could 
ripen into a shape that ever would be so, sinee, 
according to all precedent, it would be continually 
balanced by the extension of the same title, under 
popular military suffrage, to other fortunate 
leaders. Who could foresee, at the 


of this reform, that this precedent would be abo- 

lished ¢ who could guess that henceforwards no 

more triumphs (but only a sparing distribution of 
Il 
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triumphal decorations), henceforwards no more | somatophulakes were princes ; and his empire 


Imperatorial titles for anybody out of the one conse- | 
crated family ¢ All this was hidden in the bosom 
of the earliest Imperator: he seemed, to the great | 
mass of the people, perfectly innocent of civic am- 
bition: he rested upon his truncheon, 7. ¢., upon 
S. P. Q. R.: like Napoleon, he said, ‘‘1 am but 
the first soldier of the republic,” that is, the most 
dutifal of her servants; and, like Napoleon, under 
cover of this martial pa/udamentum, he had soon 
fileched every ensign of authority by which the 
organs of public power could speak. But, at the | 
beginning, this title of Imperator was the one by 
far the best fitted to masque all this, to disarm 
suspicion, and to win the confidence of the people. 
The title, therefore, began in something like 
imposture; and it was not certainly at first the | 
gorgeous title into which it afterwards blossomed. 


i 
| 
| 


The earth did not vet ring with it. The rays of its | 
diadem were not then the first that said Al/ hail! | 
to the rising—the last that said Farewell ! to the | 
setting sun. But still it was already a splendid dis- | 
tinction; and, in a Roman ear, it must have sounded 
far above all competition from the trivial title (in 
that day) of ** Rex,’’ unless it were the Persian Rex, 
viz., ‘* Rex Regum.” Romans gave the title; they | 
stooped not to accept it.* Even Mark Antony, 
in the all-magnificent description of him by Shak- 
spere’s Cleopatra, could give it in showers—kings 
waited in his ante-room, ‘‘and from his pocket | 
fell crowns and sceptres.”” The title of Imperator 
was indeed reaped in glory that transcended the | 
glory of earth, but it was not, therefore, sown in | 
dishonour. 

We are all astonished at Mr. Landor—mvyself | 
and 300 select readers. What can he mean by 
tilting against the Imperator—Semper Augustus ¢ 
Before Aim the sacred fire (that burned from 
century to century) went pompously in advance— | 
before Aim the children of Europe and Asia-—of 
Africa and the islands, rode as dorupheroi ; his 


* Slooped not to accept u.—The notion that Julius Ce 
sar. who of all men must have held cheapest the title of 
Rex, had seriously intrigued to obtain it, arose (as | con- 
ceive) from two mistakes—Ist, From a misinterpretation 
of a figurative ceremony in the pageant of the Lupercalia. 
‘The Romans were ridiculously punctilious in this kind of 
jealousy. They charged Pompey at one time with a plot 
for making himself king, because he wore white bandages | 
round his thighs; now whife,in olden days, was as much 
the regal colour as purple. Think, dear reader, of nus—of | 
you and me—being charged with making ourselves kings, 

vecause we nay choose to wear white cotton drawers. Pom- 
pey was very angry, and swore bloody oaths that it was not 
ambition which had cased his thighs in white fascine. 
“ Why, what is it then?” said a grave citizen. “ What is it, | 
man” replied Pompey, “it is rheumatism.” Dogberry | 
must have had a band in this charge:—“ Dost thon bear, 

thon varlet? Thon are charged with incivism ; and it shall | 


go bard with me but | will prove thee to thy face a false | 
knave, and guilty of flat rheumatism.” The other reason | 
which has tended to confirm posterity in the belief that 
Cwsar really coveted the title of Her was the confusion of 
the truth arising with Greek writers. asileus, the term | 
by which indifferently they designated the mighty Artaxerxes | 
and the pettiest requlws, was the original translation used | 
for Imperator. Subsequently, and especially after Diocle- 
sian bad approximated the aule powps to Eastern models, 
the terms Autocrator, Aaisar, Auqustus, Schastos, &e., came 


more into use. But after Trajan’s time, or even to that of | 
Commodns, generally the same terms whieh expressed | 
I rator and Imperuorial viz. Basileus and Basitiikos to 
a Grecian ear expressed Rex and Regalis. . 


when burning out in Byzantium, farnished from 
its very ruins the models for our western honours 
and ceremonial. Had it even begun in circum 
stances of ignominy, that would have been cured 
easily by its subsequent triumph. Many are the 
titles of earth that have found a glory in looking 
back to the humility of their origin as its mos 
memorable feature. The fisherman who sits upea 
Mount Palatine, in some respects the grandest of 
all Potentates, as one wielding both earthly and 
heavenly thunders, is the highest example of this, 
Some, like the Mamelukes of Egypt and the early 


janizaries of the Porte, have glorified themselves 


in being slaves. Others, like the Caliphs, have 
founded their claims to men’s homage in the faetof 
being successors to those who (between ourselves) 


_were knaves. And once it happened to Professer 


Wilson and myself that we travelled in the same 
post-chaise with a most agreeable madman, who, 
amongst a variety of other select faets which he 
communicated, was kind enough to give us the 
following etymological account of our much-re- 
spected ancestors the Saxons: which furnishes 4 
further illustration [quite unknown to the learned) 
of the faet—that honour may glory in deducing 


itself from cireumstances of humility. He as 
sured us that these worthy Pagans were a league 


comprehending every single brave man of Germaa 
bleed; so much so, that on sailing away they left 


that unhappy land ina state of universal cowardice, 


which accounts for the licking it subsequently re 
ceived from Napoleon. The Saxons were very poor, 
as brave men too often are. In fact, they had me 
breeches, and, of course, no silk stockings. They 
had, however, sacks, which they mounted on their 
backs, whence naturally their name Seav-on 
Sacks-on ! was the one word of command, and that 
spoken, the army was ready. In reality, it was 
treason to take them off. But this endorsement of 
their persons was not assumed on any Jewish prim 
ciple of humiliation; on the contrary, in the mos 
flagrant spirit of defiance to the whole race of maw. 


_ For they proclaimed that, having no breeches ner 


silk stockings of their own, they intended, wind and 
weather permitting, to fill these same sacks with 
those of other men. The Welshmen then oceup¥ 
ing England were reputed to have a good stock of 
both, and in quest of this Welsh wardrobe the 
Sacks-on army sailed. With what success it # 
not requisite to say, since here in one post-chais, 
1430 years after, were three of their posterity, the 
Professor, the madman, and myself, indorsees (as 
you may say) of the original indorsers, who wert 
all well equipped with the objects of this great 


| Sacks-on exodus. 


It is true that the word emperor is not in every 
situation so impressive as the word king. Bat 


_that arises in part from the latter word having 


less of specialty about it; it is more catholic, amd 
to that extent more poetic; and in part from 
accidents of position which disturb the relation 


of many other titles beside. The Proconsul had 


a grander sound, as regarded military e 
than the principal from whom he emanated. Th® 


| Surena left a more awful remembrance of B® 
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walizy Vienna, should succeed in stripping it of its 
sTandeurs, For, as it stands at present, it is the 


ite upon the comrades of Julian in his Persian 
expedition than the Surena’s master. And there 
are many cases extant in which the word angel 
strikes a deeper key, cases where power is con- 
templated as well as beauty or mysterious exis- 
tence, than the word arehangel, though confessedly 
higher in the hierarchies of Heaven. 

Let me now draw the reader’s attention to 
Count Julian, a great conception of Mr. Lan- 
dor’s. 

The fable of Count Julian (that is, when 
comprehending all the parties to that web, of 
which de is the centre) may be pronounced the 
grandest which modern history unfolds. It is, 
wud it is aot, scenical. In some portions (as the 


fate so mysterious of Roderick, and in a higher | 
sense of Julian) it rises as much above what the 
. ry | 
stage could illustrate, as does Thermopyle above | 
The man was | 


the petty details of narration. 
mad that, instead of breathing from a hurricane 
of harps some mighty ode over Thermopyle, 
fancied the little conceit of weaving it into a 
metrical novel or succession of incidents. Yet, 
on the other hand, though rising higher, Count 
Julian sinks lower: though the passions rise far 
above Troy, above Marathon, above Thermopyle, 
and are such passions as could not have existed 
under Paganism; in some respects they conde- 
seend and preconform to the stage. The charac- 
ters are all diflerent, all marked, all in position ; 
hy which, never assuming fixed attitudes as to 
purpose and interest, the passions are deliriously 
complex, and the situations are of corresponding 
grandeur. Metius Fuftfetius, Alban traitor! that 
wert torn limb from limb by antagonist yet con- 
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lederate chariots, thy tortures, seen by shudder- 
ing armies, were not comparable to the unseen 
tortures in Count Julian’s mind; who—whether 
his treason prospered or not, whether his dear 
outraged daughter lived or died, whether his 
king were trampled in the dust by the horses of 
infidels, or escaped as a wreck from the fiery | 
‘truggle, whether his dear native Spain fell fur 
ages under misbelieving hounds, or, combining 
her strength, tossed off them, but then also him- 
“f, with one loathing from her shores—saw, 
4 he looked out into the mighty darkness, and 
stretched out his penitential hands vainly for 
pity or for pardon, nothing but the blackness of | 
ruin, and ruin that was too probably to career 
through centuries. ‘To this pass,” as Caesar 
said to his soldiers at Pharsalia, ‘‘ had his ene- 
mes reduced him; and Count Julian might 
truly say, as he stretched himself a rueful sup- 
pliant before the Cross, listening to the havoe 
‘hat was driving onwards before the dogs of the 
Crescent, My enemies, because they would not 
Taunember that | was a man, forced me to forget 
that | was a Spaniard :—to forget thee, oh na- 
uve Spain,—and, alas! thee, oh faith of Christ!” 

The story is wrapt in gigantic mists, and looms 
de one like the Grecian fable of Cdipus; and 
sere will be great reason for disgust, if the deep 
Arabic researches now going on in the Escurial, 
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| most fearful lesson extant of the great moral, 
that crime propagates erie, and violence inherits 
violence ; nay,a lessonon the awful necessity which 
exists at times, that one tremendous wrong should 
blindly reproduce itself in endless retaliatory 
wrongs. To have resisted the dread temptation, 
would have needed an angel’s nature: to have 
yielded, is but human; should it, then, plead in 
vain for pardon? and yet, by some mystery of 
evil, to have perfected this human vengeance, is, 
finally, to land all parties alike, oppressor and 
oppressed, in the passions of hell. 

Mr. Landor, who always rises with his subject, 
and dilates like Satan into Teneriffe or Atlas, 
when he sees before him an antagonist worthy of 
his powers, is probably the one man in Europe 
that has adequately conceived the situation, the 
stern self-dependency and the monumental misery 
of Count Julian. That sublimity of penitential 
grief, which cannot accept consolation from man, 
cannot hear external reproach, cannot condeseend 
to notice insult, cannot so much as see the curio- 
sity of by-standers; that awful carelessness of all 
but the troubled deeps within his own heart, and 
of God's spirit brooding upon their surface, and 
searching their abysses, never was so majestically 
described as in the following lines; it is the 
noble Spaniard, Hernando, comprehending and 
loving Count Julian in the midst of his treasona, 
who speaks:—Tarik, the gallant Moor, having 
said that at last the Count must be happy; for 
that 





‘* Delieious calm 
Follows the fierce enjoyment of revenge."’ 


Hernando replies thus :— 


‘* That calm was never his; no other will be, 
Not victory, that o’ershadows him, sees he: 
No airy and light passion stirs abroad 
To ruffle or to soothe him ; all are quell’d 

Jeneath a mightier, sterner, stress of mind. 
Wakeful he sits, and lonely, and unmov'd, 
Beyond the arrows, shouts, and views of men. 
As oftentimes an eagle, ere the sun 
Throws o’er the varying earth his early ray, 
Stands solitary—stands immovable 
Upon some highest cliff, and rolls his eye, 
Clear, constant, uwnobservant, unabas’ d, 

In the cold light above the dews of morn.” 


One change suggests itself to me as possibly for 


| the better, viz., if the magnificent line 


‘* Beyond the arrows, shouts, and views of men’’— 


were transferred to the secondary object, the 
eagle, placed after what is now the last line, it 
would give a fuller rhythmus to the close of the 
entire passage ; it would be more literally appli- 
cable to the majestic and solitary bird, than to 
the majestic and solitary man; whilst a figura- 
tive expression even more impassioned might be 
found fer the utter self-absorption of Count Ju- 
lian’s spirit—too grandly sorrowful to be capable 


of disdain. 


It completes the pieture of this ruined prinee, 
that Hernando, the sole friend (execpt his daugh- 


ter) still cleaving to him, dwells with i 

desire upon his death, knowing the necessity of 
this consummation to his own seeret desires, 
knowing the forgiveness which would settle upon 
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his memory after that last penalty should have 
been paid for his errors, comprehending the peace 
that would then swallow up the storm :-— 
‘* For his own sake I could endure his less, 
Pray for it, and thank God: yet mourn I must 
Him above all, so great, so bountiful, 
So blessed once !’’ 
It is no satisfaction to Hernando that Julian 
should “ yearn for death with speechless love,” 
but Julian does so: and it is in vain now, amongst 
these irreparable ruins, to wish it otherwise. 
‘«’*Tis not my solace that ’tis * jis desire: 
Of all who pass us in life's drear descent 
We grieve the most for those who wish’ d to die.”’ 
How much, then, is in this brief drama of 
Count Julian, chiseled, as one might think, by 
the hands of that sculptor who fancied the great 
idea of chiseling Mount Athos into a demigod, 
which almost insists on being quoted; which seems 
to rebuke and frown upon one for not quoting it: 
passages to which, for their solemn grandeur, 
one raises one’s hat as at night in walking under 
the Coliseum ; passages which, for their luxury 
of loveliness, should be inscribed on the phy- 
lactories of brides, or upon the frescoes of Ionia, 
illustrated by the gorgeous allegories of Rubens. 
‘* Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.”’ 
Yet, reader, in spite of time, one word more on 
the subject we are quitting. Father Time is 
certainly become very importunate and clamo- 








* “’ Tis” :—Scotchmen and Irishmen (fora reason which 
it may be elsewhere worth while explaining) make the 
same mistake of supposing ‘fis and ‘tras admissible in 
prose: which is shocking toan English ear, for since 1740 


they have become essentially poetic forms, and cannot, | 
without a sense of painful affectation and sentimentality, | 


be used in conversation or in any mode of prose. Mr. 
Landor does not make that mistake, but the reduplication 
of the ‘tis in this line, will he permit me to say? is dread 

ful. He is wide awake to such blemishes in other men of 
all nations: soam 1. He blazes away all day long against 
the trespasses of that class, like a man in spring protecting 
oon hale against birds. Sodolattimes. And if ever I 
publish that work on Style, which for years has been in 
preparation, I fear that, from Mr. Landor, it will be neces- 
sary to cull some striking flaws in composition, were it 
only that in his works must be sought some of its most 
striking brilliancies. 


SKETCHES IN C 


GLASGOW—PAST, 


LONDON is not inaptly dubbed a wilderness of 
brick. Glasgow may be called by a name more 
wonderful—a mighty maze of Portland stone. 
At Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott constructed 
a romance of stone and lime. The merchant 
princes of Glasgow have built up a great fact 
of ashlar and mortar.* Substantiality is the 
extraordinary feature in the greatness of our 
Scotch cities. There is no city in the world 


* Glasgow, even at the close of last century, enjoyed the 
distinction of being pronounced by the fastidious Pennant 
“the best built of any second-rate city I ever saw; the 
houses of stone, and, in general, well Quilt, plain, and un- 
affeeted.”— J’rnnanfs Towr. 


PRESENT, 


' rously shrill since he has been fitted up with thas 
| horrid railway whistle ; and even old Mother 
Space is growing rather impertinent, when she 
speaks out of monthly journals licensed to 

but small quantities of bulky goods; yet one thing 
I must say in spite of them both. 

| Itis, that although we have had from men of me. 
_morable genius, Shelley in particular, both dire; 
and indirect attempts (some of them powerful at. 
tempts) to realise the great idea of Prometheus, 
which ideais so great, that (like the primeval ma- 
jesties of Human Innocence, of avenging Deluges 
that are past, of Fiery visitations yet to come) jt 
has had strength to pass through many climates, 
-and through many religions, without essential 
| loss, but surviving, without tarnish, every furnace 
_of chance and change ; so it is that, after all has 
been done which intellectual power could do singe 
| Aischylus (and since, Milton in his Satan), no 
embodiment of the Promethean situation, none ef 
the Promethean character, fixes the attentive eye 
upon itself with the same secret feeling of fidelity 
to the vast archetype, as Mr. Landor’s ‘* Count 
Julian.” There is in this modern aerolithe the 
same jewelly lustre, which cannot be mistaken; 
the same “non imitabile fulgur,”’ and the same 
character of ‘‘ fracture,”’ or cleavage, as minerale- 
gists speak, for its beaming iridescent grandeur, 
redoubling under the crush of misery. The colour | 
and the coruscation are the same when splintered 
by violence ; the tones of the rocky * harp are the 
same when swept by sorrow, There is the same 
spirit of heavenly persecution against his enemy, 
persecution that would have hung upon his rear, 
and ‘‘ burn’d after him to the bottomless pit,” 
though it had yawned for both; there is the same 
gulf fixed between the possibilities of their recor- 
ciliation, the same immortality of resistance, the 
same abysmal anguish. Did Mr. Landor cow | 
scivusly cherish this Aischylean ideal in compo 
ing ** Count Julian ¢” 1 know not; there it is. 











———— --- —— ee ee —— 


* “ Rocky harp :"—There are now known other cases 
beside the ancient one of Memnon’s statue, in which thr 
“ deep-grooved” granites, or even the shifting sands ¢ 
wildernesses, utter mysterious music to ears that wate 
and wait for the proper combination of circumstances. 





[ITIES.—No, I. 
AND FUTURE. 


like Edinburgh, save only St. Petersburgh, * 
where the polished marble of the ranges of p* 
laces transcends the beauty of the granulst 
blocks of Craigleith quarry. The time is ne 
far distant when there was nothing in Glasgo¥ 
like the modern parts of Edinburgh, excepting 
Blytheswood Square. Woodside Crescent w# 
not as yet. “ Will you go to Kelvin Grow, 
bonnie lassie, O !"’ was certainly a popular af, 





« Riding up the Newski Perspective, the most mag® 

ficent street in that magnificent city, I felt the stories# 

its splendour were not exaggerated, and that this was. 
3 


deed entitled to the proud appellation of the “ Palmyrad 
the North.”"—Stephens's Incidents of Travel. r 
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pat never, at that time, executed on a keyed | —but not in its glory. We can hardly hope to 
bugle from the top of the Royal Crescent om- | satisfy such persons that the real Glasgow of 
nibas. The sacred seclusion of that classic which we speak is the Glasgow of their ima- 
grove, and, eke, its pear-tree well, uninvaded by ginations, 80 unparalleled has been its progres- 
the petrifying approach of its elegant rival, | sion in beauty and in bounds. 

“ Ring Grove” (a handsome stone crescent), was Unhappily, the architectural advances of cities 
only aecessible by the dangerous pass of a rickety | do not cure the evils they conceal. On the con- 
old wooden bridge, crumbling into visible decay. | trary, the houses abandoned by the affluent for 
Now, things are greatly altered. The Great | abodes of greater magnificence, are immediately 
Western Road, traversing, like a huge Roman | parcelled out into single rooms amongst the 
Wav, the lands of Woodside ; and spanning, | swelling herds of the poor. Whilst the splen- 
with massive arch, the blue stream of the Kel- | dour of palaces alone appears to be adding gran- 
vin, sends off, in radiations, its incipient lines of | deur to the new extent, another addition of fear- 
architectural splendour. The New Parliamen- | ful magnitude is silently accumulating at a city's 
tary Road, stretching its interminable length | core unseen ! Think, that for every single edi- 
with more plebeian pretensions in an opposite | fice whose aspect ornaments the magical exten- 
direction, adds mass upon mass to the municipal | sion of the New Parliamentary Boundary of 
structures. Railways penetrate on gigantic via- | Glasgow,* a house of misery, it may be a den of 
ducts, or through subterranean passages, towards | thieves, a haunt of midnight revelry, a how? of 
the great civic centre ; whilst canals, as if con- | vice, is somewhere or other within the pent-up 
«cious of their slow-going qualities being in ar- | precincts of the city, added also to its evils ! 
rear of the age, peer in about the suburbs. * | Think, and exclaim with Cowper— 

At the centre of the city itself, an absolutely new “ God made the country, and man made the town !" 
frontage is rapidly superseding the old familiar, Such is Glasgow, seen at a bird's eye glance. 
aspect of Old Glasgow-—if aught in Glasgow be | But, in the ancient times—so little distant, that 
subject to be termed old, save the Cathedral and | their antiquity is nearly an anomaly—it was far 
the College. The latter edifice, with its quaint | diferent. We have only to go back to the 
monastic-like quadrangles—not excepting the | twelfth century, and consider what Glasgow was 
magnificent Grecian pile of the Hunterian Mu- | then ;—an ecclesiastical hamlet, ‘hanging on the 
seum—is about to be numbered with the things | verge of the romantic Molendinar, in clustered 
that were, by a transference of the College to| repose, at the base of the gigantic Cathedral. 
the lands of Woodside, and the conversion of its Perhaps there might have been a row of fisher- 
area, by Act of Parliament, into a railway ter- | men’s huts along the Broomielaw—for clerks in 
minus! The boast of Augustus, that he had | cathedral stalls were fond as cats of fish! The 
found Rome built of brick and left it of marble, | rich ruddy salmon of the Clyde were certain to 
will, in short, ere long, be paralleled in Glasgow. | have hugely tickled their palates, 

But rebuilding, like knowledge, would seem to | ‘« On Fridays when they fasted.” 

be a pursuit sometimes attended with difficulties. 
We have heard of a foreign wren which, to elude 
the mischievous pranks of the monkey, builds its 
pendant nest downwards from the bough of a 
tree. We actually observed a tall thin tenement | 
in the Trongate of Glasgow in process of being | 
built downwards, in the same fashion, in the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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How lovely must have been that scene, at the 
close of that century, when St. Kentigern’s was 
newly rebuilt, after its destruction by fire. Loom- 
ing through the thin mists that struggled with 
the early sunshine of summer, might be descried 
the huge bulk of the long nave and choir, sur- 
wis beter! h se a mounted by the centre tower and spire character- 
tl ag gina oe be per ii ca istic of the Gothic structures of the period, emer- 
hae sah ‘a 7 of Guild! T gon . 4 ging on the eye in the full bold definition of its 
pap ‘eee ‘lasgow only from the novel o bulk.+ The Molendinar, lovely mill-stream of 
ob Roy,” who have never perused the broad- . 
sleet of expanded masonry it now outspreads 
over many square miles of a densely crowded | * By . recent Act of ner pase wee Ay | of a 
area— — oe os ¢ | how embraces, in one united municipality, the whole six- 
- ¥ who have heard but of the Salt-Market, teen city districts lying on either side of the Clyde; but 
‘¢ Briggate, the Goosedubs, and the Gorbals, | which may, in general terms, be described as extending 
as its leading localitie ill hardly imagine | from the bends of the Clyde upon the east to the course 
that there ¢ 1 epg fool ‘ on Ske of the Kelvin on the west, and as including, along with 
» = such @ region as & fas tonable | Glasgow proper, the suburbs of Calton and Milend, Port 
—— in Glasgow, with its Clarendon Places, | Dundas, and Anderston, on the north _-—— ; ~ 
and its Apsley P ill recently, the | Hutehesontown, Gorbals, Laurieston, 
suburban ase 1 oe ror - ¥ Kingston, on the south—all under the government of a 
squalor of the Coweaddens was alone | «joca) parliament,” or municipal council of 48, and one 
, nw" Pile ta general system of police, over which the election of a su- 
2 ate | perintendent is pending. Glasgow is now, therefore, 
bk; The. subsisting railways comprehend only the Gar. | owing to the existence of separate municipal governments 
ork Wishaw and Coltness), the Ayrshire and the Green. | in and around London, the largest municipality in the 
> the Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Pollock and Govan, | three kingdoms, considerably exceeding Manchester, both 
ra some other coal lines ; although a multitude more, | in population and extent. 
uding the Neilston and Barrhead Direct, the Cale-| +John Murdo, the great Scotch master- who had 
n the builder of 

















satan, and the General Terminus lines are advancing, | “Melros in kepying,” is said to have been 
° ang t© come into operation. The Canals include | the pile dedicated by John Achaius to St. Mungo, in 1146. 
= nion Canal, a branch of the Forth and Clyde Canal ; | It stands 100 feet above the level of the river, is 319 feet 


Comat akiand Canal ; and the Paisley and Johnstone | long from west to east, 63 feet broad, #0 feet im the 


_ choir, and 63 in the nave; is supported by 147 pillars ; 
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yore! whatever it may be now (and be that 
nameless), swept bye, over beds of pearl, be- 
twixt overhanging cliffs, romantically precipitous. 
Woods upon the heights, already vocal with the 
murmurs of feathered nature, concerted with the 
unsophisticated, hydraulic strains amidst tke peb- 
bles below! They had a decided taste for the 
picturesque, those polished minions of ancient 
priesteraft! And it will always be a sufficient 


answer to every one who denies (as some do) the | 


existence of a site of beauty in or around Glas- 
gow, that they selected this for the site of a ca- 
thedral dome, out of all the lovely spots that lie 
along the vale of Clyde, from Stonebyres to 
Kelvin. 

The literal signification of the word or words, 
‘*Glas-gow”—the Grey Smith—has given rise to 


the belief that the name originated with some — 


son of Vulean, who blazed away upon the spot 
prior to its becoming the site of any church. 
Upon the principles, probably, which served to 
transmogrify the initial letters of ‘‘ Aiken Dram’s 
Lang Ladle” into a Roman inscription, the site 
of the Grey Smith’s forge, near that of the 
Bishop’s Castle, has even been traced by the an- 
tiquary! The very natural interpretation of ‘‘a 
dark glen” from the British language, and, even 
from the Celtic, the not improbable one of “ the 
greyhound feriy,’”” have also been given the words, 
‘*Glas-gow.”’ There is evidently scope here for 
traditionary legends; but if any ever hung on 
the name of Glasgow, they are irrecoverably lost. 

The history of Glasgow commences with the 
fact of its having been one of the stations on the 
Clyde of the Roman province of Valentia, till 
A.D. 426, when the Romans finally retired from 


this island to defend their own imperial city from | 


the inroads of the Goths. Two centuries after 


their removal, Saint Mungo, or, to speak more | 


politely, Saint Kentigern is said (by Spottis- 
wood) to have founded here ‘‘a stately church.” 


lighted by 157 windows; but never assumed the perfect 
crucial form frem the south transept (as bappened in the 
neighbouring instance of Paisley Abbey Church), never 
having been completed, although founded. The altitude 
of the exquisite central tower is 225 feet. ‘The roofing of 


the cathedral with lead, by Bishop Spottiswood, previous | 


to 1615, has been the means of retaining it in excellent 
preservation ; although one portion of the unfinished tran- 


sept is characteristically known as “the dripping aisle.” | 


Governinent having, some time ago, proposed to coutnbite 
£10,000, provided a like sum should be contributed by the 


citizens of Glasgow, for the restoration and preservation | 
of this ancient fabric, to which the community evinced so | 


fervent an attachment as to save it from destruction at the 
Reformation, the most judicious repairs have, for alength 
of time past, been proceeding for the renovation of the 


mnessive pile. ‘Lhe castle, or residence of the Bishop, | 


adjoined the cathedral; but its remains were removed 
about fifty years since, and the Glasgow Roval Infirmary 


erected on the site. Sir Walter Scott's description of the | 


eathedral crypt, the reputed a of St. Mungo, the 
founder of the cathedral, is too well known to be here re- 


ted. ‘This crypt is a dense colonnade of 65 pillars, | 


some of which are 18 feet in circumference ; and, although 
18 feet in height, are buried some five or six feet in mortal 
monid, so that its extensive range of low-browed, dark and 
twilight vaults are exactly such as are used for sepulchres. 
Whilst used as a church, for two centuries and a half 


after the Reformation, this must have continued to be one | 


of the most singular places of worsbip in Europe, recalling 
the churches in the catacombs of ancient Rome and early 
Christianity. Penunaut observes, that the congregation 


might truly sey, Clamart cr profundis. 


Where is it now? The Danes, probably, da 
stroyed it ; for of its subsequent fate we know 
nothing more than the name of Baldred of Inch. 
innan, the next ecclesiastic in it after Sain 
Mungo. )o matter; it appears that Saint Mung 
was canonised as a cathedral saint, in conse 
quence of having instituted this church. At tie 
Culdee era of 560, at which he flourished, this 
holy man was, perhaps, not so much amiss. Ex. 





cept that his extraction was not particularly nr. 
| putable—being the bastard of Thametis, the 
| Pictish King Loth’s daughter—we have nothing 
to allege against him. It is a wise child, they 
say, that knows its own papa. Whatever may 
' have been Saint Mungo’s wisdom, he must have 
entertained very grave doubts on this particular 
subject. His paternity was imputed to Eugenius 
Ill., king of the Scots. Fleeing from a fa 
_ther’s wrath, the Saint’s unhappy mother was 
driven, by the winds and waves, upon the Fife 
coast at Culross, and gave birth to the Saim 
in that town of coal. Saint Mungo was com- 
mitted to the care and tuition of Saint Ser- 
vanus, or Saint Serf, the hermit of Culross 
(afterwards Bishop of Orkney), the oldest Ca- 
ledonian pedagogue on record; and, appropri- 
ately enough, at an annual ‘‘ feast,’’ long main- 
tained at Culross, in honour of St. Serf, the chief 
insignia of the procession consisted of branches of 
scholastic birch! Saint Mungo seems to have 
retained, through life, a wholesome sense of per- 
sonal discipline; for, amongst the relies removed 
to Paris by the last Archbishop, Beaton, left by 
him to the Scots College and Carthusian Me 
nastery of Paris, to be restored to the people of 
Glasgow on their return to the bosom of the 
Church of Rome, and awaiting that consumma 
tion since 1859, in the Roman Catholie College 
of Blairs, Aberdeenshire!—there is, “in a square 
_ silver coffin, part of the scourges of St. Kentigern, 
our patron.’ He probably felt that this disei- 
pline ‘* mended his imanners,’’ and hence did net 
‘*imind the pain.’’ His holy life must, doubtless, 
have assisted to correct such frailties of his age 
| as that to which he himself traced his being. His 
solitary asecticism, and his foundation of monat 
_teries in Wales, are less open to approval. His 
return to Glasgow, establishment of its chureh, 
and production of some disciples of celebrity, 
more immediately concern our present purpose; 
His burial spot, 
and even his monument, have been pretendedly 
indicated in the erypt of the Cathedral ; but ovet 
his grave a gloom, protracted throughout a space 
of five hundred years, settles down, impenetrable 
to the antiquarian gaze. Of the character of 
Saint Mungo* there is not much recorded, eve® 


il 





yet not much more immediately. 





* Alexander Rodger, a poet, whose powers, if not in the 
sublime, were at least in the pathetic and ridiculous rally 
manifested, has taken the liberty to insinuate that 5# 
Mungo was not a member of the temperance society:—, 

* Sanct Mungo wals ane famous 
And ane cantye carle wals hee; 
Hee drank o' ye Molendinar Burne 
Quhan bettere hee couldna prie.'’—éc. 


|The poor bart himself has lately passed into ar 
is pay 
perlaps, a poor tribute to his memory to say that 







|“ from whose bourne no traveller returns.” It 
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by the verucious chroniclers who, in the indolence 
of lettered ease, have favoured the world with 
those marvellous relations of the Scottish Bre- 
viary, that fully equal the thousand and one 
nights’ recitations which Shahrazad, the Wezeer’s 
daughter, made unto King Shahriyér. The only 
trace that has deseended to us of his being a 
miraele-worker is couched in St. Mango's enigma, 
in the far-famed emblazonry of the Glasgow Civie 
Arms, thus celebrated in the flowing verse of 

Zachary Boyd: *— 

‘¢ This is the tree that never grew ; 

This is the bird that never flew ; 

This is the bell that never rang ; 

This is the fish that never swam.”’ + 

To the churchmen of that elegant and artistical 
era, the twelfth century, must be assigned the 
merit of imparting to Glasgow its first impulse 
towards civic honours. To do these venerable 
yoluptuaries justice, in taking care of their own 
particular ease and comfort, they carried with 
them, and spread around them, wherever they 
settled, the arts of peace. With an instinctive 
taste for the most beautiful localities, they snatched 
the loveliest spots of our native Jand from the jaws 
of desolation, which extraneous feud and intestine 
faction kept for ever distended to devour and to de- 
stroy. Hence the busy mill clacked incessantly be- 
low the ancient chimes of matin and of even song, 
in constant and inseparable concord. Industry 
found protection beneath the wing of the church 
alone. Thus, the Molendinar, or mill stream, 





of “Sanct Mungo” is one of his happiest effusions. Yet 
we suspect that, upon the principle that they who have the 
ballads of a country to make, need not care who write its 
lustory, the whimsical anachronisms, imputing to the Saint 
the fact of being frequently “ prymed with barleye bree,” 
and staining “his whyte vesture wi’ dribblands o’ ye still,” 
will serve to mar Saint Mungo’s popular reputation. 

* Zachary Boyd was a Protestant benefactor of Glasgow 
College, who, entertaining a lofty opinion of his own rhym- 
ing powers, coupled his bequest in favour of that institution, 
wilb the condition that the Senatus should undertake the 
printing of a metrical version of the Bible, of which he 
was the anthor. The College authorities evaded the con- 
citions to a certain extent, by producing only two or three 
copies of Zachary Boyd's Bible, one of which, whereof 
‘eraps and quotations float traditionally amongst the stu- 
dents, is preserved in the library. The image of Zachary 
himself adorns one of the old College quadrangles. 

+ Mr. Andrew Park, a modern Glasgow poet, dissatisfied 
with the perpetual infringement on the public dignity of 
Glasgow, occasioned by the appropriation of the air of 
“Caller Herrin’” to give eclat to the healths of the Magis- 
trates, on festive occasions, has produced a much more 
elegant and really appropriate version of this rythmical 
legend, adapted to the popular air of “ Maggie Picken” :— 

* Let Glasgow flourish by the Word, 
And might of every merchant lord, 
And institutions, which afford 
Good homes the poor to nourish ! 
A place of commerce, peace, and power, 
With wealth and wisdom as her dower, 
May still her Tae majestic tower : 
Hurra! let G yw Plourish ! 
Here's to the Tare that never sprung ; 
Here's to the Bex that never rung ; 
Hiere’s to the Brxp that never sung ; 
‘ And here's to the Canter Satason,"’—de. 

Let Glasgow flourish—by the preaching of the Word,” is 
the modern motto superinduced upon the city arms. The 
wons of the air “Caller Herrin’” unfortunately refer to 

bonnie fish,” “new drawn frae the Forth.” We regard 
the substitution of “caller salmon,” therefore, which, sin- 
of to relate, continue tw this day to be drawn from some 

the busiest portions of the Clyde, below the Broomielaw, 


exceedingly apposite—besides that the heraldic fish is 
decided}y & salmon in size and proportion! 
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is the only name by which the flood that laves 
the banks of the Cathedral grounds, and of the 
modern Necropolis,* (anciently the Fir Park) is 


known to fame. The pitch of prosperity and 
andeur to which the ecclesiastics of Glasgow 


-raised the place, may be judged of by the cireum- 


stance of Bishop Cameron, after building himself 
a castle, causing each of the thirty-two rectors 
under him to embellish the town with a manse, 
The town, notwithstanding, was, till long after 
the Reformation, confined to the ridge extending 
from the cathedral ; for, in promoting the power 
and wealth of the see, the ecclesiastics were by 
no means ambitious to diffuse the enjoyment of 
its enormous revenues far beyond their own im- 
mediate circle. Their spiritual jurisdiction ex- 
tended into Dumbartonshire, Renfrewshire, Stir- 
lingshire, Lanarkshire, and Ayrshire. The 
bishops and (after 1500) archbishops were tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual lords of the royalties and 
barony of Glasgow, and held, besides, eighteen 
baronies in Lanarkshire, Dumbartonshire, Ayr- 
shire, Renfrewshire, Peeblesshire, Selkirkshire, 
Roxburghshire, and the Stewartries of Dum- 
fries and Annandale, extending over two hundred 
and forty parishes. Their possessions in Cum- 
berland were termed “ the spiritual dukedom.” 
Buchanan, however, tells the story of the check 
which, at the summit of their pride and power, 
was, shortly after 1426, put upon John Cameron, 
the bishop (who is described as a good and great 





* There is a contrast betwixt these adjoining cities 
of the dead, parted, as remarked in a local publication, 
by this Lethe, the Molendinar, which evinces, in a striking 
manner, the change of public sentiment respecting these 
last abodes of humanity. ‘lhe cathedral churchyard is 
literally flagged over with flat monumental stones, and 
“though roofed only by the heavens,” “its precincts,” as 
Sir Walter Scott says, “resemble the floor of one of our 
old English churches, where the floor is covered with 
sepulchral inscriptions ;” reminding him of the roll of the 
prophet, which was “ written within and without, and there 
was written therein lamentations, and mourning, and woe.” 
This is not exactly conform to the specumen Pennant 
gives of the inseripuions :— 


Stay, passenger, and view this stone, 
Por under it lies such a one, 
Who cured many while he lived ; 
So gracious he no man grieved : 
Yea, when his physick’s force oft failed, 
His pleasant purpose then prevailed ; 
For of his God he got the grace 
To live in mirth and die in peace. 
Heaven has his svule, his corpse this stone, 
Sigh, passenger, and then be gune. 
Doctor Peter Low, 1612. 
it is within the cathedral that fragments of the more 
ancient tombs vainly invite the passenger in obsolete lan- 
guage to the obsolete act of prayer fur the souls of the de- 
parted. ‘The only rich tomb spared at the Reformation 
was that belonging to the ancient family of Stewart of 
Minto, who, from the period of James 1. downwards, en- 
joyed the dignity of the Provostship of G . The 
modern Necropolis, on the opposite bank of the Molendinar, 
approached by a handsome stone bridge, not mentee 
designated “the Bri of Sighs,” is laid oat in _ 
of Pere la Chaise, surprises the wanderer am 
tombs at every step with monumental seul pture, 
to the state of British art. the tombs are the 
mblic monuments to John Knox, , and Wil- 
m M‘Gavin, the Protestant, ye eee Be full-length 
statues; the burial-place of the Jews, a column 
copied from the tomb of Absalom in the valley of Jehowa- 
phat, and the inscription from Byron, 
“Oh! weep for those who wept by Babel’s stream.” &c. 
the monuments of William Motherwell and —e 
the Glasgow poets, with busts by Fillaus, &. 
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man). While reposing, on a judicial circuit, at 
a distance of seven miles from Glasgow, he heard 
the mighty voice of one invisible call him before 
the tribunal of Christ. His servants, roused 
from sleep, were struck with sudden terror at the 
voice they had heard, and the light which shone 
around them. The bishop, having afterwards 
taken a book in his hand and begun to read, 
again the same voice was heard by all around, 
and transfixed their minds with stupor. When 
it had resounded long, vehemently, and horribly, 
the bishop, uttering a huge groan, made an effort 
to speak, but was found dead in bed. This is so 
palpable an instance, says Buchanan, of Divine 
vengeance, that the mind is neither prepared to 
affirm nor refute the fact; nor is it possible to 
overlook it, when reported by others, and con- 
stantly rumoured by tradition. 

Throughout the five hundred years of gloom 
that obscures the history of the see of Glasgow, 
the country was devastated by the successive and 
long protracted conflicts of the Picts, Scots, 
Britons, Saxons, and Danes. The bishopric had 
been reduced to the verge of decay when John 
Achaius arose, in whose person it was confirmed. 
This eminent man was the preceptor, friend, and 
chaplain of David L., whose zeal for the church 
procured him canonization, much to the discontent 
of one of his ~oyal successors, James I1., whose in- 
come David’s devout liberality had impaired, and 
who, therefore, always spoke of him with more 
of the impetuous freedom of a poet than of the 
dignity of a king, as “ a sair saunct for the 
crown.” <A portion of the diocese of Durham, 
situated betwixt the Tweed and the border moun- 
tains, which had been stripped, in his displeasure, 
by Henry IL. of England, from Ralph Flambard, 
Bishop of Durham, in 1100, was, by the care of 
David, then Prince of Cumberland, first annexed 
to the Bishopric of Glasgow in the reign of Alex- 
ander I. of Scotland. 

Sixty years afterwards Ingelram, Bishop-elect, 
and Solomon, Dean of Glasgow, did some ser- 
vice to the cause of their country’s independence, 
being of the number of select deputies who were 
escorted to Norham Castle to announce to Roger, 
Archbishop of York (rival of Thomas 4 Becket) 
the unanimous denial, by the Scottish clergy, of 
Roger's pretensions to the office of Roman Le- 
gate for Scotland, an appointment gained by mis- 
representation, and at variance with the privilege 
always enjoyed by the Scottish Church, of hav- 
ing the papal representative chosen from amongst 
themselves. Solomon the Dean was one of those 
whose eloquence and ability were engaged in this 
debate in defence of the national privileges. The 
Archbishop of York was not prevailed upon to 
lay aside his pretensions. But a bull from Pope 
Alexander I11. soon afterwards decided the Scotch 
Church to be independent of all save the Roman 
See. Robert Wiseheart, Bishop of Glasgow, 


when attending at Norham, Edward the First's 
arbitrement of the claims of Bruce and Baliol, as 
a lord of the Scottish regency, appointed on the 
deaths of Alexander LIL. and the Maiden of Nor- 
way—again withstood the English king's preten- 
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sions to the superiority of Scotland, and told higy’ 
that their ancestors had always defended them.. 
selves against the Romans, Picts, Britons, Say. 
ons, Danes, and all others who had attempted tg: 
usurp their liberties. These things may be re: 
garded as forming the prelude to that celebrated, 
epistle of independence which Robert Bruce and 
his parliament at Aberbrothock penned to the 
Pope in 1330. 

The building of the cathedral was accomplished 
by John Achaius in 1136, and the origin of the 
commercial greatness of the community sheltered 
beneath its wing may be traced, about forty years 
subsequently, in the charters of William the Lion, 
One of these charters authorises the Bishop to 
hold * a weekly mercat ;” the other grants the 
privilege of an annual fair (still kept up in the 
second week of July) ‘‘ from the 8th of the Apostle 
Peter, (29th June, O. 8.) and for eight days com- 
plete.’ William the Lion, moreover, placed 
Glasgow upon the independent footing of a Royal 
Burgh by another charter, which seems, however, 
to have been ineffectual to protect the rights of 
the future “ queen of the west’’ against the ex- 
ertions of the more ancient and powerful burghs 
of Rutherglen and Renfrew ; for, however insig- 
nificant these little villages may now appear, 
Glasgow, in 1242, required for its protection a 
new charter of independence from Alexander II. 

The last five hundred years have never wit 
nessed a time when the scenes of the exploits 
of the patriot Wallace were indifferent to the 
common mass of the Scottish people. The spot 
called the Beil of the Brae, in the High Street 
of Glasgow,* is therefore consecrated to popular 
story. It recalls one of the boldest acts of a man 
sprung from the middle ranks of society, who 
struck many a vigorous blow for his country’s in- 
dependence when her greatest barons, corrupted 
by English munificence, dismayed by the feeble 
ness and poverty of their native land, or jealous 
of the popular champion’s influence and renown, 
were sunk or lost in treachery or in apathy. 


—" 








.* Even after the formation of streets had proceeded 
some length in Glasgow, the boundary of the town ex 
tended but a short space around the minster church, if we 
inay judge from the position of the Rottenrow, or street of 
processions—a sort of street to be met with in most eccle 
siastical towns, and which usually obtained its name in 
Catholic times from the numerous processions connected 
with the Romish ritual passing through it as the extreme 
limit available for the purposes of that cntentations Bama 
to which it was addicted. The walled town was also, fe 
reasons of defence, confined for a long time to the summit 
of the hill. It appears that, in 1500, the town re 
somewhat lower—from the terrible rencontre betwixt Perey 
and Wallace baving occurred in High Street, below “ 

Bell of the Brae.” This ancient portion of the town con- 
tinued until within the last thirty years to present an axrey, 
of the most antique dwellings in Glasgow; all now re 
placed by the every-day aspect of plain matter-of-fact sit 
storey houses. Traces of antiquity yet linger in the old 
street called the Drygate, as well as in the Rottenro®,, 
But, as the town dwellings of our ancestors were mostly, 
built of wood, besides their unhealthy fashion of 
them away in narrow lanes and closes off the main stree®y" 
whieh, in the case of Glasgow, undoubtedly provoked fout, 
visitations of the plagne during the 14th, and five dunpg_ 
the 17th century, perpetuating also the disease of leprosy 
down at least to 1580, when lepers were still contained @’ 
the Lazar-house of Gorbals—it is the less to be w 

at that so few of the Dutch-built wooden houses of 
with their quaint gables, piazzas, and galleries, now 
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- i energy and terrible resolution, | monastery of Paisley,the most accomplished com- 
pars ere an country rendered auda- munity of the age, to whom we are indebted for 
— aiid a sense of her wrongs relentless; with | the major part of Scottish history contained in 
the chivalry of knighthood mellowing in his heart | the celebrated Black Book of Paisley.* How- 
the ferocity engendered by oppression— Wallace | ever it may have been that the minstrel ulti- 
was one who, whilst he could weep his country’s ; mately became blind, that he could at one time 
woes, could bleed to avenge them. Living under | see to write, is manifested once and again in the 
the union of the hostile crowns, how can we | course of his poem of Wallace. Who, then, can 
conceive the bitter animosity which must have | doubt that the minstrel drew his materials 
rankled at the core of Scottish society under the | directly from Blair’s authentic memoir, when he 


military despotism of England? How can we | winds up his poem with this explicit avowal :— 
expect to eatch so much as a glimpse of that | 


ardent enthusiasm with which the devoted pa- 
triets of that forty years’ war rallied round the 
champion Wallace? The presence of the hero 
has consecrated every spot to which it can be 
traced, 
oak and tough old yew ; the house in which he is 
alleged to have been born; the stone with its 
iV, W. W. built into the neighbouring church 
wali; the place where young Selby fell in his 
pride at Dundee ; Wallace's dizzy track on horse- 
back over Kinnoul Cliff, whence he swam his 
steed across the Tay, and found a refuge at Lin- 
dores; the site of the ‘* burnt barns of Ayr ;” the 
“ Bell of the Brae’ in Glasgow ; as many caves 
in various parts of Scotland echoing to his name, 
as there are caverns in the Scottish Highlands 


His trees at Elderslie, both mouldering | 





| 


resounding to the fabled name of Fingal; and | 
last, not least, his gigantic sword (long as it | 


seems, wanting still nine inches off the point!) in 


house in which he was immured betwixt the 
clefts of Dumbarton Rock, associated with the 


' 
; 
i 
' 
| 


| 


lasting infamy of Menteith, the traitor ;—such | 
are the memorials that preserve in Scotland the | 


fame of him to whom the country, that owes a | ‘ 
barn prepared for the purpose, with a high baulk 


The 


monument, never yet paid a single tribute. 


possession of a historic site connected with the | 


name of Wallace must be classed amongst the 
chief boasts of the city of Glasgow. 

The exploits of Wallace, in consequence of the 
loss of the Latin memoir of his chaplain, Blair, 
are chiefly recorded in the Scots Metre of Blind 
Harry, a wandering minstrel of the era of 1460. 
This rhymster deserves to be regarded as the Ho- 
ner of his country. Hamilton of Gilbertfield’s mo- 
dernised Scotch version of Blind Harry’s Wal- 
lace has long animated the spirit of the Scot- 
sh peasant. This was the book that enkindled 
the early genius of Robert Burns. The blind 


place of rendezvous, 


*« Thus in defence the hero ends his days 

Of Scotland’s right to his immortal praise, 

Whose valiant acts were all recorded fair— 

Written in Latin by the famous Blair.’’ 
Not only has the truth of Blind Harry’s state- 
ments met with general confirmation in contem- 
porary history, but even where that “old al- 
manac”’ is silent upon the subject of Wallace’s 
visit to France, any documents since recovered 
support Blind Harry’s account of Wallace’s ex- 
ploits. We offer those reasons out of many and 
even stronger sentiments of reliance upon Blind 
Harry’s account of the battle of ‘* the Bell of the 
Brae.” We deem the apology for appealing to 
such an authority by no means a lame one, nor 
yet quite uncalled for, since, as unfortunately 
happens with too many of Wallace’s transactions, 
there is no other authority to cite. 

The English had made truce with Wallace as 

Governor of Scotland for one year, commencing 


Dumbarton Castle, and the chamber or guard- | in February, 1300; but in breach of it, pro- 


claimed in June of the same year a Justice-Air, 


which they converted to the purpose of entrap- 
ping and presently executing the friends of Wal- 
lace under colour of justice, but without form of 
trial, as they singly and successively entered a 


for a gibbet. This fate was more expressly 
intended for Wallace himself, and he narrowly 
escaped it by coming later than the rest fo the 
Warned by a woman on 
his way of the murderous deeds thus perpetrated, 
Wallace did not enter the town of Ayr till after 


nightfall, when, with the aid of what force he 
_could hurriedly collect, he burned 5000 English- 


bard’s strains, however debased by vulgar in- | 


hovations on their original sturdy vigour, have, 


under every modification, evinced the ardour | 


of a poetic, and even the graces of a polished, 
mind. Certain embellishments bestowed upon 
his narrative, such as the terrible apparition 


of the slaughtered Faudoun holding his bloody | 


head in his hand amidst the flames of the 
burning castle of Gask, have excited an un- 
reasonable prejudice against his veracity. Harry 
's also reputed to have been blind from infancy, 
* that he could never have consulted for himself 
the original Latin memoir of Blair, if such a 
work ever existed. On the other hand, it is 
alleged that he was a monk of the Clugniae 





men in the houses, the doors of which the same 
woman had marked with chalk, where they were 
mostly all asleep. He also gained possession of 
the castle by an ambush, upon the terrified 
garrison issuing forth to extinguish the con- 
tlagration. 

Mounting 300 cavalry on horses taken from the 
English, he instantly set out for Glasgow, which he 
reached at 10 a.m., just in time to prevent the 


* Liber Niger Pasicti: British Museum. 
+ Thus, in bis opening anathema against 
“ Picts, tae pep Scotland's very pest,” 
he says, in reference to 
“ ——— illustrious patriots and bold, 
Who boldly did maintain our rights of old, 
Of such, I say, I'll brag and vaunt su long 


As I have er to use m or Ns 
oo" Y em Hamihon'e Version. 
And in concluding the first book, be sa 





“ This ends the first book—here J my score.” 
As also, in concluding the seeond— 
“ Here ends seound book, | say no mure, 


But quietly | draw a second secure. 
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horrors of another “ Justice-Air” being inflicted | 


by Bishop Beik and Lord Henry Percy* on 
the gentlemen of Clydesdale. Wallace and his 
company succeeded in passing the bridge over the 
Clyde ere the English were apprised of their ap- 
proach. Percy immediately drew out his force, 
consisting of 1,000 men in armour, in order of 
battle, under his own and the Bishop's command, 
and prepared to dispute with Wallace the passage 
of the High Street. Wallace, having reconnoitred 
the foe, ascertained their strength; and, in conse- 
quence, divided his company into two squadrons. 
One of these he despatched, under command of 
his uncle, Adam Wallace, and Alexander Auch- 
inleck, to outflank the enemy. They took the 
route by St. Mungo’s Lane, and gained the north- 
east of the town, behind the Drygate, unper- 
ceived. By this means they were enabled to at- 
tack the enemy in the rear, or, as Wallace jeer- 
ingly expressed it, “ to bear up the Bishop’s tail” 
—an expression which was caught up, and ban- 
died about throughout the day, as the watchword 
of the Scottish onset. Wallace, in person, along 
with Robert Boyd, led on the remaining squadron 
against the van of Percy’s Northumbrians. The 
English were astonished when they beheld a mere 
handful of horsemen advance up the street to at- 
tackthem. But the narrowness of the space coun- 
terbalanced the advantage of numbers; and one of 
the fiercest encounters ever witnessed betwixt 
parties belonging to the contending nations en- 
sued, upon the Ensign who was with Perey and 
the Bishop demanding of the Scots—who and 
what they were ¢ Sparks flew from the clashing 
swords as if the collision had been that of flint 
and stecl. Beneath the desperate blows of the 
Scots heaps of slain began to strew the street. 
Their sword points frequently pierced the very 
steel plates with which the Southern warriors 
were clad, The dustof the conflict arose in clouds 
fit todarkenthe sun. Bent on acquiring honour, 
each Scotsman put forth his greatest energies; 
and, though pressed by numbers, fought gallantly, 
and pushed forward amongst the enemy. On the 
other hand, Percy’s men, expert in war, fought 
fiereely, and never flinched a foot. But Adam 
Wallace and Auchinleck having effected their 
circuitous movement, entered, sword in hand, 
umidst the heat of the contest. Some of the 
English bravely faced about, and charged the 
Seots resolutely and impetuously. They were 
ultimately compelled to give way, as the new- 
comers, being fresh, fought keenly and eagerly, 
making such gaps amongst the foe as gave thein 
ample elbow-room, In the thick of the carnage, 
Wallace, with his tremendous sword, drew such 
a stroke at the head of Percy as actually shred 
the skull, sending the bone in one direction, whilst 
the brain was scattered in another. Bishop 


_ —_- ->— a 


* Not as vulgarly supposed the “Hotspur” of Shak- 
spere, who flourished half or three quarters of « century 
later, but probably another son or brother of the Ear! of 
Northumberland, bearing the same name—a name likewise 
borne by the Earl of this period ; but there is reason to 
suppose that the Earl himself, though invested with the 
English command, was absent in another part of the 
country. 
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Beik’s men, perceiving the death of P 
speedily retreated, by the Rotten-row, to th 
Friars’ Church, and out through the wood; ¢ 
which, however, they durst not long venture 
retain possession, but hurriedly fled from theng 
to Bothwell. Wallace followed up his advantage 
by a pursuit, which, notwithstanding the exhaug 
tion of himself and his followers, he protracted 
till dawn, cutting down many of the fugitives— 
Thus ended one of the most glorious achievemeny 
of Wallace, in which fell seven hundred English. 
men, with their valiant leader, Lord Henry Perey, 
Those who found refuge along with Bishop Bek 
and Sir Aymer de Vallance, in the stronghold of 
Bothwell, did not exceed three hundred men,* 

The foundation of the University in 1450 y 
Bishop Turnbull, who obtained for the purposes 
charter from King James II., and a bull from 
Pope Nicholas V.— must not be omitted » 
amongst the chief things which contributed to the 
extension of Glasgow. 

During the regency of Arran, in the minority 
of Queen Mary, the Castle was the scene ofs 
bloody siege and massacre of the surrendering gar- 
rison, under the Earl of Lennox, who had defended 
it with brass guns; and a place called ‘the 
Butts,” near the present Infantry barracks, where 
the ‘* Weaponschaw” used to be held, was sig- 
nalised by a sanguinary engagement between 
Arran and the Earl ef Glencairn, The citizens 
took part with Glencairn, and Arran being agai 
triumphant, gave their city up to plunder, The 
battle of Langside, which decided the fate of the 
unfortunate Mary, was fought in the immediate 
neighbourhood, a mile and a half south of the 
city, the citizens taking part with the Regent 
Murray, in retaliation for the sacking of the town 
after ‘*the Battle of the Butts.” The mills @ 
Partick, on the Kelvin, still belonging to the ineer- 
poration of bakers, were given them on this occe 
sion, for supplying the army with bread, 

The zeal of the Reformation nowhere broke ow 
with greater fervour than in Glasgow ; but sueb 
was the attachment of the citizens to the cathedral 
fabric, that though urged to its destruction as #2 
idolatrous monument by Mr. Andrew Melville, the 
Principal of the college, and a day set for the pur 
pose, when the men of Renfrew and Ruthergles, 
headed by their preachers, repaired to the spot # 
tuck of drum; the men of Glasgow rose up in its 
defence, and only yielded to a compromise for the 
destruction of the monumental and other images 
preserving the building itself entire. The Cathe 
dral of Glasgow thus remains, with exception of 
that of St. Magnus of Kirkwall in Orkney, & 
only entire Minster fabric in Scotland. 

Glasgow is memorable in the Eeclesi 
Annals of Scotland as the scat of the Great At 


* Andrew Brown, in his History of Glasgow, 1707, hasiall 
en into an error, the more unacconntable as he e 
like us, to follow Blind Harry. He states that it was We 
| lace who, at the close of the fight, was unable to keep 
wood, and sought refuge in Bothwell! Exactly the 
was the case. 


Bothwell was then in the hands a 
English. Wallace pursued them thither: he 
rode to Dundaff ere he partook of rest; and, & 








occurrences at Ayr and Glasgow, abode these five oy 
, With Sir John the Graham, hal 
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| snibly of 1638, which established the indepen- 


dence of the Presbyterian Kirk, rejected the ser- 
yice-book of Archbishop Laud, refused to be 


GLASGOW—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


dissolved by the Royal Commissioner, and, counte- , 
nanced by the presence of the Earl of Argyle, | 


tried, deposed, and excommunicated the Bishops, 
abjured Episcopacy, and adopted the Covenant. 

Glasgow was visited, in the course of the civil 
wars, by two very opposite characters—Montrose 
and Cromwell. The stay of Montrose was brief ; 
for the plague raged in the town; but he did not 
spare the citizens. Cromwell received his levees 
in Silvercraigs House, Saltmarket, nearly opposite 


tothe Briggate, and acted a sanctimonious part to | 
admiration, giving the ministers who waited upon | 
him invariably a prayer. He attended the | 
preaching of Zachary Boyd, in the Cathedral | 
Church. Honest Zacharias railed sternly at the | 


man of blood. ‘‘ Shall I pistol the scoundrel ¢”’ 
whispered Secretary Thurlow to Cromwell. “ No, 
no,” answered Oliver, ‘* we shall manage him in 
another way.” The clergy supped with him in 
the evening. Their entertainment was a prayer, 
which lasted till three in the morning! It is 


worthy of remark that a number of Cromwell’s | 


soldiers settled in Glasgow, who having originally 
been English tradesmen, contributed somewhat 
to improve the trade of the place. 

The principal streets—Saltmarket, Trongate, 
and High Street—were destroyed by fire in 1652 ; 





li 


to pass at once, eased them of their burdens. 
The Covenanters made an unsuccessful attempt 
to take Glasgow from the Royal troops after the 
battle of Drumclog. On the landing of the Prince 
of Orange in 1689, the city levied, equipped, and 
marched to Edinburgh in a single day a complete 
regiment, under the Earl of Argyle, to guard the 
Convention of Estates, deliberating on the settle- 
ment of the Crown upon William and Mary. In 
the effervescence of a similar spirit, anti-popish 
riots broke out in Glasgow in 1780, akin to 
those of Lord George Gordon in London, with 
whom eighty-five Glasgow Societies, numbering 
12,000 members, had kept up a correspondence. 
We have not attempted, amidst these old-world 
details, to touch upon the great features of local 
importance in Glasgow—her commerce, shipping, 
manufactures, iron and other trades, publie works 
and institutions—to which we must avail our- 
selves of a future opportunity to recur, The few 
peculiarities which a society so cosmopolite in its 
character as that of Glasgow can possibly be 
found to possess, even though we should descend 
to the stray humours of its idiosyncracy, have 
been amply and aptly illustrated, so far, at least, as 
concerns the last thirty years, by local publications. 
And we are not sure that the traits there un- 





folded would be altogether unacceptable te the 


and rebuilt of stone, having previously been built | 


or faced with wood. The inhabitants encamped 
in the open fields, and the loss was computed at 
£100,000. Another fire destroyed one hundred 
and thirty houses in 1677. 

The Committee of Privy Council, after the 


general reader. We particularly refer to the 
publications of an eminent Glasgow bookseller, 
who having had the ballads of the city to write, 
need care little who writes its history. To say 
truth, we pretend not either to the one avocation 
or the other. But our sketch will scarcely bear 


_more than an allusion to the humours of the days 


Restoration, having ejected 400 ministers from | 


their parishes, brought down ‘the Highland 
Host” of ten thousand upon Glasgow in 1678, 
and compelled the signature of a bond preventing 
intereourse with the exiled ministers. As the 
Highlanders were departing with their plunder, 
the students of the College kept the bridge against 


two thousand of them, and permitting only forty | 


of the Glasgow Loyal Volunteers—of Captain 
Hunter and his merry men—of the civie signs, a 
mass of gilded literature overspreading the walls 
—of their baneful effects in distracting from their 
duty the attention of the rustic Yeomanry Cavalry 
from the neighbourhood—of that fine old bean, 
Captain Paton—of the city Homer, Blind Alick 
—and the city Demosthenes, Hawkie. 





ARGUMENTS FOR THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


BY JOHN O'CONNELL, M.P. 


It was on no theory, but on a very practical 
point, indeed, that we mentioned, at page 44 of 
the last number of this Magazine, the demand in 
Ireland for a Repeal of the Legislative Union.” 
The point was Money ; and the argument indi- 
tated was, that, by the operation of no measure, 
hor set of measures, short of that just named, 
could money be retained, made to circulate, and 


| so strong in natural right and justice as to be 
easily and triumphantly maintainable in any of 
the several points of view in which it shall chance 
to be investigated ; and such a case, in the opinion 
of the great majority of the Irish nation, is that 
which they make for the “ Repeal of the Legis- 
lative Union,” and restoration of thei? native 
Parliament. 





mereased in Ireland: and thus a natural and| It is quite certain that the directly practical 


healthful stimulus be given to all the branches of 
industry in that country. 


i 


point of view is that alone in which the very praec- 
tical English mind will! at all condeseend to con- 


There is a common and a very loud outery | sider this Irish opinion ; and, therefore, without 
Against what is called “ sentiment,” in arguing any abandonment whatsoever of those warm 


m . . 
*asures of State policy. A deference may be 


feelings of nationality and love of the native soil, 


—. to this outery, without thereby acknow- | which, like the affections of private life, have 
Sing its entire reasonableness. A case may be | been implanted in our hearts by the Creator for 
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his own beneficent purposes {and are, therefore, 
when duly regulated and directed, quite as ho- 
nourable and as deserving of respect), the Irish ad- 
vocates of Repeal may, with a safe conscience, 
as they do, with a willing heart, approach the 
argument, on the plain practical points alone, of 
their favourite measure, They profess and feel 
an entire incapability of comprehending by what 
other measure, or set of measures, the wasting 
money-drains can be checked ; and the healthful 
circulation, and natural increase and re-produc- 
tion of capital be promoted, In the last number 
of this Magazine, the article to which reference has 
already been made treated shortly of the much- 
spoken-of project of a general reclamation of the 
lrish waste lands, and the equally canvassed pro- 
position of an extended system of Poor Laws in 
ireland. At the best, the reclamation of waste 
lands, if carried out, can but indirectly, and after a 
period of some time at least, produce an increase of 
the national wealth. There is, at the best, little in 
it at all likely to create any surplus of capital be- 
yond what the reclamation-process itself, the due 
cultivation of the reclaimed soil, and the proper 
support of those located upon it, must require ; 
and many, who have well considered the subject, 
express their suspicion that the inevitable waste 
attending a Government experiment in agricul- 
ture will anticipate and absorb every penny of 
what might otherwise constitute that surplus. 
And, under the most successful plan, the addi- 
tions to the productive land of the country will 
scarcely keep pace with the increase of the popu- 
lation, aided as the latter is likely to be by a de- 
crease @f the annual emigration. Nay, it is but 
the other day that an English journalist announ- 
cod, as a strong probability, that, as soon as the 
Government should have actually committed 
themselves with the reclamation project, a pretty 


parts of the empire, would take place. 

Poor Laws have, indeed, to do with the circu- 
lation of money, but only in the way of inter- 
ference (by re-distribution) with that otherwise 
existing. And while no one has pretended that 
they open up new sources of wealth, their absorb- 
ing tendency, which frightened England into her 


jilcth experiment upon them, some twelve years 


igo, is now, notwithstanding the boasted amend- 
went of that state, once again becoming a matter 
cf most serious alarin. 

Additions to the elective franchise, even with 
some addition (small in aay case, as English 
jealousy would searcely permit it to be otherwise), 
to the number of Irish representatives in the 
(united Parliament—enlargement of municipal 
} rivileges—civil equality among all the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland—these, and such as these, 
are, undoubtedly, points of importance and of 
talue; but do not, of themselves, create or cir- 
culate wealth. The aggregation or combination 
of the individually inefficient measures just al- 


luded to could have little more effect in making | efficient. 


| capitals. 
xtensive tmunimration into Ireland, from other 
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What, then, will stop the drains, and circulay 
and increase the money of Ireland ¢ To stop th. 
drains, a beginning should be made with the» 
verest of them, that of the absentee rents—f, 
out of the twelve or thirteen millions composi 
the rental of Ireland. To do this, as has beg 
remarked in our former article, an absentee-ta 
is the first obvious expedient. This strong mea 
sure of interference with property and with ind. 
vidual volition is not necessary, say the advocate 
of “ Repeal of the Union;” while, by restoring tp 
Ireland her Parliament, you can substitute 4 
| milder and more natural form of the, in all shape 
| efficient, coercion of self-interest. 

Give, then, in order to induce home-residenee, 
the object and the interest of watching and é& 
recting, by their personal weight, in either Hous, 
or influencing, by efforts out of doors, the legisla 
tion which isto affect their rights and properties 
Give them the strong inducement to stay at hom 
during, at least, part of the Parliamentary re 
cess, which the advisability of conciliating the 
electors will supply, now that the old handy mode 
of packing Parliament, by means of pocket 
boroughs, is gone, and gone for ever. Mr. M‘Cub- 
loch’s theory—that absenteeism is no loss toa 
country—is equally gone for ever ; abandoned 
or, at least, no longer defended by its unnatural 
parent. The benefit of the personal expenditure 
of the returned absentee no one now is hardy 
enough to question. Monies now altogether los 
to Ireland—lost to her as if they were flung from 
her cliffs into the sea—would then be retained, 
and in constant circulation; passing and re-past 
ing, from hand to hand, in each locality—in small 
sums, perhaps, but still with the beneficial effect 
that is ever attendant upon the quick and fre 
quent turning and returnings even of the smallest 
The increased expenditure in Dublin 
would then meet and commingle with the smaller 
circles of prosperity spreading from a thousand 
minor localities; and the entire surface of society 
be redeemed from the dead, dull stagnation now 
brooding heavily upon it. 

Can it at all be maintained, or for a moment 
advanced, that the inducements dwelt upon i 








_ the foregoing paragraphs would not be abundantly 


efficient in causing the absentee proprietors # 
return to their long-neglected duties at home! 
Should they not be designated as madmen, whe 
would voluntarily and deliberately forego the 
powers in their own hands of guarding their ow® 
interests, the more especially when such neglect 
on their part involved also an abandonment @ 
duties as well as powers, to such an extent and it 
such a degree as richly to deserve and assuredly 
to call forth a punishment of commensurate 
verity? The first step of that punishment, vit, 
the enactment of an absentee-tax, an Irish Pat 
liament would of course be quite as competent @ 
pass as is the United Parliament, and to inerea#® 
it if the first moderate rates should prove i 
Thus one of the heaviest items 





them collectively potent than the aggregation and | “ money-drain” from Lreland would be s 
and effectively checked and prevented ; and, by 
the circulation at home of the restored monith 


combination of cyphers can be made to express a 
power in numerals, 
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an impulse would be given to industry and enter- 
prise throughout the land. 

Seven hundred thousand pounds in the year of 
the uce of Irish revenue, now sent to Eng- 
jand after all the Irish expenses of government 
are provided for, would also be retained at home. 


4nd this, not with any damage, but, on the) 


contrary, with great benefit to the empire : there 
being imperial purposes not only that can be as 
well served in Ireland as elsewhere, but some 
that ean be better served there. For instance, 
there are the establishments of the navy—afloat 


and ashore. 


four in England, besides minor establishments for 
naval purposes? Why should there not be a 
division, and a large division, of the fleet in [rish 
2 
et is unnecessary for us here to do more than 
allude to three circumstances of great advantage 
in such an arrangement:—First, The greater 
facility of recruiting among that class which so 
excellent a Judge as Lord Collingwood, and also 
many other distinguished naval officers, declared 
to produce in a short time the best and most 
valuable seamen—Irish boys, sons of fishermen 
and labourers on the coast. Second, The greater 
eapaciousness and security of the Irish harbours; 
and, third, their far better geographical position 
enabling vessels and fleets to get to sea, en- 
tirely clear of all land, weeks and months some- 
times before, with the same winds and weather, 


they could possibly get out of the English Chan- | 


nel. The unanimous testimony of all naval men 
upon this point, and the reports of the Parlia- 
mentary committees and commissioners who have 
from time to time had it under their considera- 
tion, render quite superfluous any further com- 
ment here. The arrangement we propose has 
already been adopted, and indeed is long in 
action with reference to the army and ordnance 
expenditure of the empire. Under these two 
heads, or, for convenience, adding them together 
and making one conjoint head, we find the fol- 
lowing sams set down for Great Britain and 
lreland respectively :— 

Great Britain. 
£6,330,000, 


Ireland. 


Army and Ordnance £1,270, 000. 





It is to be borne in mind that these sums make 
up the total of the army and ordnance expendi- 
ture, not for purposes in Great Britain and I[re- 
land alone, but for those purposes in the colonies 
and dependencies also—in Canada, and British 


North America, Gibraltar, and the other Medi- | 


terranean stations, the East and West Indies, 
&e.—in fact, throughout every division and sub- 
division of the empire. Here, then, we have [re- 
land providing for, and punctually defraying one- 
A¥th of the entire cost of the army and ordnance 
establishments of this mighty and wide-spread 
“mypire, although her general fiscal ability has 
been declared by Peel and Goulburn to be no 
higher than one-ninth of the British. The im- 
pertanes of the effort can thus be appreciated ; 
and yet she does not complain of having to make 
"a8 the money is spent at home. No one can 
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Why should there not be at least | 
one roval dock-yard in Ireland, when there are | 
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say that the interests of the empire suffer from 


this arrangement. Did they do se, it has been, 
and is always in the power of the Government of 
the day to change it ; but they have not seen fit 
to make any alteration. Why should not a si- 
milar arrangement be carried out with respect to 
the naval expenditure of the empire ? And ear- 
| ried out it most assuredly would be had Ireland 
her own Parliament. By this, and by the action 
| 





on the absentees before alluded to, there would 
then be nearly six millions of money spent in 
Ireland which is now annually lost to her. 
Such monies would naturally and legitimately 
turn into the channels of trade—the decayed 
| and perishing manufactures of [reland would re- 
vive again, now that capital and rich customers 
|‘ had come home—employment and means of sus- 
tenance other than that hitherto to be sought 
only by occupation of land would become rife 
j= abundant ;—agriculture would, in its turn, 
receive a stimulns from the new demand for its 
products, arising from the improved pecuniary 
condition of the artizan class—the returns to the 
State revenue would largely increase with the 
increase of means throughout the population, 
and thus benefits of the most valuable and _ per- 
manent description would be realised, not to Ire- 
land alone, but to Great Britain, by the natural 
operation of measures, easily within reach, and 
most entirely recommended by justice, as well as 
by good policy. It is very true, indeed, that to 
cause the absentees to return to Ireland, the 
violent, but effective, agency of a tax upon that 
class is quite as much at the command of the 
United Parliament as it would be at the ecom- 
mand of a restored Irish Parliament ; and that 
the former body could also, if they pleased, cause 
the entire of the Irish revenue to be spent at 
home, and so deliver Ireland from the heavy 
six-millions’ drain above mentioned. These two 
things done, the same results of general prospe- 
rity would be found to follow, and, therefore, 
* Repeal’’ is unnecessary to ensure them. 

That “ there is much virtue in an #7,” is an 
_old and trite saying, and your if in the fore- 
| going proposition plays an important part. 

“ If it pleased” the United Parliament to 
do these things, assuredly the results predicted 
would follow. But the United Parliament has 
never shown, of late, or at any time, the slightest 
disposition to do them. And the advocates of 
Repeal would be only too glad to see such a dis- 
_ position, and would willingly yield up all the 
advantages which its absence gives their argu- 
ments new, were such a disposition on the part 
of the United Parliament at last to make itself 
evident. 

They would gladly yield up these advantages, 
even if the loss of them deprived the demand for 
“ Repeal’’ of all its power. But they are ready 
to show that there are far other and more exten- 
sive considerations of right and justice to be dis- 
posed of ere it could be shown that to aequiesco 
finally in a system of united legislation, would be 
anything short of acquiescence in a system of 
permanent injustice and degradation to Ireland. 
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This brings the question of “ Repeal’’ face to 
face with us, to be argued on its own merits, 
or demerits, plainly and directly; and not with 
reference to any temporary expedients the present 
distress may require. 

What are the objections bond fide or other- 
wise, which are usually urged against Repeal ¢ 

It will be more convenient to state them all 
together first, and afterwards make the due dis- 
tinction between them. It is, then, objected to 
the proposition for a ‘* Repeal of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland’’— 
First, That such a measure would ‘‘ destroy the 
unity of the empire.” Second, That it would 
give encouragement and opportunity to foreign 
invasion and domestic rebellion. 
the harmonious action of two legislatures in the 
same empire, entirely distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, each other, would be found an impos- 
sibility. And this objection is supposed to be 
quite triumphantly established by a reference to 
a historical fact of but some sixty years’ date— 
the difference between the British and the Irish 
parliaments, upon the question of a ‘* Regency,” 
on the occurrence of the first illness of George 
III. Fourth, That differences of other kinds, 
quite equal in gravity, but not so easily to be got 
over by a lucky chance (such as the quick re- 
covery of the old king, which abruptly and com- 
pletely terminated the dispute alluded to), would 
be certain to arise, in matters of trade, of finance, 
of foreign and colonial relations—above all, on 
the subjects of war and peace, Fifth, (And this 
displays a very philanthropic and kindly anxiety 
for our welfare—an anxiety which, it is to be re- 
gretted, does not appear to be quite appreciated 
in Ireland)—The expenses of separate govern- 
mentand parliamentary establishments in Lreland, 
and other public charges inevitably to be thrown 
on Ireland alone—as England should not be ex- 
pected to make disbursements over whieh Aer par- 
liament was not to exereise any control—would 
be ruinous to Ireland! 
from taxation, as compared with other parts of 
the United Kingdom, would cease, and, instead 
of them, a higher and heavier proportion of taxa- 
tion should inevitably be substituted! ‘ We 
will not allow you to ruin yourselves,”’ is the kind 
assurance given by the opponents of Irish legis- 
lative independence to its advocates. Sixth, The 
Repeal of the Union would lead, directly or in- 
directly, remotely or immediately, to Catholic 
ascendancy ; or, (to use the words of an English 
newspaper, some time ago, when—not discussing 
—for that the English press will not condeseend 
to do—but alluding to the Lrish ery for “ Repeal’) 
“to a state of things in which the rights and 
liberties, civil and religious, of the minority in 
lreland, would meet with very little consideration 
indeed at the hands of the majority... Seventh, 
That the Irish are not fit, or competent, to ma- 
nage their own affairs. 

We believe we have now fully stated, at least, 
the main and leading points relied upon in the 
argument, or clamour, as it should far more 


Third, That | 





Iler present exemptions | 





properly be designated ; for its utterers will not 


deign eyen to argue against the national de. 
mand in Ireland for the “ Repeal of the Uniog,” 
If there be any points omitted, it has not bee 
with design ; and the discussion of those jug 
enumerated will, in all probability, n 

lead to a recollection and a due consideration ¢ 
them. 

To “ begin with the beginning,” we take th 
objection No 1.—viz., ‘‘ That Repeal would de. 
stroy the unity of the empire.”’ To us it appean 
that an indispensable preliminary to a right exa. 
mination of this objection must be a right com. 
prehension of what is the unity of the empir 
which repeal would destroy. 

Does it exist at present ; and, if so, how dog 
it work ¢ 

We have at present a union maintained againg 
the declared will and repeated and most urgen 
remonstrances and demands of the people of one- 
third of the British empire. We have tha 
people accusing the Legislative Union of having 
revived and increased the old plague of absentee 
ism, which was being stayed and diminished by 
the operation of an untrammeled and really in 
dependent Aome-legislature during the short 
period of the latter’s existence as such —vi, 
from the year 1782 to 1800. 

We have that people accusing the Union of 
sapping the vitality of manufacturing enterprise 
in Ireland (by thus depriving it of the suppor 
and sustenance derivable from the residence and 
expenditure of the richest classes in the state}, 
and of the further lamentable consequences that 
have thence flowed—namely, the necessity of 
further drains of money to purchase abroad the 
goods once produced at home; the unnataral 
and excessive pressure of population upon the 
single resource of agriculture ; the competition 
for “land ’’—* land” at any terms—thus oce& 
sioned ; the excessive rents; the scanty, or m@ 
profits ; the temptation to landlord eupidity by 
the foreed auction-prices for land ; occupancy; 
the agrarian disturbances, murders, and miseries, 
thence most prolifically resulting ; and, in short, 
the entire disorder and distraction of the soeial 
state. 

We have the remonstrances and protests of 
that people fearfully borne out and warranted by 
these patent, undeniable facts, viz.—That nov, 
for forty-six years, England has had the entire 
legislative and governmental control of Ireland 
—of her interests, her resources, and her people. 
That during those years, several successive Pat 
liamentary committees and Government cou 
missions have had to chronicle the perennial @% 
istence and periodic aggravation of a distress 
and a misery in Ireland without its parallel #® 
the civilised world. That at length the people 
of Ireland have been reduced down to such 
condition, that the failure of one single article 
of food—the cheapest, the vilest, in so far as 
staple of a people’s sustenance (and yet, the very 
worst species and description of that 
artiele itself) has plunged them into utter 
tution—is eausing their deaths by thousands, is 


despite of the enormous sums of money now belt 
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xpended to give employment, and thus enable 
aaa to purchase other food— and threatens, 


ominously, imminently, and most fearfully, an 
utter disruption of society, and dissolving of it 
ip confasion and blood !!! 

What answer can be made to this? What 
answer can be needed but this, to all the objections 
we have noted and numbered, as made to the 
demand of the Irish people for the management 
of their own affairs ¢ 
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Will it not be in some | 


sort a mockery, if, while such facts stand in the | 
face of day, and cannot, DARE NOT, be denied, the | 


advoeates of Repeal should forego the sad and 
dismal, but tremendous advantage thus given 


them ; and condescend to argue their great ques- | 
i . 
| predominance. 


tion, as the parish boundaries might be litigated 
in a vestry squabble ! 


What say ye, Legislators of England, to this | 


your handywork? What say ye, serene and self- 
satisfied contemners of “ Irish,” or perhaps we 
should say “Celtic incapacity and blunderings?¢” 
What say ye, cowardly and calumnious newspaper 
writers—yourselves foully guilty of the deep crime 
of reviving and exacerbating national animosities, 
of which you so wrongly and so falsely accuse 
others¢ Could an Irish Parliament—could any 
Pariiament—could any men, or set of men what- 
ever, more constantly, more cruelly, more fatally 
mismanage the affairs of unhappy Ireland, than 
has the boasted United Parliament in which you 
Englishmen so entirely hold the sway? 
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lation necessarily bound up with it. The “ Unity 
of the Empire” perfectly and completely existed 
while the Irish Parliament was independent.— 
Unity of legislation and of action existed upon all 
important points, but particularly and especially 
on those of resisting foreiqn invasion and erushing 
domestic rebellion, although the British and Lrish 
Parliaments were entirely distinct, and utterly 
without power of mutual interference or control. 
The so-called “ unity” now existing is, in fact, 
little other than that described by Lord Byron, 
when addressing the House of Lords on this sub- 
ject—it is ‘‘ the union of the shark with its prey” 
—all will, all spontaneous action of Lreland being 
swallowed up in the devouring maw of British 


The coercion of the will—the trampling upon 
the opinion—the scoffing at the remonstrance, and 
the contemptuous spurning of the demand, of the 
Irish people, can but tend to weaken and endan- 
ger, not to consolidate the empire. The true 
consolidation, the true binding influence, would 
be that naturally and most certainly resulting 
from a kindly and amicable arrangement between 
the two countries, founded on a strict regard for 
the rights of each—a strict and absolute renun- 
ciation of all power of intermeddling with each 
other—and a thorough and hearty reeognition of 
a common allegiance, but of separate powers and 


_ privileges of legislation. 


What could an Irish Parliament have done of | 


evil and of mischief, that you have not done? 
What of good and of right could an Irish Parlia- 
ment have left undone, that yvou—in your most 
fatal, most. criminal negligence—have not fla- 
grantly omitted? With what reason, then—with 
what shadow of argument, save, indeed, the 


plain, unmistakeable, undeniable argument of | 


superior physical foree—can you resist our claim, 
and our rights to have given back into our hands 
the management of our own affairs! 

We have been betrayed from our particular 
answer to a particular objection against ‘“ the 
Repeal,” into the general—the overwhelming 
answer to all and every one of those objections. 
The appalling and pressing character, however, 
of the circumstances which furnish that general 
answer is such as to dispense with any necessity 
of apology. 

It was as impossible to speak or writefcalmly 
upon such a subject—impossible, at least, to those 
who are daily witnesses of those circumstances— 


‘sit is impossible for the general answer founded | 


"pon them to be refuted. 
But we now resume the argument in the strict 
order of the points proposed to be examined. 
Examining the first point more closely, the 
wording of it must be charged as inaccurate ;— 
and there is iittle doubt that it is designedly so. 
——— are things with the common herd of man- 
ind; and it is, therefore, the most ordinary trick 
of those whose cases are weak to labour to mys- 
uty, and excite prejudices, by the abuse of words, 
an of Parliaments” is by no means “* Unity 
the Empire,” nor is even the ‘*unity” of legis- 





The next charge against the project of a repeal 
of the legislative union is, that if carried into 
effect, it would render the empire more vulnerable 
to foreign invasion, and to domestic insurrection. 
This charge is controverted alike by history, and 
by the plain teachings of common sense. It was 
during the existence of the Irish Parliament that 
the attempts of the French at the invasion and 
occupation of Ireland were defeated. And not 
only did the Irish Parliament repel the invaders, 


but they amply did their part towards enabling 


England to fight the enemy abroad. In fact, they 


_ did more than their part, for they heavily increased 
_ the debt of Ireland in order to give assistance. 


| appreciated. 


—— 





The following figures will demonstrate this. 
We give the account for Great Britain also, in 
order that the efforts of Ireland may be the more 
It will be seen that the debt of 
England did not double, while that of Ireland 
increased nearly thirteen-fold; and that in es- 
pecial, during the insurrectionary years 1797-98, 
and 99, the pecuniary exertions of Ireland were 
enormous :— 

Funded and Unfunded Debts, unredeemed, of Great 

Britrin and Ireland respectively, in each of the years 

from 1791 to 1801. 





























Years. Great Britain. Treland. 

1792...~...--£241, 811,668 £2,252,667 
|, a RL Cee 2,874,267 
1794............ 263,639,804 4,002,451 
1795............ 321,256,823 . 5,577,008 
1796............ 364,581,572 6,537,467 
1797... 388,916,734 10,134,674 
1798 416,709,075 15,806,723 
1799 424,519,343 23,100,785 
1800 450,504,984 28,541,157 








Accounts in Appendiz, No. 1 to No. 12, Par. 
/ 7 oe Papers of 1819.) ag 
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A separate Irish Parliament having thus effi- 
ciently done its duty before, when the empire 
was engaged in the most tremendous conflict of 
modern times, the onus lies upon the parties ad- 
vancing the charge we are noticing, to point out 
what new elements of danger have been infused 
into Ireland, to render it impossible that a sepa- 
rate Parliament restored to that country would not 
equally do its duty on a similar occasion in future. 

It surely cannot be pretended that there is 
more of disaffection now than in 1797 and 1798; 
or anything in the most distant degree approach- 


ing to what then existed. If such an assertion 





| 


| 


It is not without a deep feeling of humiliatig 
that we have entered at all upon a diseussiony 
this emptiest, and, with one exception, most. 
sulting of all the pretences that have been aq. 
vanced, in bar of the claims and rights of Irelang 
In fact, it amounts to nothing short of a ding 
and unequivocal impeachment of the loyalty 
the Irish nation, aristocracy, gentry, and pedph 
all alike. 

The two former classes can defend themselve 
and repudiate for themselves, the base impats. 
tion. The conduct—theadmirable conduet—of t) 
Irish people speaks for them. Their patience 


were made, nothing could be more distinetly and | their most wonderful fortitude, under all thet 


clearly condemnatory of the Union, when, under 


| 


its influence, such feelings should have become | 


increased or perpetuated. But this charge is not 
a new one by anv means. It is as old as the de- 


oppressions and privations—their cheerful é. 
quiescence and perseverance in a peaceful and 
constitutional agitation, inevitably protracted a 


it is, instead of suffering themselves to be maé. 


bates upon the Legislative Union. With even | 
more impudent and reckless disregard of facts | 


than at present (because the facts alluded to | 


were then recent—things but of yesterday), it was 
flung in the teeth of the defenders of the Irish 
Parliament—a Parliament that certainly had 


shown no lack of will and effort to crush rebellion | 


and repel foreign invasion ; and had effectively 
accomplished both those objects. 

With regard to rebellion, the latter would 
never have oecurred had the Government been as 
true to its duty as was the Irish Parliament. 


It is now established beyond the possibility of 


controversy—the facts being patent in the Report 
of the Irish House of Lords, printed in the latter 
end of the year 1798—that the rebellion was fo- 
mented by the Government for the purpose of 
ereating a favourable state of things for compel- 





ling Ireland to submit to a Legislative Union, | 
The rebellion was, for this purpose, allowed to go 


on, growing and gathering, for fully eleven 
months after clear and positive intelligence had 


been given to the authorities of its existence, and | 


of the names, intentions, and actions, of the chief 
persons who were engaged in it. One of the 
colonels (so ealled) of the United Irishmen—a 
wretch named Maguane—was a spy in the pay 
of the Treasury, and he regularly, after each 
meeting of “ colonels,” made a report to the Go- 
vernment of all their proceedings. Listory then 
contradicts the assertion that an independent Le- 
gislature in Ireland is incompatible with the safety 
of the State from the attacks of its enemies, 
foreign or domestic. Common sense also contro- 
verts it. A people suffering like the Irish, under 
all the miseries resulting from absentee-legisla- 
tion—knowing the Legislature but by its inflie- 
tions, or its equally criminal neglects and omis- 
sions—not having experience of one single benefit 
even of remote influence, save what was extorted 
from that Legislature by the confessed terror of civil 
war—such a people ought assuredly to give a 
more hopeful prospect to the foreign foe, or to the 
native incendiary, than would a people in the full 
enjoyment of their rights under a resident par- 
liament, acquainted with their wants, alive to 
their interests, and directly and immediately acted 
upon by their opinions. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





dened into the criminality of seeking redress 6 


their cruel wrongs by force of arms—the sublim 
moral spectacle thus presented ought to shame, F 


if anything cou/d shame, their reckless calummi. 
ators out of at least this most utterly unfounde 
and most unjust imputation. 

It is objected, thirdly, That harmonious actitn 
could not be expected to exist between two dis 
tinct and mutually independent legislatures in th 
same empire. And reference is made, in suppor 
of this point, to the notorious “ Regency dispute” 
between the Parliament of Great Britain an 
that of Ireland in 1789. 

W hat is the exact history of this matter? 


In the end of the year 1788, the mental aliem- 3 


tion of George IIL. being then too well know 
to admit of any attempt at denying it on the pan 
of the Ministry, was formally announced, by Mr. 
Pitt, in the British Commons, in the first ¢ 
three resolutions brought forward by him. The 
second resolution declared, that it was the right 
of, exclusively, the British Parliament to appoit 
a Regent; and the third called on the House’ 
do so. The Prince of Wales was, accordingl, 
named ; but such restrictions proposed to his 
powers as would, in fact, have left him bats 
puppet in the hands of the Queen and Ministry. 
The resolutions to this effect passed in the ev 
of January. 

Upon the 5th of February, before they had 
been transmitted to Ireland, for the concurren® 
of the Irish Parliament, the latter met ; and, i 
spite of the efforts of the Irish Government, é& 
termined on considering the Regency questi®, 
without any reference to what might take plat 
in England. Two or three days after, both 
Houses passed an address, calling on the Prine 
of Wales to assume the Regency, with the fal 
powers of the Crown. The Lord Lieutenat 
refused to transmit the address; but a depit® 
tion was appointed by both Houses to bring * 
over; and votes of censure on the Viceroy, 
of a limitation of supplies to three months, ¥& 
also passed. ’ 

The deputation proceeded to London, and we 
graciously received by the Prince ; who 
poned his reply on account of some fa 


symptoms inthe King's health. These symptom 
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being immediately followed by recovery, the 
whole question of Regency fell, of course, to the 

Now in this matter the view taken by the Irish 
Parliament was certainly the most in accordance 
with the Constitution. Had the King been phy- 
sically dead, it was the undoubted right of the 
Prince of Wales to succeed him (as he did some 
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thirty-one years later), with the same powers 
which George III. himself had wielded. Mental | 
alienation is civil death—rendering the throne | 
practically as vacant as in the former case ; and, 
therefore, giving the natural heir and successor 
a fair right to all the incidents of the high office, | 
which in either case devolved upon him. 

Without delaying longer upon this much-vexed 
question, it is to be remarked that the recurrence | 
of a “ regency dispute” (in the event of the re- 
storation of the Irish Parliament) would be pro- 
vided against by the consent which Ireland is 
ready to give to an arrangement that should leave 
the selection of a regent solely to the British Par- 
liament—consenting, that whosoever should be 
King, or Regent de facto in England, should be | 
King, or Regent de gure in Ireland. | 

To this the Repealers have from the first de- | 
clared, and persisted in declaring, their entire 
readiness to agree. 

Ireland would Jose nothing, and both she and 
the empire gain much by such aconsent. There 
would be the great advantage of removing for 
ever, and obviating one great source of jealousy, 
of international dissensions, perhaps of general 
confusion, And there would be no real constitu- 
tional disadvantage : inasmuch as the control | 
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over the finances of their country would stil) be 
with the Irish representatives, and, consequently, 
they would always have in their hands and at 
their discretion the means which the Constitution 
has provided for holding despotism in check, and 
carrying into effect the will of the people, even 
where in direct opposition to that of their ruler. 
The allusion to control and disposition of financial 
matters brings us naturally to the fourth of the 
objections we are considering—viz. the possible 
differences between the separate Parliaments of 


| Great Britain or Ireland on the subjects of trade, 


finance, foreign and colonial relations, war and 
peace, Kc. 

Before entering on that of finance, the sugges- 
tion of differences in matters of trade and com- 
merce can be disposed of shortly. Whatever pre- 
vious opinions may have prevailed in either coun- 
try, the great principle of Free TRapE—unlimit- 
ed and universal—has, within the last year, been 
too fully recognised and established, to leave 
much fear that any considerable cry can ever 
again be got up for a return to the miserable and 
most impolitic intricacies from which, in matters 
of trade and commerce, the empire is at last so 
happily emerging. The great principle, then, of 
“Free Trade,” is that which Repealers would 


evoke in all arrangements on these subjects, that 


should be entered into between Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the event of a ‘* Repeal of the Legis- 
lative Union” between them, and restoration of 
the Irish Parliament, The chances of difference 
on matters of finance, as well as the other objec- 
tions to repeal, shall be dealt with in the next 
number of this Magazine. 


NOTES ON MR. O’CONNELL’S ARGUMENTS. 


WE insert the previous article to answer, so | 
far as we are concerned, the oft-repeated asser- 
Hon—repeated in the preceding pages—that the | 
English press refuse to discuss the question of re- | 
peal. We think, also, that a calm statement of 
the grounds ou which a great agitation has been 
raised—an agitation occupying the minds of se- 
vera] millions of our fellow-subjects—producing 
the most intense excitement, and eliciting the at- 
tention of distant nations, should be interesting 
to all the people of Britain and of Ireland. We 
are not likely to shrink from the earnest agitation 
of a good cause. The term agitator conveys to 
us ueither a fecling of dread nor abhorrence, But 
when any man, or any set of men, cause a great 
movement in society, we wish to know the ob- 
ject they seek, and the reasons for their demand. 
Vu this principle, and for this purpose, we have, 
ftom the highest source, all that is deemed neces- 
“ary, at least on the points discussed, to prove 
the repeal of the Legislative Union to be a just | 

‘Recessary measure. We cannot, however, 
Publish the paper without expressing our reasons 
“i diflereuce from its conclusions ; but that shall 
be done very briefly. 

It commences, at page 111, with a general state- 
ment that money can only be made to circulate in 


ve 
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Ireland by a repeal of the Union; but Scotland 
is tolerably prosperous even with the union; and if 
Cork, Limerick, Galway, and Waterford, could Le 
made to resemble Belfast, we believe the word 
Kiepeal would soon be forgotten. And yet Bel- 
fast is in Ireland, struggling under all the weight 
of this Union, and sharing all its burthens along 
with Limerick and Cork. Belfast is, nevertheless, 
a prosperous town, Very few seats of manufac- 


| ture or commerce have done so much since the 


Union to inerease their wealth and manufactures, 
This Union found it a small fourth or fifth-rate 
place, set down in a very Slough of Despond, 
built in a bog, almost level with its river, and 
famed for almanacs; while, during the years that 
“the curse has been o’er it” in common with all 
Ireland, it has added to its shipping, its com- 
merce, its produce, its wealth, and its population, 
to an extent unequalled by more than one or two 
Scottish or English towns. The secret is, that 
its inhabitants appear to have none of the poetry, 
but much of the practice of “native manufac- 
ture.” They make few speeches respecting the 
duty of encouraging home manufactures alone ; 
but they spin immense bundles of yarn, weave 
enormous quantities of cloth, and compel the 


absentee landlords to send back their money—gv 
I 
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wherever they may—if they want to buy the best 


linens and the finest muslins. There is no reason 
why Cork, the representative city of Munster, 
should not be equally prosperous with Belfast, 
the capital of Ulster: at least there can be no 


legislative reason. The latter began the world | 
with nothing: the former with a fortune in the | 


finest harbour of Europe. The one had to make 
averything for itself: the other had a business 
half made. 


national ships to enliven its port ; while Belfast 


to idle craft, unless they lay to be stared at a 
few miles from its harbour. 
country that backs it, make a great fact for the 
Union, and answer many arguments. 

The sentimentality of nationalism is very 
good ; so also is that of ‘“ countyism ;” but the 
people of Yorkshire would spoil a good idea by 
insisting on a native parliament meeting in 


York, with the power of levying taxes and mak- 


ing peace or war. 
We do not consider the reclamation of waste 


lands so trivial an affair as it is said to be, at | 


page 112; for will it not add, even on a con- 
tracted scale, homes for a million of people, and 
property worth eight or ten millions yearly to 
the country 4 We cannot regard that as an in- 
significant matter ; and, while we are told that 
the reclamation of waste land would only afford 


an interval of rest, yet ‘a breathing time” of 


fifteen or twenty years is not to be altogether 
sneered at. Twenty years will leave little over 
in the actite life of the present generation ; and 
it will be something to seeure labour, food, homes, 


and a property, for the now existing people of 


an indirect 
Out-ot-door relief to 
able-bodied men is a penalty on property for 
looking only to its rights and 
duties ; 


Ireland. Voor-laws 


reaching the same end. 


are 


neglecting its 
and a well-ordered system of poor-laws 
is valuable, not only as a relief, but a preven- 
tive of pauperism. is one of the 
greatest evils of Ireland ; but we could make up 
a long list of absentee proprietors in Scotland ; 
and though we press forward without them, yet 
the drain of money is disadvantageous. This 
argument would have more weight if the fascina- 
tions of a Dublin parliament could be more at- 
tractive than those of London : for the Irish ab- 
sentees are generally to be found out of the em 
pire—in France, at Naples, or Florence, or 
Rome ; in any place but where their duties are. 
An absentee tax to meet local purposes—to 
pay poor-rates, and county rates: a permanent 
labour act, applicable to those alone who neglect 
their country and their business, is the remedy 
for voluntary banishment. The argument of the 
preceding pages on this head would be more 
powerful, if the Irish absentees were all to be 


Absenteeism 


found in London or in England ; but one-half of 


them cannot be caught there. They do not stop 
at London, and would not be arrested in their 
erratic flights by Dublin. The majority of Irish 
absentees are to be met in France or in Italy ; 
not certainly on account of the superiority 





And Cork keeps erying out for | 
for the general interest. 
builds ships for itself, and could not give berths | 


mode of 
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in morals, the greater security for life to by 
gained ; or even the economy of living to be prac. 
tised, in these countries.—In page 113, we ay 
told that Ireland should have, at least, one 
royal dockyard ; and the best arguments are ad, 
duced to support the proposal. Royal dockyands 
should not be distributed on a geographical 
scale ; but because Ireland furnishes the beg 
ports of departure, it should have a royal doek. 
yard, not on aceount of its being Ireland ; but 
The writer concedes 
in the same page, that the United Parliament 


| might pass these measures ; and will pass them, 
Belfast, and the | 


we may add, if they are vigorously sought. At 


_page 114, he varies his arguments, or puts them 


in the form of answers to objections against his 
favourite seheme. The first objection quoted by 
him is a valid one :—** Repeal would destroy the 
unity of the Empire,’ especially with the com 
ditions on which he seeks that measure. The 
second objection which he enumerates and ™ 


sists is, *“*that it would give encouragement and 


opportunity to foreign invasion and domestic re 
bellion.”” The two objections may be put into 


/one, as the second is mainly a consequence 


of the first. After recording other five objections 
that may be made, the writer refers to those 
most unhappy calamities in the present state ol 
Ireland that really have no connexion with the 
subject under discussion. The potato disease 
could not have been prevented by a Dublin Par 
liament. The pest that withered by its invisible 
touch the fruits of our fields was not produced by 
men’s legislation. The destroying Angel had 
nothing to fear from the presence of an ariste 
cracy. The powers and principalities of earth 
were weak before his strength. He might hate 
crushed armies and senates, as he blasted the 
food of man and beast. The judgment was ite 
sistible, and by no imaginable course of infer 
be traced to the Union. But, thea, 
Mr. O'Connell reasons on the ground that this 
Union has reduced the people of Lreland to sueb 
a state of poverty, as leaves them entirely 
pendent on potatoes for their daily food. He 
reasons apparently in forgetfulness of the fact 
that the French people, in many departments 
are equally destitute ; and that the suffering of 
the Belgians is even more intense, if that be pet 
sible, than the wants of the Irish people ; ab 
though both Belgians and French have a Pat 
liament, a capital, a flag, and even a sovereigt, 
for their especial benefit. 

We are not surprised that the strongest intel 
lects should be bewildered in the present state of 
Ireland. Famine and fever render the cool dit 
cussion of social and political grievances entirely 
impossible. How can any man see the wan fac 
of poverty grow into the “ waner” face of famine, 
and be sharpened and lengthened into the cold 
features of death—death from hunger—and writ? 
or speak quietly of the cause No man coald 


ence can 


stand by and witness the uncoffined dead hurried 
into their shallow graves, and barely , 
scarce decently covered by the turf above thet 
heads, yet feel as he might have felt when ™ 
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visible or extraordinary judgment was on his 
land. Still it is perfectly vain to call this sorrow 
the handywork of any legislators—either those of 
England, of Belgium, or of France. A legisla- 
tare may do much to mitigate famine; it may 


imduce habits of forethought to meet famine ; it | 


may remove all barriers to the means of supply- 


ing loeal necessities ; it may withdraw all impedi- 
se 4 ” 


ments to popular prosperity ; it may even from | 


the general stock, as in the present instance, 
supply more or less efficiently the lost fruits of 
individual labour; it may be mistaken in its 
measures of relief; but no legislature can be, and 
none should be, charged with a famine as its 
handywork, for of all imaginable calamities legis 
latures have necessarily the greatest dread of 
famine. 
of society most suseeptible of such visitations ; 
but this ean be only indireetly, and Mr. O'Con- 
nell does not name those now existing laws that 
ean be implicated in an indirect way as a cause 
not of the famine, but of the unpreparedness to 
meet loss and sutlering. 

In page 115, the argument is again resumed ; 
and we are reminded that * a unity of Parlia- 
nents’ is not necessarily ‘a unity of empire ;” 
and that the former existed ‘“‘ while the Lrish 
Parliament was independent.’’ The Irish Par 
liament has certainly not been independent for 
several centuries—never, indeed, since the davs 
The 


Mr, O'Connell refers was dependent on England ; 


Indireetly their laws nay induce a state 


of Henry's invasion, Parliament to which 
for we care nothing for a theoretical indepen- 
dence, if accompanied by practical thraldom, The 
Ahiherna 
ores Hihernices, were in Ireland, without iden 
tifving themselves with the majority 
people. Even the reformers of that Parliament, 
who assembled at 


members of that Parliament, even the 


of its 
Dungannon, and passed a 
celebrated string of resolutions, desired to rule 
\ No individual ac 
qnainted with Irish history will venture to eall 


through the ministry alone. 


the actsof that Parliament forward as any evi 
denee of the shape which the acts of an Irish 
Parliament would now assume; and at the same 
bme anticipate respect for the argument from 
other parties equally well acquainted with the 
history of the country ; unless he be prepared to 
restore, so far as possible, the state of society, the 
mode of eleetions, and the qualifications of the 
tlectod, as they existed in the period quoted, 
from 1792 to 1800, and previously. The argu- 


ment, therefore, built on this statement, disap- | 


Pears on the slightest investigation. The Par- 
liament was not independent—it afforded no 
representation of the people—and it neither 


could nor should be restored. 
ries 


This remark car 
us down to the second eolumn of the Lléth 
Page, leaving the two objections, Nos. 1 and 2, 
such as they are, untouched. We do not say 
that the two kingdoms might not remain united 
merpliong same crown, as England and Scot 
‘And Were united at a distant, and Britain and 
Hanover at a more recent, period ; but we 
‘annot suppose the existence of two independent 
“«Uons without such differences as must prove 


Sa 
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extremely injurious and inconvenient. The ex- 
perience hitherto obtained of such unions does not 
warrant us to seek an experiment of the same kind 
again ; for undoubtedly one state in such eireum- 
stances must be more or less subservient to the 
other. There is a direct acknowledgment of this 
fact in the remainder of the paper ; which is oc- 


-eupied in the diseussion of the third objection, 


another consequence of the first, or, strictly, an- 
other mode of stating the first; namely, that 
* harmonious action could not be expected te 
exist between two distinct and mutually indepen. 
dent legislatures in the same empire.’ On one 
of the questions which might possibly arise be 
tween two such legislatures, Mr, O'Connell pro 
mises, for Ireland, to resign any claim to choice 
The 

that could be raised, 


the most delicate 
lie stipulates, for Lreland, 
that the sovereign de jure there shall be whoever 
is monarch de facto in Britain. The stipulation 
is useless, because no man, and no body of men, 
have any right to make bargains for posterity. 
The Ireland of 1947 is not likely to consider itself 
bound by the compacts of this present lreland of 
1847. The proposal is not merely useless, but un- 
just. If practical, it would destroy that sentiment 
of nationality on which so much value is placed. 
It might make Ireland the helpless doer of a great 
crime; for it binds her to reject the unfortunate— 
not because they are wrong, but because they are 
unsuceessful. suffering monarch Lreland 
might be obliged to RAY, Your claim is the best— 


or selection. matter is 


To a 


your loss we deplore; but we must refuse the crown 
you seek, and the asylum you need, becanse who- 
ever governs Britain, by right or by wrong, must, 
by right, The 
would overset all sense of moral right or wron 
for it would make that absolutely right in ivelent 
which was wrong but suecessful in Britain. 


govern treland. arrangement 


The only other subject mentioned in the yet 
Wa know 
now the rule of the 


unfinished argument is * free trade,” 
not whether trade be 
Repealers, but it was not so always, nor when a 


tree 


protective tax, to be levied on British manutae- 
tures, was one of the grand measures spoken of as 
likely te follow Repeal, 


would that measure materially or immediately 


llow otherwise, indeed, 
benefit Irish manufactures‘ So far as the absen- 
tees resident in Britain are concerned, if the Lrish 
could now produce goods under the British priee, 
they would buy them. An English shopkeeper 
buys his goods at the market where he expects to 
find the best and cheapest. Irish shopkeepers 
follow the same rule; and if all the Irish aristo- 
eracy were resident in Dublin, the sole advantage 
gained by the Lrish manufacturer would be a very 
trifling difference in carriage, unless his trade were 
fictitiously supported, in a sickly growth, by pro- 
tective duties at the public cost. We freely ad- 
mit that absenteeism extended to the Continent, 
or wherever duties are levied on the importation 
of Irish goods, is a different matter; but the al- 
lurements of Dublin would fail to keep persons at 
home who cannot be stopped by the attractions of 
London. Another evil springs from an habitual 
absentceism—in the negleet of local interests and 
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improvements; but, for an estate in Donegall or | Free trade in land is everywhere a necessity. 


Galway, it matters not whether “the runaway” 


be in Dublin or London, as in either case he is 
out of reach. 

The paper, on which our notes extend farther 
than we anticipated, is divided into two parts. 
The first contains a list of measures that may be 
carried in the Imperial Parliament ; and would 
be adopted, we believe, by an Irish Parliament. 
These are the reclamation of waste lands—an im- 
proved poor-law—an absentee tax—an addition 
to the elective franchise—a better division of con- 
stituencies, a measure not more necessary for 
Ireland than for England, as London, for ex- 
ample, has a smaller proportionate representation 
than all Ireland—and the establishment of a 
Royal Naval Yard in Ireland, the latter being 
recommended strongly by considerations of impe- 
rial policy. All these measures can be carried in 
the United Parliament. Only two even involve 
organic change ; and if they were passed it is 
evident that the inducement to agitate this great 
question would be reduced. 

The second part of the paper is occupied with 
answers to objections, which have not been 
Stated in their full force, because we are not 


attempting to debate a question, but to ascertain | 


the grounds adduced in favour of this measure, 
which has engaged so much attention, and occu- 
pied so much time, We have dealt respectfully 
with the answers to these objections, and we 
think them There are 
even more necessary for the improvement of Lre- 


insuflicient. measures 
land than any of those mentioned in the preeed- 
ing pages. A large portion of its surface is en- 
tailed, ana in consequence under-cultivated. The 


but in Ireland it has become an essential to e. 
istence. Land is the peasant’s bread—his chjj. 
dren’s life. This fact renders the struggle fy 
its occupancy so incessant, arms the mid-day 
assassin, and converts often a naturally kind an; 
gentle-hearted peasantry into the shelterers & 
the murderer, and the abettors of his crime. 

A few weeks since, a considerable portion o 
the Earl of Blessington’s estates was sold jp 
lots. They were divided and bought in compaet 
divisions by gentlemen, who extended their pur. 
chases to sums varying from ten to twenty and 
twenty-five thousand pounds each ; and at prices 
nearly equal to thirty vears’ purchase. 
the buyers were men who have realised by in- 
dustry in their business considerable sums of 
money, even in Ireland. There is clearly still 
some profitable business doing here notwith. 
standing the Union. They are men—some of 
them, we know—who will improve the land, 
deal justly and humanely with their tenantry; 
and the change will be a happy one in many 
districts, because the tenants will have prec. 
tical men of business to counsel, direct, and as. 
sist them, instead of an agent cramped by his 
instructions, and unable, probably, to act in. the 
way that he thought most advisable. Any pro- 
cess that would convert the hold ors of mortgages 
into the holders of land would produce the hap- 


Some of 


piest results for Lreland. 


abolition of these entails would enable propric- | 


tors to sell their mortgaged lands to parties who | 


would reside on and attend to their estate: while 


the present proprictors would be in more comfor- | 


table circumstances, with 


the balance of their | 


property unencumbered, than in their existing | 


position. Another, and a large section 
entailed land, belongs to great English families, 
and falls, with other family estates, to the repre- 
sentative of the title; but if these entails were 


abolished, the Lrish estates would come to younger 


of the | 


branches of these families, and in course of few | 


years there would be many valuable additions 
made to the resident landowners of that coun- 
try. 

The shackles on land are felt in England less 


We have given a number of pages to this dis- 
cussion, because it intimately concerns the pros- 
perity of the empire, The wounds ot Ireland 
inust be closely traced and cured; for the suffer- 
ings of that country will react on the people oi 
England and Scotland, absorbing all in one com 
mon wreck, if decisive measures be not adopted 
to prevent their continuance. We must raise In 
land, or consent to sink in its fall; and, if our ad 
vice had any weight with those gentlemen whe 
have great influence with numerous classes 
their countrymen, we should urge them to press 
plain and practical measures on the Legis 
lature—measures calculated to give the people a 
opportunity of securing food and clothing, and 
proper homes for themselves and their children 
and, when these things are accomplished, we cae 
talk of the poetry of nationalism with comfort ame 


at leisure; for, so far as yet appears, ** the bread 


painfully than in Scotland, and, especially, than | 
in Ireland ; because there cultivation of land is | 


not only the staple business, but, in three pro- 
vinces, almost the exclusive trade of the people. 


1. 
You great ones of the earth, 
Whose halls each day ring out 
With music and with mirth, 
With revel and with rout ; 
Fergetiul of the doom 
That once on Dives fell— 
His corse laid in the tomb, 
Lis soul deep, deep in hell! 


THE FAMINE-STRICKEN. 


| 


| 


and cheese” part of the question can be rectified 
in the Imperial Parliament, if it were pressed 
firmly and vigorously. Let us get at dinner first, 
and we dispute concerning the dessert afterwards 
with far more comfort than now that milless 
are on the verge of starvation, 


I. 

And still you dance and sing, 
And still your tables groan 
With all that wealth can bring 
From either distant zone ; 
Your gold and purple doff, 
Ere yet it be too late ; 

Your revellings leave off, 

Lo! Famine’s at your gate. 
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Ill. 


ity ’ 
ex. By yon hovel’s cheerless hearth, 
chil. Scarce shelter’d from the rain, 
Her couch the noisome earth, 
for A mother writhes in pain ; 
-day Around her, gauntly spread, 
ans Her ravening offspring cry, ' 
3 ‘‘ Bread, bread! dear mether, bread, 
; Oh, give us! or we die.”’ 
li ¢ Iv. 
1 it ‘« No bread, my babes! have I,’’ 
eet The fainting mother cries, 
es As from her sunken eye 
ted : The scalding tear she dries ; 
and ‘* But he that feeds the bird 
‘ices ie Within the tangled wood, 
eof a Hath pledged his sacred word 

_ Hlis children shall have food.’’ 

v. 


Close to her wasted form 
lier latest-born is prest, 
Who draws, still fresh and warm, 





THE FAMINE-STRICKEN., 





viit, 

A weary, weary watch, 

Long, long may ye maintain ; 

Nor eye nor ear shall catch 

His form or voice again. 

He toil’d the live-long day, 

Nor tasted he of bread, 

That, when night brought his pay, 
The loved ones might be fed. 


Ix. 

Slow o’er the dreary heath, 
Twelve miles he wends his way ; 
lis tottering limbs beneath 
Refuse their wonted stay. 
Oh! that his once-loved hearth 
Again might greet his eyes ' 
But no; he sinks to earth— 
Ile shivers—gasps—and dies ! 

* . . 


x. 
The bitter sleet doth pour, 
And fiercely howls the blast, 
As on that cabin floor 


cag The life-stream from her breast. A mother breathes her last ; 
and, @ Two elder children stare, All starkly by her lie 
try; & With wistful eyes, yet dim ; I wo forms whence life hath fled— 
any As though they long’d to share © Christ ! that they should die 
rae. : That saving draught with him. In a Christian land for bread ° 

o° xt, 

‘ pe Oh! stewards of the Lord, 

his ee Her glazed and sunken eye Be mindful of your trust ; 
the Be A transient gleam lights up ; For the riches which you hoard, 
pro- e She milks her bosom dry, i Or scatter like the dust, 
aves ae Then shares the flowing cup. lad turn’d the ravening tooth 
So ‘Thy father went at dawn Of Famine from its prey, 
3) oe Far o’er the mountain-side ; And caused the lips of youth 

ie And he’ ll bring his ‘ Molly Bawn’ To bless you night and day. 
dis. iam Some bread at eventide.’’ ’ wid 
TOS ig vit. Then, your gold and purple doff, 
and The sun has sunk to rest, Ere yet it be too late ; 
ffer- ‘The moon peeps o’er the hill ; Your revellings leave off, 
a The bird hath sought her nest, Lo' Famine’s at your gate. 

And all around is still ; Be mindful of the doom 

wee? Whilst many an anxious eyo hat once on Dives fell— 
pied Peers through the thickening gloom, His corse laid in the tomb, 
Ir And many a care-fraught sigh lis soul cast down to hell! 
ad Doth fill that squalid room. Cong, 15th Jan., 1547. J. OB, 
wh Se I i 
res BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR.+ 
g! 7 ; , . 
by lane works of Jeremy Taylor have had, perhaps, a wider | the external activity, without benumbing the internal 





ne a Cheir character has tended to preserve for their author 
cat 4 such respect as his actions, when he came into power, by 
al 0 Theans deserved. Few men ever more successfully 
eal & wampled on their own counsel than the celebrated author 
ified The Liberty of Prophesying,’’ and few good men ever 
xsed tore abundantly tasted of adversity to profit so little by 
‘rst, the draught. His biographer sees no shading in Taylor's 
ards character, or avows none in this small volume containing 
jus the story of his life, interspersed with many anecdotes of 


bis contemporaries. The preliminary chapters afford a 
brief sketch of the progress of the reformation in Eng- 


Rome in equal proportions. Mr. Wilmott, after detailing | 


an! =) ‘age of readers than those of any divine of his age. | ©D°TSY of the religious reform. The lights were extin- 
; | guished in the windows, but the work was busily carried 


| on within the house. Upon many an invisible forge, the 
_armourer shaped the weapons with which the fight was to 


be fought in the following reign.’’ 


We preserve this extract for subsequent use. It is 
only with the fifth chapter that we get into Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s life. He was born at Cambridge in 1615, and 
died at Lisburn, in Ireland, in 1667. Mr. Willmott 
says— 

** Taylor’s father was church-warden of his parish ia 
1621, and while discharging the humble duties of his eal- 


_ ling, seems not to have been indifferent to the cultivation 
and, written by one who seems to detest Geneva and | of his mind.’’ In the present day, the calling of a chureh- 


warden is not so very ‘‘ humble ;’’ but probably Mr. 


‘we numerous obstacles which it was beginning to sur-| Taylor, sen., had been merely beadle in the parish, and 


mount, says— 


if so, the beadle’s son contracted a singular alliance, for 


“= return of Roman tyranny under Mary silenced | his second wife was the reputed daughter of one monarch, 









ing her breast, and distribnting it amongst the children. 








+ By the Rev, Robert Ars Willmott. One voluume. London: J. W. Parker. 


. * A fact stated before the Mallow Relief Committee, some weeks ago, by a Protestant and a Koman Catholic rp 
"an, who, on entering the cabin, found the family in fever, brought on by famine. The mother was in the act of P 
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Charles the Ist, whose place in the calender of Saints is 
not tarnished by some circumstances of this nature ; the 
sister of two English sovereigns ; and the aunt of two 
of England's Queens. We are even told by Mr. Will- 
mott, that Charles the 2nd made his humble brother- 
in-law Bishop of Dromore, in Ireland, probably be- 
cause he feared that freedom which his relationship 
might have justified, and his opinions induced, the theo- 





logian to adopt in rebuking the crimes of this frivolous | 


king. Taylor was educated in a bad school, for he was 
at one time Laud’s chaplain, and subsequently to his ob- 
taining the rectory of Uppingham, in Rutlandshire, he was 
appointed one of the chaplains to Charles the lst. He 
married in 1639, in his twenty-third year, but his wife 
died before three years had elapsed. Shortly after- 


there he wrote his justly celebrated work, ‘‘ Holy Living 
and Dying.” Mr. Willmott becomes quite enthusiastic jp 
his description of Golden Grove, of which he says ;— 


** It was singularly happy in its combination of 
and pastoral fertility and repose. The Towy floweg 
through the grounds. Bonney gives a pleasing deserjp. 
tion of the place. Embracing the rich sweep of the val. 
ley from Carmarthen to Llandovery ; Gronger Hill, abogt 
a mile and a-half to the north-west, is a prominent fep 
ture in the landscape. The whele scene lives in the pp. 
norama of Dyer, with its streams, trees, and ruined castles, 


| Of these Dynevor, once the residence of the Welsh prinees, 


wards, on account of his adhesion to the king’s party, | 


whom he followed as chaplain at the 
ment of the civil war, he lost the living of Upping- 
ham. Ife married subsequently—at what date is 
not very evident, but posterior to 1644-—the lady, who 
was understood to be so nearly allied to the stubborn 
and fallen monarch, and he resided on her property 
in Wales. 
to turn schoolmaster ; and, while in his Welsh retirement, 
he published his work on ‘* The Liberty of Prophesying,’’ 
with no sincere intention, it appears, but really out of an 
evil design :— 


‘In the same year in which the Grammar was pub- 


. ' 
ut he was soon compelled, or in | : oF ; 
° ¥ ae SEE OF Sednens, | more numerous specimens ef rural descripticn and pie- 


commence- | 





lished, Taylor produced his Liberty of Prophesying, writ- | 


ten, as he informed Lord Hatton, in poverty and tribula- 
tion, without books or leisure to consult them. This was 


the work that Coleridge read with the highest admiration | 


and the liveliest apprehension. He saw in it all the con- 
fluent powers of the author, swelling the majestic stream 
of genius, as it rolled onward in its diversified and winding 
course. ‘he avowed object of the treatise was to plead 
the cause of the persecuted Church of England. Hallam 
rejects this interpretation. Hedenies that the reader can 
perecive in it the slightest bearing on any toleration that 
the Episcopal Church might then ask of her victorious 
enemies. He believes ‘Taylor to have had another class 
of controversies in his eye. Hallam may, perhaps, refer 
to a remark of Wood, who tells us that Taylor employed a 
stratagem to break the compact force of the Presbyterian 
power, by sowing seeds of division among the various sec- 
taries ; that, with this view, he lay ‘in ambuseade.’ That 
he wrote, also, with an indirect reference to the leaders 
of his own party, is not improbable. Heber has ingeni- 
ously shown, that the circumstances of the time encou- 
raged a hope of a peaceful adjustment of political differ- 
ences. The King was in the keeping of Cromwell, and 
the use of the Prayer Book was permitted; the army had 
assumed an attitude of hostility towards the Parliament ; 
and the Independents were assailing the Presbyterians 
with virulence equal to their own. The early stages of 
seditious intemperance had not yet been inflamed into 
frenzy. [Hall was only just driven from Norwich. It is 
quite in harmony with the disposition of Tayler to sup- 
pose, that he may have been desirous to impress upon the 
monarch and his advisers among the high chureh party, 
the paramount importance of meeting the demands of the 
Presbyterians in a conciliatory and liberal temper. Of 
the book itself, 1 shall have another opportunity of speak- 
ing. Its plan is extremely simple. Considering the 
Apostles’ creed to contain the elements of Christian truth, 
he regards every subsidiary doctrine as indifferent and 

le. From this principle the argument spreads on 
every side into the luxuriant amplitude of learning and 
illustration which, while it beautifies so often overshades 
the vigour and massiveness of his teaching.’’ 


Some time afterwards, he was offered Golden Grove, 
in South Wales, as a residence, by Lord Carberry, and 


and Drysiwyn, are visible from the windows of the 
sent mansion. Dyer has not forgotten to nctice the ex. 
quisite variety of foliage for which the vale of Towy is re. 
markable. 
“* Below the trees unnumbered rise, 

Beautiful in various dyes, 

The gloomy pine, the peplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the sable yew: 

The slender fir that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad spread boughs, ” 


He ascribes Taylor’s style to the splendour of th 
scenery in South Wales, where he passed, though in ad- 
versity, many pleasant days :— 

‘« His writings at Golden Grove contain lovelier and 


turesque embellishment, than could be gathered from 
his collective works. A beautiful example occurs in his 
argument to show how sickness is sanctified by the grace 
of God. 

‘«* For so have I known the boisterous north wind 


| pass through the yielding air which opened its bosom, 


and appeased its violence, by entertaining it with easy 
compliance in all the regions of its reception. Bu 
when the same breath of heaven hath been checked with 
the stiffness of a tower, or the united strength of a wood, 
it grew mighty, and dwelt there, and made the highest 
branches stoop, and make a smooth path for it on te 
top of all its glories.’ 

‘* Pope’s description of the trees round a monastery, 
‘ waving high,’ has always been esteemed for its vivid- 
ness and truth; but it yields, in grandeur and force of 
painting, to the image of a mighty wood bending its mu- 
titude of boughs beneath the hurricane. 
_—‘* Touches of a lighter pencil also abound, The petulant 
solicitations of the passions ‘ in health are always restless 
and as atoms in the sun, always dancing and always busy.’ 

‘« Milton might have enriched a new Penseroso with the 


| comparison of the soul’s progress in moral and intellectual 


glory, to the course of the sun from its dawn till fulness 
‘ But as when the sun, approaching towards the gates of 
the morning, first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends 
away the spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock 
and calls up the lark to matins, and by and by gilds th 
fringes of a cloud, and peeps ever the eastern hills, thrust 
ing out his golden horns, like those which decked th 
brows of Moses, when he was forced to wear a veil, be 
cause himself had seen the face of God : and still, whiles 
man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, till he shows 
a fair face, and a full light, and then he shines one 

day, under a cloud often, sometimes weeping great 
little showers, and sets quickly : so is a man’s reason a4 
his life. Taylor may have beheld this spectacle over the 
romantic hills that shelter Golden Grove on the north-eat. 
The concluding circumstance shows this picture to have bees 
composed in a fertile, yet hilly country, like South Wales: 
this sudden darkening of the sun with rain and tempe# 
being the distinguishing peculiarity of mountainous 
gions. The change from splendour and joyfulness 
vapours and melancholy, is often so wonderful as to T 
semble the effeet of enchantment. The wind rise#— 


mists roll up swiftly from the valleys—thunder rea" 
along the ravines—the summits recede in smoke— 

the many-coloured landscape disappears, to return, alte 
The light 
festive Gay was the earliest English writer who pointed 
out the eharm of this description. Lf compared with * 


an interval, with heightened splendour. 
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sunrise by Bishop Hall, its brilliancy of colour will be 
ae like Claude, seems to have felt that, by taking 
Nature as he found it, he seldom produced beauty. Rey- 
polds describes the pictures of that painter as composi- 
tions of the various draughts which he had previously 
made from scattered scenes and prospects of unusual 
loveliness. The preacher resembled the artist, and as 
the most magnificent landscapes have been given to us by 
historical painters—Titian, Caracci, N. Poussin—so we 
are indebted for some of the brightest landscapes in words 
to the grave instructors in theology and virtue.” 


Several of Jeremy Taylor's most popular works were 
composed in this retirement, where his memory is still 
maintained amongst the peasantry, and his name associ- 
ated with a walk which he is supposed to have fre- 
quented. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR. 





‘ Tis ‘Great Exemplar,’ belonging tothe same period of 
his intellectual life, bears similar marks of the fruitful 
soil from which it sprang. Weary to adopt his own image 
with rowing up and down the seas of questions, he 
sieered his course into the serener waters and stiller air 
of holier and more delightful studies. He turns aside 
from controversy to that part of theology which is wholly 
practical ; that which makes us wiser, because it makes 
us better. In the ‘Great Exemplar,’ as in all his 
works, he seeks to attract and please his readers. Ear- 
nest to advance, by all means, the necessity, and to ex- 
plain the duties of a holy life, he endeavours to allure 
some by mingling what is profitable with what is agree- 
able, and others, by such parts as will better entertain 
‘heir spirits than a romance. In the hope and desire of 
being useful, he abstained from embossing the argument 
with his usual profusion of figures and tracery. Perhaps 
his pencil never manifested so sweet and retiring a chas- 
tity of colour as in this delineation of Christian life. 
Rubens, for a season, is lost in Raffzelle.” 


We stated that there are, interspersed in the volume, 
many references to the contemporaries of Taylor, who 
was very seldom in London after the commencement of 
the Parliamentary war. Le complains, indeed, that 
“res anguste domt” prevented him from visiting his 
friend Evelyn so often as he would have desired. In 
other words, the travelling expenses were above his 
means; and until his elevation to the see of Dromore, 
Evelyn allowed him a pension from his private purse. 
His biographer, however, mentions that he was occasion- 
ally in London ; and the following note of a distinguished 
dinner party occurs in the volume :— 


‘Upon the 12th April, 1656, he dined with Evelyn in 
company with Berkeley, Boyle, and Wilkins. Of Boyle 
the faintest praise is conveyed in Evelyn’s designation. 
‘A great virtuso,’ indeed, he was, but he was learned 
only to be good. His piety was not in theory, but in 
practice ; and his life expanded itself into a commentary 
upon his lessons. In the hands of such a man, the arts 
of human ingenuity became ennobled: and as Burke 
taid of Reynolds, that in painting portraits he appeared 
not to be raised upon that platform, but to descend to it 
from a higher sphere : so we may affirm of Boyle, that 
he came upon the stage of literature with a bloom over 
his garments that breathed of a remoter and purer 
Climate. 

“Wilkins was a person of singular ingenuity, and 
deserves to be remembered as one of the earliest English 
scholars who endeavoured to make science popular and 
ar aa His fancy, however, vutran his judgment. 
eed of a passage to the moon provoked the smile 
Me ea sacar and subsequently caught the eye 

: The head that turns at super-lanar things, 
owed on a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ wings.’ 


‘* His retort to the Duchess of Newcastle would alone have 
a claim to conversational eminence. ‘ Whore,’ 
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inquired that rhyming lady, ‘ am I to find a place to bait 
if I try the journey to that planet ? 
the discoverer, ‘of all the people in the world I least 
expected that question from you, who have built so many 
castles in the air, that you may lie every night in one of 
yourown.’ Wilkins appeals to our sympathy upon stronger 
grounds than his science or wit would furnish. 
to Cromwell by a marriage with his sister, he employed 
his influence on behalf of persecuted piety and learning, 
and the preservation of the Universities has been attri- 
buted to his energetic remonstrance. 


* Madam,” replied 


Related 


? 


In 1658, Taylor was invited by Lord Conway, the an- 


cestor of the present Marquis of Hertford, to accept a 


lectureship in Lisburn. The situation was precarious, 
An effort had been 
made by Archbishop Usher to unite the Presbyterian with 
the Episcopalian Church. With this view that Primate 


admitted the ministers of both churches indiscriminately 


and the remuneration very small. 


to benefices without the renunciation of their peculiar 
tenets. This project of union was most useful to the 
Presbyterians in the north, where their numbers were 
greatest ; but it was particularly distasteful to Jeremy 
Taylor, who, notwithstanding the deceptive policy adopted 
in the production of his work on the liberty of prophe- 
sying, was an adherent of the Laudian school, and almost 
as a necessary consequence a persecutor. Respecting 
the origin of his lrish connexion we Jearn from Mr Will- 
mott’s volume :— 


‘« The proposed provision, arising chiefly from an al- 
ternate lectureship in Lisburn, a small town seventy-three 
miles from Dublin, in the county of Antrim, offered no 
remarkable temptation. Nor was Taylor gratified by the 
prospect. Lisburn, now one of the handsomest towns in 
the province of Ulster, was, in the time of James L, a very 
inconsiderable village, and had only begun to improve 
under the care of Lord Conway. 

‘** T like not,’ was Taylor's characteristic reply, ‘ the 
condition of being a lecturer under the disposal of another, 
nor to serve in any semicircle where a l’resbyterian and 
myself shall be, like Castor and Pollux, one up and the 
other down. Sir, the stipend is so inconsiderable, it will not 
pay the charge and trouble of removing myself and family. 
It is wholly arbitrary: for the triers may overthrow it ; 
or the vicar may overthrow it ; or the subscribers may 
die, or grow weary or poor, or be absent.’ This was 
written on the 12th May (1658); and in the following 
month he is believed to have quitted Londvua for Ireland. 
His reason for accepting an appointment which he had so 
recently and decisively declined, may, perhaps, be found 
in some expected purchase of forfeited lands whieh Dr 
Petty promised to obtain for him. Other inducements 
were not wanting. He was assured by Lord Conway of 
‘ many intimate kindnesses.’ He took with him the 
warmest recommendations from persons of the most dis- 
tinguished rank in kogland; and that his introductwn 
might fall in no particular of dignity, he was protected by 
a pass, under the sign manual and privy signet of Crom- 
well. The tradition of his decendants assigns to him a 
residence near Lord Conway’s mansion at Portmore, 
which Rust informs us that he dearly loved. Heber 
thinks it probable that he only visited Lisburn—about 
nine miles distant—to fulfil his weekly engagement, aod 
that he ‘ often preached to a small congregation of loyal- 
ists in the half ruined church of Kilulta.’ ”’ 


Thus Lord Conway prevailed. The Hertford family 
appear to have an hereditary attachment to clerical 
friendships, without always deriving any corresponding 
purity of character and life from the association. The 
‘* mansion at Portmore’’—a locality described by Taylor 
as being ‘‘ exceedingly beautiful,’’ and to which he formed 
an attachment, not lessened by his remembranee of Gol- 
den Grove,—now is not; and for very many years the 
Hertfords have been absentees, drawing eighty thousand 
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pounds annually from a district that the late owner, we 
believe, never visited ; through an agent, who is also the 
incumbent of Lisburn. While in this situation Taylor 
again fell into trouble with the Government, though it 
appears that Cromwell had no objections to the appoint- 
ment, since the lecturer travelled to Ireland with a pass, 
signed by the Protector. Mr Willmott thus refers to the 
circumstance :— 


‘* Acting upon the accusation of the Presbyterians— 
impelled, it is believed, by jealousy—the Irish Privy 
Council issued a warrant to the Governor of Carrickfer- 
gus, commanding him immediately to ‘ cause the body of 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor to be sent up to Dublin under safe 
custody,’ in order that he might answer all charges on 
behalf of the commonwealth. The warrant is dated Au- 
gust 11, 1659, and Carrickfergus is only a few miles from 
Lisburn ; it seems, therefore, difficult to explain the long 
interval that elapsed before it was enforced. Taylor 
writes to Evelyn, Feb. 10, 1659—60: ‘1 had been in the 
worst of our winter weather sent for to Dublin, by our 
late Anabaptist commissioners, and found the evil of it 
so great, that in my going I began to be ill; but in my 
return had my ill redoubled.’ His health was soon re- 
established, and the absence of any farther entry in the 
Journals of the Council seems to intimate that he ob- 
tained an easy acquittal. 

‘On the 3d of the previous November he acknow- 
ledged the pecuniary assistance which Evelyn had left for 
him in the hands of Mr. Martin, the bookseller in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard—not, as it appears, without some 
personal inconvenience, by reason of ‘the evil circuin- 
stances of the times.’ ”’ 


There is not any ground given for the statement that 
Taylor was accused by the Presbyterians, who had their 
full share of suffering ; arising out of their unwise at- 
tachment to that exiled family, in which the future 
Bishop was so closely related ; and it even does not ap- 
pear that any greater inconvenience than a journey to 
Dublin was ineurred from the accusation. 
1660, Charles I]. was on the throne ; and Jeremy Taylor 


In June ot 


dedicated to his royal brother-in-law the ‘‘ Ductor Dubi- 
tantium’’—awork which that monarch’s grandtather, with 
all his pedantry and foibles, would have more readily es- 
teemed. Charles, however, in return, issued his pre- 
Mr. Willmott 
endeavours to trace some points of resemblance between 
Milton and Taylor. 


lived and wrote in the same age. 


sentation to the See of Down and Connor. 


There is certainly one, viz. —that they 
Mr. Willmott says— 


‘The comparison may be aptly extended te their lives: 
their paths were equally chequered. If Milton escaped 
some of the harsher afflictions of Taylor—if penury and 
danger did not haunt his pleasant garden-house in Alders- 
gate Street, a sadder visitation was sent to chasten and try 
him. And while the philosopher could walk in his neigh- 
bour’s pleasant fields 


When morn 
Purples the East , 








or gaze on the sun setting behind the trees of Grongar 
Hilli—the poet was encompassed by darkness and solitude, 
and lifted his eyes in vain to the returning 

‘Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn: 

Or light of vernal bloom or summer's rose. -— 
The work of Taylor appeared in the triumph; that 
of Milton, in the overthrow of his party. ‘The temper 
of the age was alike uniavourable to both—Sprat was 
to become the model of our prose, and Waller, the critic 
of our poetry. Where could Taylor or Milton look for 
immediate sympathy and applause’ It was Bacon read- 
ing his essays on the Boulevards, or Kaffielle exhibiting 
the Transfiguration in Alsatia.’’ 
How strange it is that this school of writers can so easily 
overlook the republicanism of Milton, while they will 





neither forget nor forgive the grave and stern master-sping 
of the age, whose life was a grander poem than England hag 
read before ; who rose from the people to rule the des. 
tinies of his country for years ; who increased her fame, 
and influence, and possessions in the earth, without eg. 
riching or ennobling his family. ‘‘ The Church of Ire 
land,’’ writes this author, ‘‘ was immediately restored.” 
‘‘The church of Ireland, thus restored to her former 
splendour and harmony of episcopal government, had need 
of all the patience and light, that piety and learning could 
impart. Her enemies were chiefly divided into two class. 
es—-Romanists and Dissenters. The first, in their lives 
irregular, in their religien superstitious ; the second, tur. 
bulent and presumptuous, Calvinistic in doctrine, and 
more than latudinarian in discipline. The dissenters were 
peculiarly obnoxious to ecclesiastical interferenee. Con 
formity to the Book of Common Prayer, became the con. 
dition of retaining a benefice. This law the bishops were 
bound to enforce. But the Primate set an example of 
moderation, and the presbyterian incumbents were per. 
mitted, and even exhorted to receive episcopal orders,” 
There is nothing more annoying in examining these 
topics than the cool complacency with which we find his- 
torical facts written down and distorted. The diocese of 
Dromore had then been united to that of Down and Con- 
nor, for the first time, we believe, in the person of Jeremy 
Taylor, who had evidently no strong objection to plurali- 
ties. Ile was, indeed, at every stage and period of bis 
Ecclesiastical life a pluralist—when that was possible. 
And Mr. Willmott writes of restoring the former splen- 
dour of the Irish church, as if such incumbencies were 
consistent with its ancient usages. Without entering 
upon the very interesting inquiry respecting the position 
of the old, or primitive Irish chureh, we may at once 
assert, that it neither was nor could have been Episeo 
palian in the sense in which we now understand the term, 
or in which we see that form of Government practised ; 
for there is evidence, of undisputed authenticity, that five 
centuries previous to Jeremy Taylor’s installation into 
the Sees of Down and Connor, and Dromore, there were, 
in Ireland, three to four hundred jBishops,—a number 
equal, at least, to as many thousands, at the present day, 
g, of neces 


in proportion to the population ; and implying, 
sity, that the dioceses could not have been halves, and 
thirds, or quarters of two or three counties each, but con- 
tracted parishes. ‘‘ The latitudinarianisin of discipline” 
ascribed to Dissenters, is also a false term; for in the 
essential points of church discipline, they were prover- 
bially strict ; while they could not be styled ‘‘ latitudi- 
narian’’ towards a mode of government which they openly 
disavowed and resisted, as, in their opinion, unscriptural. 

The greatest practical blot in Jeremy Taylor's character 
is slightly passed over, in the following short extract, by 
Mr. Willmott :— 

‘The diocese of Taylor embraced all these clements of 
disorder. ‘It was in this part of Ireland more than in 
any other, that the clearance of the episcopalian clergy 
had been most effectual, and that their places had bees 
supplied by the sturdiest champions of the eovenant, take 
for the most part from the west of Scotland—disciples of 
Cameron, Renwick, and Peden—and professing in the 
wildest and most gloomy sense, the austere principles 
their party.’ 

‘‘In an atmosphere, so charged with fire, a conductor is 
easily found. The appointment of Taylor was received 


_with a storm of indignation and invective from almost 


every pulpit. His efforts to mitigate and allay it were 


unwearied and constant. Carte mentions them ir the Life 
of Oromond. In public, and in private, by preaching © 
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and conversation, he endeavoured to convince his oppo- 
nents. Ner was he entirely unsuceessful. Many minis- 
, vielded to his arguments and exhortations, 
while among the laity his labours brought forth more 
alundant fruit. In cases where gentleness and ertreaty 
failed, the arm of authority was the onlyremedy. Ofthose 
presbyterians who defied his jurisdiction, and refused to 


ters grad 


‘set and unavoidable punishment ; while the admission of 


more 


Jer of the diocese. When the church of Ireland was 


called to bewail the death of Bramhall, Taylor drew a | subsequently preached a sermon before the Irish Parlia- 


» lively picture of the difficulties and toil of weeding her 
gelds, overgrown and out of cultivation.”’ 

We say nothing of the propriety of these parties hav- 
ing aceepted the appointment to those livings in the un- 
conditional manner previously mentioned ; but ‘* ejection 


voidable punishment” of refusing obedience to a jurisdic- | 


tion that they never acknowledged ; of refusing to obey a 
condition that they never accepted, and that it was known 
when they received these appointments, to those who 
conferred them, that they never would accept. 
Taylor was himself ejected from the benefice of Upping- 
ham, in Rutlandshire, for resistance to the civil authority 


Jeremy 


then existing at least de facto in England—a disobedience 
for which many lost their lands, and many more their 
lives, It does not, indeed, appear that his antipathy to 
the Republican Government was of such a character as 
prevented him from taking a good bargain from it when 


ofered ; for he went to Ireland, as we have heard from 


nis biographer, in the hope and purpose of buying for- | 
| trigue and subserviency. 


feited land at a cheap rate. jut these men whom 
Jeremy Taylor ejected from their parishes were obe- 
dient to the civil authority, and had been even too zeal- 
ous in seeking and working its re-establishment ; and 
it must be remembered that mere ejection was not 
always the only ‘‘ punishment’’ which they experienced. 


llowever much it may reduce the practical value of 
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ix these days of Evangelical Alliance, and Christian as 


wall . , > . 
Weil as Lumane professions ot brotherhood, it seems but 


— a T . ° : 
‘atural Lo turn an eye of watchful sympathy upon those | 


who are trebly our brethren—as men, as Saxons, and as 
! rotestants—the 


! 
: 


German-descended inhabitants of the 
altic Provinces now subject to Russia; and who, in open 
‘pite of all laws, human and Divine, solemn treeties 
i chartered rights, are, at this moment, subjected toas 

4 persecution as dare be inflicted in the centre of 
Orope and of the nineteenth century. It may assist in 
forming a due estimate of their position, to cast a retro- 
*peetive glanee on their wayward and eventful history.— 
‘sose Countries now commonly called the Baltic Provinees 
~¥i., Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, and Semigallia— 


“ere, at a very early date, under the Russian sway; but, 


“, only as tributary states, each possessing itsown con- 
“tution and government. Nor did the Russians even so 


““? regard them as their own, as to feel bound to ward 
ont +} + ° P rere e 
‘ae attacks of foreign invaders. Thus it came to pass 


‘“*, during the long period of Russia's internal dissen- | 


‘ons, those seaward tributaries found opportunity entirely 
” throw off the yoke; nor were they again brought fully 
“der subjection, until Peter the Great succeeded in re- 
“werting and enforcing his claims upon them in 1721,— 
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aceful successors promoted the tranquillity and or- | 


| 
| to have squared with his opinions. 
| 
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' Taylor's writings, yet there are advantages to be obtained 


from the examination of his character and life, blurred 
though it is by deceptive practices, a slight love of the 
world, and a persecuting spirit ; for he was the ornament 
in every way of that party, who, headed by Laud, lost a 





| erown, and caused a bloody revolution, but whose policy 


attend his visitation, ejection from their livings was the | . 14 principles so many in the Church of England are 


again labouring to restore. 
It detracts nothing from this Bishop's crime, that he 


_ ment in favour of toleration, for his actions appear never 


He died before the 
revolution was completed. 
Recurring to our first extract from this volume, we 


Dante otieg , | cannot avoi : © opini 's 
fom their livings’? was surely not ‘the just and una- | © t avoid the remark that the opinions which Usher 


may have wished to smother by kindness, and Taylor to 
extinguish by persecution, flourished more under the 
enmity of the Bishop than the favour of the Archbishop— 


‘‘The lights were extinguished in the windows, but 
the work was busily carried on within the house.’’ 


And so now the English Church does not contain within 
her pale nearly one-half even of the Protestants of 
Ireland, notwithstanding the notoriously and designedly 
deceptive returns made to Parliament so late as 1834. 
The policy pursued towards that Chureh in Ireland pre- 
vented it from ever taking root there. The majority of 





its dignitaries have been transmitted from England, and 
its emoluments regarded as the reward of political in- 
Percy, the collector of ancient 
English poetry, occupied subsequently the See of Dro- 
more ; and both Sees, now permanently united, are held 
by an English bishop: a somewhat dry author, who, 
without inheriting a spark of Taylor's imaginative powers 


and eloquence, is heir to all those principles which tar- 





nished an otherwise noble name. 


PROVINCES. 


| To the rest of Europe, Livonia had remained almost a 
terra incognita, until 1150, when some adventurous 
Lremen merchants, attempting to establish some new 
| mercantile connexion with the North, were shipwrecked 
on its coasts. Livonia was, thenceforward, visited more 
frequently by Bremen ships; and, at length, some mer- 
cantile adventurers established themselves in the country. 
In 1186, an Augustine monk, named Meinhard, accom- 
He 
‘converted some of the inhabitants to Christianity, and 
became the first bishop. But for his third successor, 
Bishop Albrecht, who entered the Dwina with a fresh 
host of crusaders, was reserved the honour of laying 
a sure foundation of spiritual rule. He built the city 
| of Riga, in 1200, and removed thither the seat of 
Towards the end of the same century, 


panied by a handful of Germans, settled in Livonia. 





| his bishopric. 


| Knud, or Kanute, sixth King of Denmark, made him- 


self master of these provinces; which were, however, 
| made over by his successor, Woldemar, for a sum of 
| money, to the Teutonic Order; which uniting with the 
| Brethren of the Sword (an order of spiritual knighthood 
| instituted by Bishop Albrecht, in 1201), the Teutonic 
_ Knights found themselves at once in possession of Livo- 


na, Courland, Semigallia, aud Esthonia, and maintained 
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the same until 1561, when the diminished power of the | 
Order disabling it from coping successfully with Czar | 
John Waselewitch IJ., whose ambition prompted him to_ 
recover provinces once owning Muscovite rule, the un- | 
equal conflict ended in a complete disruption of the State. | 
Esthonia threw itself into the arms of Sweden; Livonia 
became united with Poland; while Courland and Semi- 
yallia fermed an Independent Duchy, under the Suzerainty 
of Poland, and by it was bestowed, as a fief, on Gatthard 
Kettler, the last Grand-Master of the Teutonic Order.— 
From that period, Livonia became the unhappy apple of 
discord for whose possession Sweden, Russia, and Poland 
contended for almost a century—viz., from 1561 to 1660, 
—in which year, at the peace of Oliva, Poland surrender- 
ing it up to Sweden, it became united with Esthonia; 
until, at length, by the peace of Nystadt, in 1721, Peter | 
the Great, as already mentioned, obtained the restitution 
of both countries,—guaranteeing, however, the main- 
tenance of all existing privileges and rights belonging to the 


German landed proprietors, who being, without exception, 
noble, were free from suffering, though unhappily not 
from inflicting, those tyrannies on their serfs, to which 
more than one author in modern times (see, particularly, 
Merkel, in his book entitled, ‘‘ die Letten,” and Petri, 
in his work, ‘‘ die Esthen’’) has called the world’s atten- 
tion. The kind-hearted Emperor Alexander did much to 





ameliorate these, and, had he been spared, would probably 
have wholly removed them; but the Emperor Nicholas is 
fonder of tightening than relaxing the reins, and more set 


upon proselytising than improving his Lutheran subjects. 





‘The German inhabitants of these provinces, though the | 
smaller, form the only influential portion, as including the | 
estated gentry, the clergy, and most of the inhabitants of 
the towns. The first, who all belong to the class of no- 
bility, are the deseendants of those bold and warlike ad- | 
venturers who, in early times, obtained, and retained, by | 


the str ng hand of power, larye tracts of land, subjecting 


the natives to their iron vassalage indeed, but, at the same 


time, bestowing upon them the inestimable blessings of | sian authorities, and thus foster, unhindered, their & 


civilization and Christianity. In Livonia and Esthonia, 
the nobles exercised a kind of oligarchical government, 
which, though much curtailed in modern times, retains 
still too much of chartered privilege and immunity to be 
willingly relinquished by themselves, or justly abrogated 
by an Imperal Ukase. This is especially the case 
with their religious privileges. ‘The right of appoint- 
ing their clergy was, and is, vested in the lords of 
the soil; and, though seriship is now abolished in 
Livonia (and much ameliorated in Esthonia), still the 
peasant and his lord have many intimately reciprocating | 
relationships, which render the latter the natural, as he 
has hitherto been the undisputed, adviser and euide of his 
illiterate dependents, in both religious and political matters. 
The claim to immunity from ecclesiastical interference, by 
the Livonian nobles, is founded on two decuments, i sain 
the first clause of the Act of Subjection, to Sigismund 
Augustus, King of Poland, drawn up by the representa- 
tives of the nation, on the 28th November, 1561, which 
runs thas:—‘‘ First, and chief of all, we implore your 
Majesty, to leave to us, unmolested and inviolable, the 
religion which we, in accordance with the evangelic and 
apostolic writings of the pure church, the decrees of the 
Nicene Council and the Augsburg Confession, have hitherto 
maintained; and that we may in ne time coming, by any 


command, prohibition, or addition, be oppressed or dig 
quieted in the exercise of the same :” and, secondly, artigy 
7th of the Act of Confirmation, dated 16th December, 
1566, which declares—‘‘ The province of Livonia, wig 
all its inhabitants without exception, shall be left in ty 
free and unhindered exercise of the true and 

religion and doctrine of the Word of God, and in the gp» 
of the sacraments, in conformity to the rules of the Qe. 
fession of Augsburg; nor shall any preacher be warranted, 
or permitted, to introduce, or prescribe, any change @ 
innovation thereof, within the bounds of the said pry 
vince.” Yet what is the manner in which this solem 


| compact has been held by the Emperor Nicholas? So fy 
from no preacher being permitted to introduce religion 
| innovations, the whole of the Baltic provinces have bee, 


of late years, overrun by swarms of emissaries of th 
Greek Church, both priestly and laical, and, for a tim, 
threats, as well as bribes, were unsparingly employed & 
aid the work of conversion. Since, however, the affar 
of the nuns of Minsk (whether true or false), has browgs 
the Emperor's proselytising spirit prominently before the 
eyes of Europe, a change of policy has been adopteda 
respect of his Baltic possessions, and the current of pro 
selytism runs more darkly, though, it is believed, not les 
strongly, than before. In May last, for example, a d& 
cree of the Riga Government announced, as from Ia 
perial authority, ‘‘ It is specially commanded that all per. 
sons, desirous of going over from the Lutheran to th 
Greek communion, shall be expressly informed by ta 
local authorities, and that in the presence of their forme 


clergy, that they have no temporal advantage whatever & 


expect by a change of religion, and that they shall remat 


in their previous nexus to their territorial superiors, # 


aforetime, which, being sanctioned by the laws of the e@ 


pire, can never be abrogated.” But, notwithstandiag 


these fair-sounding words, the country is subjected as mac 
as ever to the machinations of a set of fanatical emissame, 
who, if unauthorised, are at least winked at, by the Bue 


structive influence with the short-sighted and credule 
peasantry, to whom they whisper, in palpable contrade 
tion of the above ordnance. ‘‘ Do you keep yourself quit’ 
and trust to our assurances! It is true no immedb® 
benefit dare be conferred on you, because yonr lords woe 


| say, you were bribed ; but, if you go over to the orthods 


church of your Emperor, you may depend upon it, * 
shall, in due time, have your reward, which will cons 
not only in your being set free from all your present duty: 
work, and other tributes to your masters, but im od 
making over to you of the proprietorship of those purtio™ 


_ of land which you now occupy at their will and pleasut 


and even should it be difficult to bring all this about unde 
Nicholas, you may depend upon obtaining it at the sce 
sion of the next Emperor.” ‘‘ But how,” say the peop 
‘‘are we to know that our change will ever be ms 
known to the Emperor?’ ‘‘ Oh!” reply the deceit 
‘inscribe your names in the Greek Church Looks, = 
all is secure ; sooner or later you will be as independe™ 
as your lords. Besides, there are vast tracts of count? 
much richer and more productive than Livonia, which 
Emperor has determined to colonize only with 

Christians; whoever, therefore, desires to become ret. 
has now the opportunity. See here,” continue ther 


wily spiritual recruiting sergeants, ‘see here, the FF 
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duet of those lands, that you may judge for yourselves.” | writer was consequently called to strict account, and 
and, hereupon, they open a show-box, furnished with a | found deserving of being punished by deposition from his 
strong magnifying giass, and a picture, representing a | present post, and transference to Siberia, there to pursue 
single potatoe (smoking on a dish), large enough to satisfy _ his official calling in a country the farthest of all removed 
the hunger of a whole family seated around it; or two | from European culture, and amongst a people who have 
stout fellows thrashing at one head of such Brobdignag | scarcely passed the lowest step of human intelligence! 
heat, that it seems to furnish a bushel of grain! Igno- | The small and unimportant Greek school for priests 
rance and credulity swallow the bait the more greedily, in | which existed in Riga has been elevated into a seminary, 
consequence of the total failure of the potato, and the | in which, in future, the young Greek priests destined for 
extreme paucity of return from the grain harvest of the | Livonia are to be educated. The expense of building 


past year, 80 that the experience of present famine natu- Greek churches, as well as the necessary school and 
rally enhances the delights of prospective abundance ; and priest houses, is imposed upon the landed proprietors, who 
the peasantry are forsaking, in crowds, the faith of their | are thus reduced to the mortifying necessity of promoting 
forefathers, and going over to the Greek Church! In with their own money that religion which they centemn 
former times, it was but permitted to the Greek as false, and detest as a badge of their servitude! (on- 
priests to wander from place to place, with ambu- | scious of inability to resist by force, yet unable calmly to 
latory chapels, for the purpose of administering the | bear the galling yoke, from which they cannot even tem- 
‘ites of their religion to the few members of their | porarily withdraw themselves by residing in foreign coun- 
tries (permission to travel being obtained always with 
provinces. Now Greek churches are springing up by | much expense and trouble, and never for a long period), 


communion scattered here and there throughout these 


Government order in every district. Orders have | the Livonian nobles determined some time ago to offer 
been given to build sixty in Esthonia alone, and even the | their estates in a body to the Emperor for purchase, for 
lutheran clergy have been recently subjected to espio- | which purpose a deputation preceeded to St. Petersburg, 
nage and encroachment on their liberty of preaching, to a | with sanguine hopes that the Emperor would gladly grasp 
degree before unknown. The sudden removal, last sum- | at the opportunity of obtaining, as lord of the soil, free 
mer, by an imperial order, of pastor J** (one of the most 
worthy and most highly esteemed of the Riga Lutheran 
clergy) from his pastorate in that city to one in Siberia, 
excited universal surprise and sympathy. He had been 
twenty-five years preacher in Riga, and was editor for many 
past years of a well-known journal called ‘‘ The Letten 


Friend,’’ which truly made good its claim to the title by | have but drawn on themselves the suspicion of disatfec- 


and unhindered power to proselytise en masse. But they 
were mistaken; Nicholas declined the offer, probably un- 
willing to furnish all Europe with so convincing a proot 
of the felt désagremens of Russian sway, and the Livonian 
nobles, by their certainly unpatriotic and ungenerous in- 


tended abandonment of their poorer brethren in the faith, 


its invariable tendency to promote the religious and men- | tion and a more strict surveillance from the authorities. 
tal culture of the lower classes of the people, and was | How all may terminate is known only to Him who so 
eageriy read and circulated to the extent of many hundred = often brings good out of evil, but private letters depict 
‘copies. In addition to essays and intelligence calculated | the country asin a state of much ferment, the nobles 
to inform and instruct, it also oceasionally contained arti- | generally unwilling to forego agrarian privileges and claims 
eles of a lighter and amusing character, and had recently, | on the peasantry, the relinquishment of which might pos- 
hefore the astounding catastrophe of its editor's real, | sibly even yet check the torrent of proselytism, by eoun- 
though not ostensible banishment, contained an attrac- | tervailing the supposititious advantages it holds forth, and 
tively written novel, founded for the most part on actual | the few liberal-minded nobles are unable to effect any 
historical oecurrences of the sixteenth century, during | radical improvement. Lutherans by principle mourn for 
that period of religious disturbance which the Roman | the defection, and tremble for its consequences, and the 
*rarchy stirred up amongst the Greek population of the | best friends of those valuable and once happy provinces 
then kingdom of Poland, and in which the neighbouring | are looking forward with grief and dismay to those ‘‘ com- 
Letti were considerably involved. In this novel the | ing events,” which, as it seems to them, already ‘‘ cast 
reek clergy fancied they could diseover marked allusions | their shadows before.” 
) the present religious movements in Livonia. The 


TACTICS OF THE MIDDLE PARTY. 





Tre opposition offered to the election of Mr. ; services. One of the members for Dorsetshire, in 
Bright for Manchester is discreditable to one por- | some of the tirades of the next session against the 
“on of his rival’s supporters. The Conservative | manufacturing interests, might adduce the poll- 
electors are justified in employing those means | books in evidence of the cool cruelty with which 
mort likely to advance their ends. They would | the spinners of the North could dismiss an old 
Ean @ great victory in the return of the Earl of and faithful servant. The return of the Earl of 
Lineoln for the metropolis of Free Trade—the | Lincoln for Manchester would help his party in 
*radle of the League. They would enhance their | many respects; but we cannot so very clearly see 
‘rumph by giving politicians a stern proof that, | the precise objects to be gained by the Whig sec- 
amongst the manufacturing and mercantileclasses, | tion of his Lordship’s friends in South Laneashire. 
there was no such feeling as political gratitude, | They, at least, will not plead the simplicity of 
and no regard evinced fur the most disinterested | being dazzled by the lustre of a coronet, and be- 
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reft of their reason by the shadow of a dukedom. | give equal “ civil rights” 


The Earl of Lineoln is a young statesman of 
something over average talent; a reckless and | 
daring gentleman—the very man for forlorn | 
hopes, of which he has led several—but the most | 
forlorn of all is his attempt on Manchester, which | 
inust unquestionably fail. 

The proceeding has, however, given us a faint | 
outline of the policy to be pursued by the “ mid- 
dle party” in the present session ; 


| of Holland, or the Irish Educational 
for the speech | 


of the noble Earl to the men of Manchester, on the | 
12th of January, may be regarded as the manifesto | 


of Sir Robert Peel and his immediate followers. 
The party is not large, but a knowledge of what 


its leaders mean to do, or what they mean not to | 
but we are 


do, would be useful. The mantle of mystification 


has descended on the noble Earl, for he spoke | 


nearly two hours without making more than one 
contribution to our information on this subject. 
An Egyptian short-hand writer, if acquainted with 
numerals, would have thus reported his address 
on brick, .0000001, Modern reporters are more 
voluminous, without in this case being greatly more 
intelligible. They were dealing with a speaker 
who abounded in negatives. With all his admi- 
ration for the Chinese free-traders, he would not 





press a reduction of the tea-duties until the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer found that step convenient, 
as if any Chancellor of the Exchequer ever had 
been known to advise a reduction of taxes. With- 
out the slightest kindly remembrance of South 
Nottinghamshire, he was still more patiently dis- 
posed on malt ; and, if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave him a choice, he promised to take 
tea in preference. He engaged to oppose a ten 
hours’ bill ; and enlarged on the beneficence of 
sanatory reforms, and their necessity ; but, al- 
though the avowed author of one bill on the sub- 
jeet, not now originate 
because he inclined to rely on 
(‘abinet. He 
Ireland, and oficial connexion 
with that country, some definite proposals might 
have been anticipated ; but, as usual, the paragraph 
ends in a cloud, with a general and much-hack- | 
nied declaration in favour of civil rights for Ire- | 
land, equal to those enjoyed in England and Scot- 
land. There is difheulty in catching the 
meaning of the phrase, because England and Scot- 
land do not have equal civil rights. 


he would any measure, 
the wisdom of the 
had made 


from his short 


some 


Then there is 
ne very ready way of defining the nature and ex- | 
tent of these rights. Lawyers live by differing | 
respecting them. Assistant Barristers have been | 
knewn to pronounce widely diverse judgments 
regarding their nature and extent. One worthy | 
person, with a rental of nine pounds, sixteen shil- 
lings sterling annually, defines his civil right to 
le the privilege of sueing and being sued at his | 
own cost, and of paying taxes. In a declaration 

of political opinions, by a young and rising states- 

man, the Irish electors, of whom there is a num- | 
ber in Manchester, were entitled to something less 
general than the phrase “equal civil rights,” 
whieh is now the common property of all politi- | 
cians, exeepting Colonel Sibthorp; for Sir Robert | 
Inglis, we think, has avowed his determination to 


_feated, was useful. 
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to all her Majesty, 
subjects. 
The Earl of Lincoln was also devoid of preg. 


_ sion in his treatise on the deficiencies of educatieg 


Having quoted from one report regarding the ig 
norance prevalent in some districts of Lancaship 
—a report that discloses utterly disgraceful faets. 
he stated, that the Prussian system, the syvatey 
Scheme. 
would not very probably be found suitable fy 
England; without, however, describing any pla 
of general education that would meet the case ¢ 
the English youth. Something must be done 
Every body has been saying so for years, and jt 
is a safe saying now. Something must be done: 
no wiser of that information. The 
public want to know what is to be done, and wha 
any man, who proposes to go and work for them, 
will undertake to perform. In this, however, a 
in other matters, the Earl of Lincoln -olls th 
stone back on Lord John Russell, and will ne 
prescribe until he be called in, This assumption 
of mystery may suit the position of an old aad 
tried statesman. The people take it from $i 
Robert Peel, because they say he has a plan 
he is never without one. But younger men 
should avoid this description of affectation 
There is no doubt that the Earl of Lincoln is @ 
vourable to the defeated project of Sir James 
Graham for training the boys of England in gens. 
flexion. He alleges that the plan, though de 
From its ashes there sprang 
a thousand little schools. Even in its death it 
triumphed, for—and we beg that the proceeds of 


its triumph, the why and wherefore may bk 


up his mind respecting | 


were 
' 
| matter of the mountain and the mouse. 


marked—for the members of the English Chureh 
subscribed one hundred thousand pounds for 
educational purposes! Surely there was nothing 
extraordinary in this. An accountant takes 
his pen, marks a few figures, saying there ar 
nine millions in connexion with that Church, and 


the sum total gives an average of twopence and 
two-thirds of a penny for each ; and so many of 
them are rich persons that they will treble or qu 


druplethatsum next year. Nay, but, good account 


_ant, your figures may be true and your inference 


The Earl of Lincoln is to be one of the 
richest of these personages ; and he denies that 
Mae sum can be increased. He tells you that the 
movement was most gigantic. The Church was 
awakened to a desperate effort on hearing the sad 
prevalence of ignorance. JHeedless of the cost 
the churchmen determined to strike one grand 
and decisive blow for mental enlightenmest 
They rose above payment by instalments, The¥ 
decided to bring up all old arrears by one munifi- 
cent contribution. They would not de lay a duty 
so pressing and important as the inte ‘Mectual and 
religious training of the young. They knew that 
temporal happiness and eternal peace to mas} 
staked on the issue. They made this 0 
; The 
treasurers staggered under the burden of eontt® 
butions. Bankers were startled with the amount 
of their deposits, Noble Earls, such as Lincola, 


fulse. 


, Were thrown altogether out of their calculations 
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Perhaps even the Bench of Bishops were agreeably 
disappointed. And all this commotion was caused 
hy a contribution of twopence and two-thirds of a 
penny from each person connected with the Chureh; 
neither weekly, monthly, nor even annually, but 
as a life subseription for the education of the 
people of England } | 

We do not misrepresent the noble Earl ; for he 
said — ** Gentlemen, recollect these were great 


and mighty eftorts—efforts which could not be re- | 


peated continually, whieh could be only under- 
taken periodically ; [ poUBT WHETHER IN A LIFE- 
iM MANY AMONGST US COULD SEE TWO SUCH 
LARGE SUMS RAISED AGAIN LN A SIMILAR MANNER 
yor THE SAME OBJECT.” 

We have more confidence in the generosity and 


earnestness of the members of the English Church | 


than Earl Lincoln. Men are only yet in the 
infaney of these matters ; and old men amongst 
us may survive to see greater good than states- 
men anticipate. Let England be once thoroughly 
awakened to the blessings and advantages of in- 
struction, and England will be shortly thereatter 
an educated country. The English Church could 
raise one million with the same apparent ease for 
this great 
pounds. The noble Earl has surely never glanced 
at the sunming up of the annual accounts of 
any one in five or six of our large missionary 
societies, and the ignorance of statesinen on such 


purpose as one hundred 


topics is peculiarly harassing, leaving them per- | 


petually in blunders. The late Seeretary for 
Ireland is at present the representative for some 
Scottish burghs. He found shelter at Hamilton 
when ejected at Newark. As a Scotch member, 
he Thay he supposed to know something of the 
proceedings in that country ; where a_ body of 
people—small when compared with the Church 
of England, numbering not, probably, one tithe of 
her adherents, and having on their roll coinpara- 
tively few names belonging to the wealthy or the 
noble of the land — have subseribed and paid, 
net a hundred thousand pounds, but sums that 
eount by millions, for all the varied subjects of 
instruction; and though all has been done in 
from three to four years, they seem fresh and 
Vigorous, unwearied and unexhausted, and none 
of them apparently a penny poorer than when 
they commeneed. Their resources for educational, 
henevolent, and religious purposes, appear to be 
like the widow's barrel of meal and cruise of oil ; 


but the noble Earl is probably as ignorant of that | 


Matter as of the accounts of missionary socicties, 
the exertions of Dissenters, the existence of the 
Free Charch, or the extent of those latent ener- 
fies that, like her rieh mines in ancient times, 
are hidden and unwrought in the bosom of Eng- 
land. 

There was only one topic on which the 
‘speaker was precise and definite—the endowment 
of the Roman Catholie priests of Ireland ; not 
out of the ecclesiastical resources of that eountry, 
but from some other fund, and we regret that the 
uselidated fand stands first in the way, and can 
* reached with the slightest trouble. There were 
Uiree reasons adduced for granting this endowment. 
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did not try. 
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First, ‘‘ that it was politic, wise, and just;” seeond, 
‘*that the conversion of the Roman Catholies was 
impossible ;"’ third, ‘‘ that it was cruel and pain- 
ful to subject their priests to the temptations of the 
voluntary system.’’ The policy of the proposal— 
its State-craft policy and its worldly wisdom—dle- 
pend very much on circumstances. If the party to 
whom the noble Earl belongs intend, while acting 
as supporters of the Established Churches, to over- 
throw them, they are perhaps adopting the best 
means of attaining theirend. The supposition is 
not altogether improbable. The policy of the 
matter, moreover, depends slightly on the opinion 
entertained by these gentlemen of society at large. 
It they really believe all men to be villains, as we 
are led to infer from this part of their manifesto 
to Manchester, then undoubtedly they may save 
money by paying a kind of ‘* black mail” to influ- 
ential persons in society, and the influence of the 
priesthood is not of a contracted charaeter. The 
question, on the Earl of Lincoln’s grounds, is to be 
considered without any reference to theological 
views. Ele is “‘a Protestant,” and believesthatthere 
are ‘* blessings” arising from his profession, which 
he “ would rejoice in an opportunity of extending 
to the Roman Catholies of Lreland ;” but, he 
adds, ** I know that to be impossible.” All theo- 
logians will agree, that to the Earl of Lincoln 
this is quite impossible. It is not his provinee 


'to command such changes; but we are inclined 


to believe that, in the one single journey through 
Ireland, which, he says, was made by him, he 
We do not, of course, insinuate 
that the young statesman should take holy or- 
ders, as one of his colleagues, the late President 
of the Board of Trade, is said once to have in- 
tended ; but there are many other means open 
to him, which he has not yet adopted ; am. 
therefore, he is most incompetent to offer an 
opinion on the subject. 

It is at once painful and instructive to notice: 
with what shallow pertness this young man 
knocks the side out of the edifice piled on se 
much hypocrisy, from 1832 on to 1642, by his 
predecessors and their disciples. If the report 
be true that Sir Robert Peel has committed the 
guidance of his remnant to this pilot, they are 


in bad hands. The subject of Chureh Endow- 


ment, and Church and State-ism—that was made 
'the kevy-stone of the 


; Conservative party—is 
knocked out by their youngest leader. Others 
spoke of the necessity of supporting religion fer 
its own sake, but he at once asserts the propriety 
of endowing ts teachers, to render them loyal ; 
and, to preserve them in that happy state, he 
said :— 

‘*T do say, that it is not only a painful, but an im- 
proper, position for the ministers of religion to be placed 
in—those whose duty it is to counsel the weak, to re- 
prove the wayward, to objurgate the licentious ;—I say it 
is acruel thing that these men should be placed under 
the temptation of pandering to the prejudices and the 
vices of their flock, with a view to their daily position.”’ 

This statement seems to be made generally of 
the ministers of religion, and is not merely one 
of the falsest, but one of the most impertinent 
quotations that can be extracted from any speech 
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ever made on the subject. Few things can be 
more unfortunate than the possibility that a 
person of so little judgment, and such limited 
knowledge of his fellow-men, may soon again be, 
what he was before—a member of the Cabinet. 
If, on the other hand, he confines the term “ mi- 
nisters of religion,” in this instance, to the priests 
in Ireland, and offers them a “healing mea- 


sure’ wrapped in such insulting language, they | 


must, as men of ordinary feeling, reject the boon. 
They cannot take a bribe so barely offered. The 


pill, at least, might have been sugared over, and | 


the naked hook need seareely have protruded be- 
yond the bait so very glaringly. In whatever 
light we view the sentence, it is most unstates- 
manlike, but not more so than one which fol- 
lows:— 


‘It is of the most vital importance to this country, 
that the teachers and pastors, and those who lead these 
people, should lead them in the principles of loyalty to the 
Crown, and attachment to the country; and I do believe 
that, in order to attain so great an object, it would be an 
important and a national benefit to place in an indepen- 
dent and honourable position the Roman Catholic Clergy 
of Ireland.” - 


This sentence implies that the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland do not, in the meantime, fol- 
low loyalty, and practise the virtues, on which 
the noble Earl places so great value: and that 
loyalty is one of those commodities purchaseable 
in St. Stephen’s, like cotton on the Manchester 
Exchange, at so much per bale. Why does not 
some politician publish a price list for loyalty and 
the minor cardinal virtues advisable in clergymen, 
that we might be enabled to estimate the current 
value of the article in the market, and readily 


make up an account of the outlay necessary to | 


suppress an agitation. 

The Earl of Lincoln cannot be returned for 
Manchester, and his appearance there is another 
proof of his temerity, imprudence, and deficiency 
in habits of calculation. There is not a single 
measure of Manchester quality, to which he offers 
an slow and cold adhesion, that has not been 
warmly and zealously advocated by Mr. Bright. 
There are many most important objects connected 
merely with social reform that the latter supports, 


and the former opposes ; and which Manchester | 


means, we suppose, to carry. There are again 
such questions as education and these endow- 








ments, on which the country will have a good ¥oi, 
from Mr. Bright, and a bad one from his opps. 
nent. The subject requires little farther eo, 
sideration, as the Conservative candidate wa 
not appear on the hustings. sig 
The interest attached to his speech arises é. 
tirely from his intimacy with Sir Robert 
who is not yet done with the political world. fj, 
means to settle the Irish Ecclesiastical question, 
and will adopt the plan most likely to accom. 
plish that end. He gives an undoubted pref. 
rence to the proposal for endowing the Roma, 
Catholic clergy ; but, if he finds the 


current running strongly against the projec. 


he will adopt another course, and dis-éndoy, 
He will spread in that case a snare for the 


_ Whigs, into which they will fall, by pledging 


their party to the support of the existing Es 
tablishment, with, probably, a new variety of th 
appropriation clause ; and then the great tacticiaz 
will outbid them. This result depends, however, 
altogether on the character of the next election 
A little carelessness on the part of constituencies 
~—a shy reluctance to pledges—a noisy declama 
tion against shibboleths—some play on the words 
“free and unfettered ”—a few references to honoar 
and consistency—an easy acceptance of candidates 
as they come; and, with Lord John Russell, St 
Robert Peel, and Lord George Bentinck favour. 
able to the endowment of the priests, a vote of 
five to six hundred thousand pounds yearly, fer 
that purpose, will be carried against a minofity 
of less than one hundred members from all sides 
of the House, in 1849 or 1850; and the Irish 
Church will be flanked with outposts from Rome 
quite as extensive as the works within; for, while 
not a few priests will decline the gift on the terms, 


| yet a number, and a gradually increasing num 


ber, will take the cheque and draw the money. 
The Peel party, in other respects, have no fixed 
plan. They have not yet fully estimated thet 
forces, and gathered again their scattered votes 
On all the measures of social improvement and 
taxation their books are evidently clean; ané 
they are waiting on for the cast-off and misfitte 
clothes of the Whigs, which, as usual, they expet 
to repair, remodel, and renovate into usable gat 
ments—taking credit for originality, and desert 


_ ing credit for rendering practical the ideas of theif 


natural enemies. 
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Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and New | what is more to the purpose, some of the plates convey # 
Zealand ; being an Artist's Impressions of Countries idea of the wildness and grandeur of Australian scenet}; 
and People at the Antipodes ; with numerous Illustra-| which must be quite new to Europeans. We maya? 


tions. By George French Angas. Two volumes, 


post octavo. London: Smith & Elder. 


cify the plate representing an elevated native tomb, # 
the margin of Lake Alexandrina—of which we # 


Tus is not the first time that we have had the pleasure told ‘the wind makes dirge-like music amongst oa 


of meeting with this clever pen*and pencil sketcher, who, 


reeds where those tombs stand, and blows chill sa 


with nearly equal success, uses both implements. The the dark and dreary lake, conveying a perfect ides of 


book, as beseems an artist's work, is tastefully de- litude, desolatien, and death.’’ Mr. Angas has bed, 
corated, and, altogether, a handsome turn-out; and, his artist-wanderings, considerable intercourse with 
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natives, and is thus enabled to add a few more curious 
feta to the previous accounts of their character, manners, 


and modes of thinking. Many of the native chiefs 
aad warriors, with their wives, sat to Mr. Angas for 
yet whole book consists of extractable matter, as the 
author confines himself entirely to narrative and descrip- 
tien; and we might easily find many samples quite as 
entertaining as those subjoined. 


THE MISSIONARY STATION OF PEPEPE. 


‘Ata bend of th river the romantic cottage of the 
missionary suddenly appeared in view. It was as lovely 
and secluded a spot as it is possible to imagine: the little 
cottage, built of raupo, with its white chimneys, and its 

en full of flowers—of sweet English flowers, roses, 
stocks, and mignonette—was snugly perched on an ele- 
vated plateau overhanging the Waikato; and the access to 
it was by asmall bridge, thrown across a glen of tree 
ferns, with a stream murmuring below. 

“The interior of the cottage, which was constructed 
entirely by the natives, under the direction of Mr. Ash- 
well, is lined throughout with reeds, and divided into a 
number of small rooms, communicating one with another. 
The cottage, the situation, the people, and everything 
around them, were picturesque. Pepepe signifies hutter- 
fy: and surely the name is not misapplied to this lovely 


‘The missionary and his wife received us with the ut- 
most hospitality, and we remained with these worthy 

duriag the next day, 

*T had not long entered the house before a sweet little 
girl, with a very fair complexion and long flaxen ringlets, 
came running up to me. It was pleasant to hear, in this 
secluded spot, the prattle of a little English child: she 
lisped to us of the roses she had been gathering, and said 
that the rain had made them so pretty. 

“ Thus the prattler went on ; when I observed, in the 
next apartment, upon a sofa, a delicate and sickly boy, 
who was suffering from a disease of the heart. ‘Do you 
paint portraits?’ enquired the father of me, with a look of 
almost agonising earnestness, 1 guessed his meaning, 
and glanced at the sick boy on the pink sofa. He said 
ho more ; but I felt that it was in my power to make the 


tvarts of those anxious parents happy, for I knew they | 
, | dolefully, wringing their hands and bending their bodies 
tothe earth. We approached the body, and were per- 


expected to lose their child. * *® 

“ During my stay at Pepepe, the missionary sent for 
Te Paki, the old chief next in importance, in the Waikato 
Gistricts, to Te Whero Whero: he arrived, with his wife, 
masmall canoe, from a kainga, about three miles up the 


mver ; and they had both arrayed themselves in their pri- | 
milive costume, for the purpose of sitting to me for their | 
Taki was formerly a great priest or tohunga, | 
and one of the most eloquent speakers in Waikato. | 


portraits, 


About ten years since, he began to entertain favourable 


opinions respecting Christianity ; but a considerable time | 


pa before he could break through his superstitious 
eat 
bold upon his mind, as the idea of caste has upon that of 
™ Hindoo. At length, he was induced to learn to read ; 

own son offering to be his teacher. After this, he 
‘atered into a violent dispute that arose respecting some 
“od, and, for a time, appeared inclined altogether to for- 

his newly-adopted religion; a quarrel about an eel 
then occupied his whole attention, and the death of 
him te son, who was drowned at Manukao, caused 
te to absent himself entirely from the Christian natives. 
- ee the death of his son to the disrespect paid 
tho heathen afuas, or spirits; and as it was this lad 
ns taught him to read, he imagined the atwas had 
wn their anger, by punishing him in this manner. At 
2 a however, he became a firm adherent to Christi- 
Pree : Fave up all his heathen notions and habits, and has 


sinee remained one of the most upright and con- | 


tations chiefs of the Waikato. 
| also painted Te Amotutu, a young chief of Waikato, 
Paki, to the Nga ti Pou tribe, who is related to Te 
is a fine lad, not more than sixteen years of 








hen customs: the tapu had nearly as strong a | 
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age, and, about a month ago, he was married to a pretty 
girl of Kaitote, to whom he had long been betrothed by 


his friends. The young bridegroom is very well satis- 
fied with his bride; but she, unfortunately, is 

to another lad, whom the customs of his tribe her 
to marry. 


‘In the afternoon, our natives were all impatient to 
start ; for the rain had cleared off, and the blue sky was 
revealing itself in every direction, as the mists rolled up 
upon the sides of the woody mount of Taupiri ; but Mr. 
Ashwell gave them a little pig for a feast, and they then 
readily consented to remain until the next day. Our chief, 
Wirihona, with his party, had started in two canoes 
early in the morning, and this made the others anxious to 
follow. 

‘* During the evening, Mrs Ashwell played upon the 
piano, and several hymns were sung in the native language 
at their evening worship. Had it not been for the three 
little native domestics, (or rather he/ps) that were in the 
room, I could, for the moment, almost have fancied my- 
self in England again. These girls, Mrs Ashwell had 
taught to read and sew, and they assisted her in the 
domestic arrangements of the mission station; they were 
droll, fat creatures; and whenever they wanted to pass 
across the room, they crept upon their hands and knees 
under the table. I made a sketch of the stoutest of the 
trio, who is described as a ‘ regular vixen.” The moment 
I had completed the sketch, it was shown to her; where- 
upon she instantly rushed out of the room, faneying she 
was bewitched.’’ 


The New Zealanders have acute feelings, strong affec- 
tions, and even a high sense of honour and shame. The 
native character is illustrated by the following traits :— 


‘¢On arriving at the village or kainga of Ko Ngahoko- 
witu, we found all the natives in a state of extraordinary 
excitement. We had observed numbers of people running 
in that direction along the margin of the river, from the 
different plantations; and, on inquiring, we learned that, 
an hour previously to our arrival, the son of an influen- 
tial chief had committed suicide by shooting himself with 
a musket. 

‘* Our fellow-travellers, with Wirihona their chief, were 
all assembled, and we followed them to the shed where the 
act had been perpetrated, and where the body still lay as 
it fell, but covered with a blanket. ‘The mourners were 
gathered round, and the women commenced crying most 


mitted to remove the blanket from the face and breast: 
the countenance was perfectly placid, and the yellow tint 
of the skin, combined with the tattooing, gave the corpse 
almost the appearance of a waxen model. The deceased 
was a fine and well-made young man. He had placed 
the musket to his breast, and deliberately fired off the 
trigger with his toes, the bullet passing right through his 
lungs. Blood was still oozing from the orifice made by 
the bullet, and also from the mouth, and the body was 
quite warm._ 

‘* The cause of this sad occurrence was a case of adul- 
tery, which had taken place some time ago between this 
man and the wife of another person residing in the same 
village. The friends of this young man sent away the 
woman to a distant settlement, which caused the deceased 
to become gloomy and sullen. Some of the party havin 
that morning reproached him with his conduct, he pe 
denly rose in an angry mood, and went unobserved to 
the es where he destroyed himself. 

‘* The tears shed by the mourners were marks of 
grief: it was quite melancholy to observe the young man’s 


uncle bendirg over the body and frequent! his 
hands upon it, whilst the tears ran down his and 
tat cheeks, Only two other mourners 


clese to the body—the sister and brother of the 


living and the dead. The latter, a fine boy twelve 
or fourteen, came in and sat down close to his uncle; he 
had striven to conceal his feelings for some time, but as 
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‘* At Hopet 
tent that our chief, Wideona, had erected there. Sitting 
huddled together with his family, we found employment 
in bathing the eye of his little girl with warm water, the 

child having received a dreadful blow, that had 
caused the part to swell to the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
These people are but very indifferent doctors. Amongst 
the heathen tribes they attempt to cure all diseases by 
witchcraft or sorcery; and these christian natives wero 
actually rubbing the wound with their dirty fingers, while 


the mother wiped away the discharge from the eye with | 


a piece of old blanket. 


‘* A slight incident occurred in the tent, illustrative of | 


native character. ‘The chief caught a large spider on his 


blanket, and taking it by one leg held it carefully for a | 
I asked him why he did not | 


minute, and then let it go. 
destroy the spider? ile replied—‘ He has done no 
wrong: if he had bitten me I should have killed him 

‘* The entrance to the tent was shut in with a crowd of 
heads, amongst which were those of two old men, who 
were most anxious to sell us some eggs. The air of the 
little tent was insupportable; added to which, the whole 
family were successively chewing a large piece of filthy 
pork rind, which was handed from one to another, and 
had now been divested of nearly all the fat it previously 
contained. 

** At Hopetui we met with a sister of Karaka or 
‘Clark,’ the chief of Waikato heads, whose portrait I 
had painted when at Auckland. ‘This portrait I showed 
to the old woman, who had not seen her brother for some 
time, when, to my surprise and amusement, she at once 
commenced a most affectionate tangi before the sketch ; 


waving her hands in the usual manner, and uttering | 


successively low whining sounds, expressive of her joy. 
After she had, as I imagined, satisfied herself with seeing 


the representation of her brother, I was about to replace | 
the sketch in my portfolio, when she begged of Forsaith | 


that she might be permitted to tangi over it in good 
earnest, saying, ‘it was her brother—her brother; and 
she must tangi till the tears come;’ and sure enough 
presently the tears did come, and the old woman wept and 
mourned, and waved her hands before the picture with 
as much apparent feeling as if her brother himself had 
thus suddenly appeared to her. - ° ” a 

‘*In the evening Wirihona came into our tent, and we 
conversed about cannibalism. | inquired of him, through 
Forsaith, if he himself had ever partaken of human flesh ¢ 
* Yes,’ he said, ‘ we have all eaten it, when we knew no 
better.’ ’’ 


The visits to the missionary stations in New Zea- 
land are not the least interesting part of these volumes. 
We are tempted by another of them. 


** Oct. 6th— Late last evening we reached the hospitable 
roof of the Wesleyan mission station. Mr. Wallis, the 
missionary, was from home, but his wife received us most 
kindly, surrounded by a group of half a dozen tine rosy- 
cheeked children, who bore testimony, in their healthy 
and countenances, to the salubrity of the New 

climate, 


** The mission station stands upon the side of a hill, | 
sheltered from the westerly winds, and overlooking a valley, | 


along which winds one of the many branches of the harbour. 
The scenery around is remarkably picturesque. The house 
is about a mile distant from the sea-shore, against which 
the Southern ocean beats in the winter with terrible fury. 
Along the black sand composing the beach, that small and 
delicate shell, spirula Australis, lay scattered in con- 
siderable abundance. 


** In the afternoon I visited the chapel, where I found | 


two classes, composed of persons of all ages, squatted on 
the floor, reading the Testament in the Maori language 
with the native teachers, and all intent on their books. 


REGISTER. 


They formed a strange-looking medley; here and they 
the richly-tattooed face of a chief, and now and thy 
the wrinkled vienge of a chrivelied old wetham, teal 
group. One it soul was in I thik 
it was for her ; her weeds of a 1 


of shreds of red cloth tied round her head, and ng 
a bunch over her forehead. Both the native teachers ¥ 
European costume ; one of them was strutting round}, 
class, loudly vociferating to his pupils, dressed im a pairy 
military pantaloons, and a white blouse. The other a 
_ senior teacher was a mild little man, neatly tattooed, ay 
_ dressed in an entire suit of faded black eloth: he gaveoy 
_a hymn, and concluded the service with a prayer. 
| Oct, Tth—All day at Waingaroa taking portraits oft, 
| principal chiefs. A korero, or gathering of the natip 
orators, was held at the mission station, to meet F 
(a government agent); and the most distinguished of 
individuals sat to me for their portraits. So greft is 
| sensation created by the exercise of my art Le 
people, that during the entire day the court-yard has bem 
_ crowded with natives, all anxious to have their likeness 
taken, that they may go to England with those of t& 
Rangatiras: upwards of thirty found their way ib 
the room where I was engaged in painting, and th 
passage leading to it was crowded to excess, so that then 
was no getting in or out. In fact, what with Forsaith’s 
government business, in which they are deeply interested 
together with my painting, the whole settlement is ita 
state of unwonted excitement. The day is over; th 
_ chiefs have concluded their meeting, (at which’ many ene- 
getic and eloquent speeches have been delivered ) and tt 
_of the principal leaders, Wiremu Nera (William Nayler) 
or Awaitaia, and Paratene Maioha, are sitting with mes 
| the table, writing letters to the governor; they made mefell 
_ their letters for them, and have given me their signatun 
beneath their portraits. * * * I painted Parater 
attired in an elegant robe of large size, ornamented wih 
_dog’s hair, one of those from the southern island, al 
called by the natives ¢ parawai, Before commencing 








| sketch, personal vanity overcame the grave orator, a 
| the cannibal warrior of other days; he went into t 
parlour to Mrs Wallis, and said, ‘ Mother, let me haves 
| glass, to see that my countenance is right:’ being anxious 
| compose his features in a manner suitable to his own ides 
| of propriety, before he took his stand for so importants 
proceeding. Paratene is, notwithstanding numerous f+ 
culiarities, a sensible and intelligent man, and 
esteemed by those Europeans to whom he is known.” 


Of a principal chief and distinguished warrior, 
had professed Christianity, it is here said, ‘‘ His charac 
has been without a blemish; and if any native could & 
singled out as evidencing the power of the gospel trutt 
he professes to believe, Wiremu Nera (the New Zealat 
pronounciation of William Naylor,) is the man.” 

In the course of his rambles, Mr. Angas stumbled up* 
a curious settlement in the wilds of New Zealand; 

_ we must first indicate his approach to it. 


| ‘About four miles beyond Whakatumutumu, * 
_ reached the falls of Mokau, an exceedingly romantic 97% 
| where that river dashes down a perpendicular « 
rock, from a height of about sixty feet, in one broad shee 
of water. The roeky steeps on each side of the chasm 
clothed with evergreens, amongst which the graceful ri 
| pine stands pre-eminent ; high, broken rocks, resembling 
castles, fortresses, and towers, rise on the o ite side 
the glen ; and the surrounding hills are wild, and covered 
/ with fern. During the day, we passed many swamp 
and followed the winding course ef the river Moke® 
along valleys surrounded by strange, desolate-loos 
hills, with rocks of micaceous schist cropping out. Ia 


rious parts of the river, native weirs, for catching ae 
frequent ; these the natives keep up with great 


they also do their ecl-pahs, for the reception of 

_ The importance and value of the eel-pahs is 
subject of dispute amongst the chiefs, At the summit 
steep hill, we met a party of slave-girls, travelling & 


wards Whakatumutuimu, heavily laden with baskets, o* 
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oe 
ahd 


; of stinking maize. ‘They were accompanisd | selfish ; and, at the time when the British gained posses- 


by a 


e leaves in her ear. 


3 bunch of myrtl 


of this rangatira damsel were in strong 


young woman, the daughter of ome of | sion of the Island, the recollection of the grasping policy of 


the at Pari-pari, gaily attired in a string-mat, with 
The grace and | 


| the Portuguese, and the selfish rapacity and cruelty of tho 
_ Dutch, made the King of Kandy forbid his people to have 


with the coarse and rude appearance of the haif- | any intercourse with Europeans of any nation, as all were 


geatle bashfulness 
elad slaves who were her fellow-travellers. 
At Pari 


Under the aus- 


of the district, and successor to ‘Tariki. 


ices and protection of his father-indaw, Lewis enjoys | 


his Robinson: Crusoe-like life in perfect security. He has 
shut of his own construction, together with a garden, 


and a flock of seventy goats, besides pigs, fowls, and | 
During my stay, for a few | 


other small domestic animals. y, fi 
days, at Pari-pari, I experienced every hospitality from 
Lewis, who took infinite trouble and pleasure in pointing 


out te me all the antiquities and remains of pahs and or- | 


namental architecture in the neighbourhood. 
unexpected treat to sup upon brown bread and milk—the 
former made by my host trom the product of his last 
year's crop. ‘The coneluding dish at supper would ap- 
pear less inviting to a European appetite, for it consisted 
of a quantity of fine plump grubs, nicely browned before 
the fire; and, repulsive as such an article of food might 
at first appear, they are not only agreeable in flavour, 
but resemble, in taste, the most delicious cream. Taonui’s 
daughter had procured them from the decayed timber of 
the rimu pine, in the adjoining forest. At a small pah, 
net far distant from the abode of his pakeha Lewis, 
Taonui, the chief, has his residence. Le is one of the 
most powerful and superstitious of the old heathen chiefs, 
and is serupulonsly attached tothe religion of the Tohunga ; 
around his neck he usually wears a smail flute, con- 
structed out of the leg-bone of Pomare, a northern enemy 
of his iribe; and upon this instrument he frequently 
plays with peculiar satisfaction. * * *® Onthe death 
of a favourite daughter, ‘Te Whero Whero made a song, 
the substance of which was, that he would take off the 
sealps of all the chiefs, except Ngawaka, and fling them 
inte his daughter's grave, to revenge her untimely 
death. "’ 


It would have given us much pleasure to have accom- 
panied Mr. Angas farther in his Australian wanderings, 
bat we must be content with recommending him to our 
readers as an exceedingly entertaining and instructive 
companion, and as ono entirely devoid of pretension. 


Ceylon : a General Description of the Island and its In- 
habitants ; with an Historical Sketch of the Conquest 
of the Colony by the English. 
P.R.S.E., Deputy Inspector-General of Army Llospi- 
tals; Author of the Military Miscellany,* &., &e. 
Post octavo, 


By Hienry Marshall, 


Viti a Map of Ceylon, &c., &e. Lon- 


don: Allan & Company. 


Tuerz are extant several histories, or descriptions, of 
Ceylon; Mr. Marshall's valuable addition is, therefore, 
chiefly devoted to what he terms ‘‘ the English period,’’ 
o from the time when, in 1796, the island, or its mari- 
—e provinces, were taken from the Dutch, when the 
United Provinees, organised under the name of the Bata- 
vian Republic, had become the allies of France. 

Mr. Marshall's introductory account of the island is 
brief, previous to the period that it was, in 1590, occupied 
by the Portuguese, the original discoverers, who had 


Planted themselves in Ceylon, through the insidious arts | 


a crooked policy which have too often characterised the 
dealings of Europeans with the native powers of India. 
The Kandyans, who expected deliverers, found the Dutch 
“ta whit better than the Portuguese, if not more cruel and 


. 


rte 


* See Tuifs Magazine for Jane, 46. 
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there lives a European, named Lewis, who 
has the daughter of Taonui, the principal chief | 


It was an | 


to be held alike treacherous and dishonourable. But, 
whenthe English commissioners arrived—after the capture 
of Trincomalee, and when the maritime provinces, so long 
held by the Portuguese and Dutch, had been seized— 
| greater faith and friendship were professed for the Eng- 
| lish—professions which subsequent events showed to be 
false and hollow; though handyan treachery is, in this 
| instance, not without apology. 

| Having briefly gone over the preliminary periods, and 
‘noticed the contests maintamed, for centuries, with 
inutual pertinacity and cruelty, between the people of 
Kandy and the foreign encroachers who settled on the 
coasts, Mr. Marshall approaches the English period; and 
his lucid narrative of the negotiations and intrigues of the 
Anglo-Indian governors, or commissioners, presents an 
indirect exposition of the character and conduct of tov 
many of the individuals who have administered the govern- 
ment of our Eastern colonies, and who, if sometimes out- 
witted by superior native craft, certainly never failed in 
their diplomacy from adherence to the maxim of honesty 
being the best policy. The intrigues of the Hon. Frederick 
North and the chiefs of the court of Kandy are an epitome 
—a ‘‘ picture in little’’—of much of the history of English 
diplomacy in India. It is not history to be nationally 
proud of. Mr. North's weak and underhand dealings 
with persons, at the court of Kandy, wholly unworthy of 
his confidence, resulted in the miserable and disgraceful 
affair best remembered by the catastrophe of Major Davie, 
and the troops who hal the misfortune to be placed under 


the command of so inefficient an officer. 


Mr. Marshall, who went to Ceylon in 1808, when an 
ariny was assembling to invade and conquer Kandy, must 
have had ample opportunities, during the thirteen years 
he was professionally engaged in the Kandyan provinces, 
to acquire the most minute information regarding the 
previous disasters, and the secret springs of action; and, 
after relating the whole proceedings, he is eompelled to 
sum up—'‘‘ Thus did the British Government, by the right 
of conquest, assume, without reservation, the same arbi- 
trary and absolute authority over the Kandyan people 
which had, by immemorial usage, been possessed by the 
despotic kings of Kandy.’’ ‘ For some reagon,’’ he anys 
in another place, ‘‘ the Kandyans, of all grades, disliked 
the English.’’ The reason, we should apprehend, is not 
diffieult to find, if Mr. Marshal) chose to seck it. He has 
been blamed for severity in his exposition of British policy 
and British officials in Ceylon; but if he has erred at 
all it is on the side of leniency. A historian does not sit 
_down either to extenuate guilt or to apologise for imbe- 
| eility. 

The hostile sentiments of the Kandyans, who had 
waited in vain for the withdrawal of their professed friends 
and deliverers from their territory, again broke out inte 
open violence ; aud the hostilities which followed. were 
marked with equal atrocity on both sides—with this mighty 

difference, that the Ceylonese were fighting in defence of 

| their national independence, and all that a people hoid 

| dear and sacred ; and the English to maintain conquest» 

obtained not always by the fairest means. _ Mr. Marshall 
hk 
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134 LITERARY REGISTER. 
corroborates his own statements by the opinions §¢ of other | 





writers. ‘‘ No conduct,’’ it is said in Knighton’s His- 


7 
ory of Ceylon, “could justify the conduct of the Eng-| 11. “of food after it is in the belly.’ 


lish, . . . We may reasonably question, whether it 
would not have been more just and wise, altogether, to 

evacuate the interior, than to allow such a state of things 
to continue so long as they did.’’ And Mr. Marshall adds, 


that the Kandyans were treated precisely as the Duke of | 


Cumberland did the Highlanders after the Battle of Cul- 
loden. 

Such things may not be pleasant to tell, but they are 
salutary to hear; and in their revelation consists much 


of the merit of Mr. Marshall’s work, which we consider 


more valuable as admonition than as history. But, that 
we may not touch wholly on the dark side or dwell in 


generalities, we shall now select, as a specimen of the | 


narrative, the description of the King of Kandy, who was 
deposed for many alleged reasons, but, in reality, because 
this measure was deemed necessary to the furtherance of 
British objects :— 

‘* Sri Wickreme Rajah Singha, the deposed King of 
Kandy, was about five feet nine or ten inches in height, 
slightly corpulent, stoutly made, and muscular. He had 
a pleasant expression of countenance, a handsome beard, 


broad shoulders, and a full chest. His figure was manly, 
and his general appearance dignified. He did not ap- 


pear to the writer to be deficient in intellect, and was | 


generally much more affable and good-humoured than 
could be expected of a deposed king in a state of con- 
finement. Having been placed on the throne by a pro- 
fessed friend, but in re ality an inveterate, intriguing 
enemy, for the intriguer’s own aggrandisement, his situa- 
tion as king was atiended with insuperable difficulties. 
Like a man blindfolded and in fetters, he could neither 
see nor move but as the adikar directed him. Witha 
faithless minister, and a powerful, ambitious, hostile neigh- 
bour, who was ever ready to encourage traitors, provided 


he might benefit by the treason, his throne was surrounded | 


h 


by the most embarrassing perplexities—difficulties whic 
would have required a person of great natural talents to 
surmount. ‘The character of a native sovereign is so 
much influenced by that of the people over whom he 
rules, and particularly by the personal qualities of the 
persons by whom he voverns, together with the circum- 
stances under which he is placed, that it is often difti- 
cult to discover or to appreciate his natural disposition. 
* . . * € ‘ * . 


> | 


ry . 
‘* To enable the reader to judge 


fairly and impartially 
of the character of the King of Kandy, he 


by the standard of his own country, by the spirit of the 


Kandyan Government and the usages of Oriental despot- | 
isms, together with the circumstances in which he was | 


placed. ‘] hese conditions must be properly understood 


before a correct estimate can be made of the real merits | 


of his case, Like Deter the Great of Russia, he was ‘a 
despot by condition and necessity.” * * * 

** The predominating feeling of his mind, aiter he was 
made a prisoner, was indignation at the treatment he had 
received from his own subj jects, more especially the chiefs. 

* Take care,” said he, ‘ of Eheylapola and Molligodda ; 
they deceived me, and they will deceive you.” He 


gave Government an account of the places where his | 


treasure was hidden; observing that it mattered little 
what became of it, providing the chiefs and people did 
not benefit by his property. He did not generally show 

any reluctance to discuss Kandyan matters. ‘The writer 
of this sketch, who had been requested to visit him pro- 
fessionally, found him frank and affable, and willing to 


converse upon any subject which was started. in the | 
course of conversation, he observed—‘ Had my people | 
behaved as they ought to have done, I would have shown | 


you whether I & man or a woman. Twice during 
my reign have you obtained possession of the town of 
Kandy, and twice have you been very glad to get out of 


t.” riter : ‘Your people, it is true, did not make | 


should be tried 


much resistance, on some of the routes to the capital 
but the force in the Three and Four Corles behaved j. 
lerably well.’ King: ‘ It is of no use to talk of 
The King the 
asked the writer a number of questions, such as, ie 
long he had been in Ceylon? How far he had com: 
| How long he had been on board ship’? And for why 
_ purpose he had left Europe? Writer: ‘I belong to th 
medical department of the army, and my duties ap 
chiefly to take care of sick soldiers.’ King: ‘Yu 
must be a good man, to travel so far for so commendable 
a purpose. W ould you like to be at home ?’ Writer, 
‘Yes.’ Aing: ‘Think what is the exact form of Your 
house ; is it square or round?” Writer: ‘ My house i 
| square.’ King: ‘ Then you are at el your thoughts 
being there ; the mind is of the first moment—the bods, 
| though absent, being of comparatively little importance’ 
In the course of conversation, he entered upon a discassin 
| in regard to the cause of thunder and lightning. Som 
allusion having been made to the severity of the King’s 
punishments, he rather testily observed, ‘ 1 governed my 
kingdom according to the Shasters’—Llindoo or Brabmiai- 
eal law-books, of which the Institutes of Manu are said t 
have obtained the highest reputation. Manu professes te 
have great confidence in the utility of punishments 
‘ Punishment,’ says he, ‘ governs all mankind; punishment 
alone preserves them; punishment awakes while ther 
guards are asleep. The wise consider punishment as the 
perfection of justice. * * * The whole race of ment 
kept in order by punishment, for a guiltless man is han 
to be found.’ —Laws of Manu. 

‘© On the 24th January, 1816, the King, with his & 
mily, embarked at Columbo, on board of H.M. stp 
Cornwallis, for Madras. Ile was taken to the water 
side in the Governor’s carriage, and his ladies were a 
commodated with palanquins. They were closely veiled 
as they went into the boat: and during their embarkation, 
which took up some time, the King stood by and assisted 
by giving orders to his own people, with much composure 
and presence of mind. He was very handsomely dressed: 
and his large trousers, drawn close upon his ankles, 
ininded the spectators of the figure of Rajah Singha, # 
viven by Knox. ‘The King embarked with his wives ant 
mother-in-law, in the captain’s barge, and the attendants 
in ve ge The wind was high, and the boats encom 
tered a good deal of sea in their passage to the ship. 
hey were all taken into the ship by means of an accom 
_modation-chair. Some of the ladies were greatly alarmed, 

while others suffered much from sea-sickness. The King 
howed no indieation of fear; and, considering thath 
was carried through a rough sea, which he had not bee 
| upon since his infancy, to an English man-of-war, whieh 
| he had not seen before, it must be acknowledged that bis 
whole deportment indicated considerahle dignity and firm 
ness of mind. 
| 








‘« He died at Vellore, on the afternoon of the 30th 
January, 1832, aged fifty-two years, having been seve? 
At the desire ‘of the family, 
the body was conveyed to the plae e of burning before 
sunset, under the escort of a military guard, and accom 
panied by his male relatives and servants.’’ 


} teen vears a state prisoner. 


After the deposition of the King, the Kandyans we 
continually inquiring when the English intended to wilt 
draw to the maritime provinces, to which the Portugae® 
and Dutch had been limited. They have not yet received 
& Satisiactory answer to their question. The maritime? 
provinces and the interior kingdom have been amalg® 

mated under British dominion ; but sundry attempts st 
insurrection evince that the Ceylonese are not yet Co} 
ciliated, nor much better affected to British rule than thet 
other tribes of the East, who are ‘‘ biding their time.” 

Mr, Marshall’s work is distinguished throughout by 
| Same painstaking and minute examination of facts 
| authorities which formed a valuable feature in his BO 
"important recent work ou the condition of the Beitif® 
} 


army. 
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Florentine History, 
cords to the Accession of Ferdinand the Third, Grand 


Duke of Tuscany. By Ifenry Edward Napier, Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, F.R.S. In six volumes : 
yolume II. London: Moxon. 

No time has been lost in issuing Captain Napier's 


»eond volume, which brings the history down to the 


first years of the fifteenth century. | 
eilaneous Chapter,”’ referring to the social condition 


of the people, the habits, usages, literature, and the 


A very long ‘‘ Mis- 


te—forms, 25 in the preceding volume, a most in- 
teresting appendix or illustration; giving pith and marrow 
to the dry hones—the bare skeleton of puble annals 
if the history of all Italy were not implicated in the Flo- 
rentine annals, and if the other States, by the skill of the 
istorian, were not made to revolve like satellites around 
Hiorenee, we should still fear that the work was cast 
upon too broad a scale ; but, by free diseursion, the his 
torn contrives to keep alive tho reader's interest, and 
to give an abundance of matter, which, if not always pre- 
cisely relevant, is always instructive and entertaining. 
Asa specimen of his style, we select the portrait of the 
‘rbune Rienzi, which is executed at full-length, and with 
rainuteness of finishing which might have adapted it to a 


history of the state in which Rienzi played his remarkable | . 


part i— 

‘About this period, considerable interest was excited 
in Florence, by the appearance of an embassy from the 
celebrated Nicola di Rienzi, tribune of the Roman peo 
ple, whose bold, rapid, and somewhat theatrical career 


ad become the wonder and admiration of Europe. The | 


ig-protracted absence of pontifical government had made 
iiome a scene of anarchy: no law, no justice, no civil pro 
tection; every man acted for himself alone, without refer- 
ence to the safety or the rights of others: the two senators, 
Orsini and Colonna, each with his own faction, were here 
itary and deadly enemies: the public revenue was plun- 
ed, the Pope defrauded, the streets infested with assas- 

*, the roads with robbers, and pilgrims no longer visited 
sacred shrines, for none were sale from violence: the 
ent temples everywhere rose into fortresses, and no- 


’ 


hing but war and slaughter were seen in the Eternal 
' In the mid t of this contusion app ared a certain 
A, or (ola, aon of one Lore nzo, or Rienzo, a petty 


per, and Madalena, a washerwoman ot Rome. Cola 


enzo 8 own exertions had already raised him to the | 


rant 


‘of notary; hie naturally refined intellect was culti 

vated until he became a perfect scholar; he excelled in all 
iterary acquirements, and was gifted with powers of elo- 
hon far by youd the comimon standard, An enthusiastic 
lmirer of ancient Rome, he existed only in her authors, 
Telled amidst her antiquities, deciphered her mouldering 
“Sriptions, and lamented her fallen state; but, while still 
musing over her misfortunes, heroically resolved to aecom- 
pusiherdeliverance. Hisextraordinary abilities, displayed 
inanembaseyto Avignon, where Petrarch issaid to have been 
ynned with him, so struck Pope Clement VL. that he imme- 
Wiately made him notary to the apostolical chamber at 
Rimne, although deaf to the eloquence that would fain 
have persuaded him toreturnthere. In this distinguished: 


» 


pet Cola gained universal respect by his integrity, and | 
toon began to declaim openly against the oppressors of | 


las country, At a public meeting in the capitol he fear- 

‘ ™y reproached the leading factions with their crimes, 

yt 

“mma, and an indecent insult from an underling. His 

a Jeat was the exhibition of an allegorical picture on 
? . . 

the walls of the capitol, which told the melancholy story 


2 ‘ 
of Rome, and the fate of more ancient nations under the 
Fitlering 


atfan: — 
SMG Was Guee excited, he suddenly poured forth one 


@ these powerful strains of eloquence in which he so 
much excelled, and with all the spirit of the Gracchi, 


from the Earliest Authentic Re- | 


at gained nothing except a blow from Andreozzo Co- | 


eflects of injustice; and when the people's | 
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denounced the nobles and their disgraceful tyranny, even 
with more reason than those worthy and renowned 
citizens. On another oceasion he produced a decree of 
the ancient senate which he had recently discovered, and 
showed it to the people as an act of that body investing 
Vespasian with the authority of Emperor. After this 
he again harangued them on the antique majesty of 
the Roman people, who made emperors their vicars, 
by clothing them with their own rights and power. 
‘These princes,’ said he, ‘only existed by the will of 
your ancestors, and you, you have allowed the two eyes 
of Rome to be torn away; you have allowed both Pope 
and Emperor to abandon your walls, and be no longer 
The consequence of this, as he 
told them, was banished peace, exhausted strength, dis- 
eord, the blood of numbers shed in private war; and that 
city, onee the queen of nations, reduced so low as to be 
their seorn and mockery. he continued, 
‘you have no peace, your lands lie untilled ; the jubilee 
and if those who 
come as pilgrims to Rome should find you unprovided, 
they will carry the very stones away in the fury of their 
hunger, and even the stones will not suffice for such a 
multitude.’ The people applauded and the nobles mocked 
him. Like the first Brutus, they even invited him for 
amusement to their revels, and made him harangue them 
| like a mountebank, while they ridieuled his eloquent 
truths and fearless, denunciations, Allegorical paintings 
were from time to time posted in various parts of the 
city, with corresponding labels, such as ‘ The hour of 
justice approaches—waiut thou for her ;' and, ‘ Withina 
brief space the Romans will reassume their ancient and 
good state.’ 

~ © But Rienzo was still ridiculed, and his proceedings 
considered as the mere visions of learned vanity. It was 
not with pictures and sententious matters, they enaid, that 
Rome could now be regenerated—something more waa 
Cola was also of this opinion; and, seeing 
that the public mind, whether in gravity or mockery, was 





depend nt on your will.’ 


‘ Romans,’ 


aApprone hes: you have no provis ons * 


requisite, 


now alive to the subject, immediately resolved on more 
vigorous action. Secretly assembling a considerable 
number of the most determined spirits from every class, 
except the very highs sf nobility, he addressed them on 
the Aventine Hill, and conjured them to assist him in the 
deliverance of their common country. He unfolded his 


assured them of the Pope's aequiesence ; developed 
‘ 


plans ; 
Rome and the wholesome vigour of an 
ud then administering an 


the resources © 
honest popular rovernment : 
oath to each, he dismissed the assembly 

‘*On the 10th ef May, 1347, taking advantage of the 
with most of 
olemn but unarmed proces 





potent Stelano Colonna « temporary ADBCHICO, 


his forces, (‘ola proce ded in 
| sion to the capitol, where he laid his whole enterprise open 
| before the assembled people. Shouts of enthusiastic ap- 
probation rolled through the crowd, and Kienzo was in- 
stantly invested with sovereign authority. Old Stefano 
Colonna soon returned, and haughtily refused to quit 
Rome again at the command of the dictator, whose orders 
he treated with eontempt On hearing this, Rienzo suad- 
deniy assembled the armed citizens, and, by a vigorous 
| assault on the stronghold of Stefano, mastered all his 
forces, and compelled him to fly from the city with only a 
ingle domestic. The other barons succumbed; the town 
was guarded, fortified, and soon cleared of those ferocious 
bands of miscreants that had so long infested it under 
aristocratic license and protection. A parliament then 
| assembled, which sanctioned every act, and bestowed on 
tienzo the high-sounding titles of rxinuss or THE PEOPLE, 

AND LipeRaton or Rome. 
‘* Thus was Roman liberty for a moment restored, by 


_a single member of her humblest class of citizens. Such 
is the power of eloquence, when tyranny pre ite way 
and honesty dictates its periods!” © © © ‘* With 


all this excellence there was yet a certain vanity about 

Rienzo that argued weakness and instability. Ye an 
| sumed the pompous titles of ‘ Nicola the Severe and 
| Clement,’ ‘ Liberator of Rome,’ * The Zealous or the 
| good of Italy,’ * The Lover of the World,’ * The 
| August Tribune.’ But upright cistrates were created, 
| many chiefs of factions who disturbed the country were 
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executed, the noxious and nonjuring great were banished, 
and a gieam of tranquillity burst over the long-benighted 
city. 

The fall of the vainglorious demagogue was much more 
rapid than his rise; yet we cannot help thinking that Cap- 
tain Napier has hardly done justice to the genius of this 
remarkable man. The 14th century was rendered me- 
morable in Florence by the great plague, and by the worse 
plague of the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, which 
80 long disturbed and desolated the Italian States. This, 
too, was the era of Petrarch and Boceacio; so that there 


LITERARY 


is no want of brilliant themes for the composition of this | 


portion of the Florentine history. 
third volume, to which we will refer again. 


The Gallery of Scripture Enaravinas, Mistorical and | 
* * p * *. ' 


Landscape ; with Descriptions, Historical, Biographical, 
and Pictorial. By John Kitto, D.D., &e. Vol. I. 
London; Fisher & Son. 

This work is of the same size—a large quarto—with the 
numerous embellished volumes which the Messrs. Fisher 
& Co. have published. The engravings are numerous— 
above sixty in the present volume—and chicfly from 
paintings by the old Italian masters. The work is of a grave 
character ; and, to suit this, Dr. Kitto to each plate has 


attached an explanatory and critical lecture, rather than 
a description, which combines, with popular biblical criti- 


cism, the historical, geographical, and miscellaneous notices 
ineidental to the subject. The work is one which may be 
depended on both for fulness and accuracy of information. 
It will find a weleome in many an English home, both for 
its embellishments and its intrinsic literary merits. 
NEW POEMS. 

Heroie Odes end Bacchic Melodies. 

Edmonds. 


By George St. 
London: Thornton, 

We have here a collection of verses, not in any way 
distinguishable from the numerous volumes of fugitive and 
occasional poems which, every year, or every month, issue 
from the press. Though it is delightful in spring to roam 
over the meadows, richly bedecked with primroses and 
daisies, it is impossible to loiter over every separate flower, 
expatiating on the delicacy of its form, or the beauty of 
its hues; and this must be our plea with many of the 
young contemporary versifiers, by whom silence ought not 
to be construed into neglect, but considered an absolute 
necessity in an age so fertile in verse. 

EDUCATIONAL AND JUVENILE WORKS. 
First Book of Astronomy, with Questions to each Page, 


ge. ¥e. By John L. Camstock, M.D. 
Adam Scott. 


London : 


Heat, Light, and Electricity. 
and Richard D. Hoblyn. 


By John L. Camstock 
London: Adam Scott. 


Portel’s Conversational French Grammar. 
Houston & Stoneman. 


London : 


Sclf- Education ; or, the Value of Mental Culture. By 
William Robinson. 2d Edition. 
& Co. 


Tus little book, sensible in its outline and excellent i» 
purpose, reads much like the lectures delivered te young 
men in provincial situations, and to show advices which 
used to be given to apprentices about the choice of com- 


Londen: Hamilton 
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panions, friends, wives, de. Mr. Robinson recommen, 
as best what he selects of books but one, which would, 
all departments require revisal, correction, and amegi. 
ment. The drama is entirely excluded; and the mg 
profane of the poets selected is Moyers. 


Glimpses of the Wonderful. 
Ilarvey & Darton. 


Miss Feries. 


London 





We have received the 


| Turs is a very neat juvenile quarto, with many beautify 
| illustrations, the subject being taken chiefly from natup! 
history, though enterprise and adventure furnish a few ¢ 
the diversified topics. 


| Euclid’s Elements of Plain Geometry, as corrected by 
| the late Alexander Ingram, Leith: with the Bi. 
ments of Plain Trigonometry, and their Practica 
Application, adapted tothe Use of Schools and Pr. 
vate Students, with numerous and appropriate Exer. 
cises anneved to each book. By James Trotter, of th 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy. Revised Eé- 
tion. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
Ax excellent, sound, and remarkably cheap work this 
which, besides being a useful school-book, may be mab 
/a yaluable acquisition to every young mechanic ani 
artizan who seeks to extend his knowledge and rise inbs 
profession. 


The Sikhs and Affghans, in connexion with India asi 
Persia, immediately before, and after, the Death ¢ 
Runjeet Singh. From the Journal of an Expeditice 
to Kabul, through the Punjaub and the Khyber Pas. 
By Shahmet Ali, Persian Secretary with the Mission 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wade, &c. &c., Political Resident 


in Malwa. London: John Murray. 


Suaumer Aut, the class-fellow of Mohan Lal, and, pro 
bably, emulous of his literary and European fame, ¢ 
fancying that Celonel Wade's native secretary had as much 
to tell Europe as the secretary of Sir Alexander Burne, 
has produced his volume; but, under the disadvantage # 
coming second, and of not being so native as much o 
the Journal of Mohan Lal, whatever the cause may be.— 
Has it been spoiled by English top-dressing ? 


The African Wanderers ; or, the Adventures of Carlet 
and Antonio: embracing interesting descriptions of te 
Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and t 
Natural Productious of the Country. By Mrs. R. Lee, 
Author of Memoirs of Cuvier, &c. &e. Small octaw, 
with Plates. London: Grant & Griffith, successors ® 
Harris. 


Tue author of this volume (formerly Mrs. Bowdieh) 
may be presumed, from her own African wanderings, am 
her taste and acquirements in natural history, peculiarly 
well qualified for the office sho has assumed. She bas 
chosen te give her geographical lessons, and te make be 
appeal for Africa, through the medium of fiction—that ® 
to say, her young heroes are invented for a special pat 
pose, which they amply fulfil, though, perhaps, sticking 
rather too closely to the text set for them. 


The Scientific Phenomena of Domestic Life familiarly 
explained. By Charles Foote Gower, Esq. 
Edition. Longman & Company. 

As we have not seen the first edition of this little bool 
it may be proper te explain, that the second consists & 
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LITERARY 


familiar descriptions of objects usually seen in the rout ine 
of daily life, but whieh excite little attention from being 
always before the eyes. Such are the frost on the win- 
dow panes on & winter’s morning, the steam from the 
pailing tea-kettle or hissing urn, or the many curious ob- 
sects which pass unheeded on the daily rural walk. It is, 
ps few words, an ampler illustration of the most of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Eyes and No Eves, and will be useful in 
opening the eyes and fixing the attention of young readers, 
and students of natural science or physics. 





PERIODICAL AND SERIAL WORKS. 

Mrrnar’s Tome anv Coronran Lisrary, No. 38.— 
ip Francis Head’s Journey across the Pampas. 

Kyicut’s Orv Enxeutsu Wortuies, Part XI. With 
Portraits of William Penn, Addison, Marlborough, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir Isaac Newton, and De Foe.— 
Frontispiece—the interior of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 

Tux Comic History or Enouanp, Part VI. 

Rorat Gems From Tur Mines or Evrorr. Engraved 
after National Pictures of the best Masters. Part VI. 

Twe Cuarstran in Patestine, Part VI. 

Tus Lecat Practitioner anv Soriciror’s Monrary 
Jovnnat. London: Hastings. No, 2.—This seems a 
new legal periodical, the character of which we cannot 


describe, as we do not remember haying seen either a 
prospectus or the first number. 





PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 
Ourtines or Soctan Economy. London: Smith & 
Elder. 
Epvcation ror tre Propir: a Letter addressed to 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon. By the Rev. Scott F. Surtees. 
Porutar Epvcation in ENoiann, with a Repty To THE 


Lerrer or Mr. Epwarp Barnes, Sen. By Robert 
Vaughan, D.D. 
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Epucation 1x Scotnaxp: an Appeal to the Scottish 
People on their Scholastic and Academical Institations. 
By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of the Latin Language 
in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


Lire axp Property 1x Irevanp, assured as in England 
by a Poor Rate on Land, to provide employment for the 
destitute poor on the waste lands of Ireland. By John 
Douglas, Esq. 


Rartways For tHe Many anp Not FOR THE Few. By 
James Ward, Esq. 


On toe CoMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN Evrors anv Iwpta, 
THRoven Eoyrrprt. 


Principtes aND Practice or Lire Assurance. By 
John Sturrock, junior, Dundee. 


Binte Emancipation; or, tho extraordinary results of 
unfettered Bible printing, &e. &c. By Adam Thomson, 
D.D., Secretary to the Bible Press Company, Coldstream. 


Funrrat Sermon on Da. ABeRcRomBrIE. By the Rev. 
Jehn Bruce, A.M. 


Intustrations oF Eatine; displaying the omnivarous 
character of man, &c. &c. By a Beef-Eater. 


Burns’ Ittustratep Caratoeur,—This is a selection of 
the best wood engravings which have appeared in the 
Burvxs Firestpx Lusrary and other Libraries of this 
publisher. It makes a neat little table-book, and is to 
be sold yery cheaply to purchasers to a fixed amount of 
the works illustrated. Many of the engravings are first- 
rate specimens of the art of wood-engraving. 


Tne Cavse or Buent anp Pestircence 1x tHe Veor- 
TABLE Creation, &c. &c. By John Parkins, M.D. 
Dr. Parkins does not appear much more successful in his 
investigation into the causes of the blight in the vegetable 
creation, and the murrain among cattle, than other 
inquirers ; but his suggestions for remedies, and parti- 
cularly for immediate attention to the fisheries, as a certain 
means of supplying food, which he thinks likely to be 
more and more deficient, are deserving of notice. 





POLITICAL 


Tae Session of Parliament was opened on the 19th ult. 
by her Majesty. The speech from the throne embraced 
lew topics, and those few are very concisely treated ; 
as if the Ministers intended to express their anxiety 
lor short debates and an early finish of the business. 
The attention of Parliament is called, in the first sen- 
‘enees, to the ‘‘dearth of provisions which prevails in 
ireland, and in parts of Scotland’; but an equal 
“ dearth’’ prevails even in many parts of England. The 
pression is, we believe, applied not merely te the ab- 
wlute cost of food, but also to the comparative means of 
buyers. One Buckinghamshire paper—the News—says, 
thas the wages of farmers’ labourers have been reduced, 
* one quarter of that county, from nine shillings to eight 
“uilings per week ; and ever nine shillings, with bread 
at its present price, must leave a sad dearth of provisions 
in a labourer’ s family. In the second paragraph, Minis- 
ters say, that ‘‘outrages’’ in Ireland ‘‘ have become 
more frequent, chiefly directed against property; and 
ie transit of provisions has been rendered unsafe in 
“ime parts of the country ;’ while, in the third, they 

“that in many of the most distrened 
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districts, the patience and resignation of the people 
have been most exemplary.’’ The patience of the people 
everywhere, with a few, certainly not serious, exceptions 
in Ireland, is most remarkable; and contrasts favourably 
with the conduct of the Continental population, under 
similar privations. The measures recommended for the 
alleviation of this distress are, the temporary repeal of the 
existing Corn-Laws; the use of sugar in breweries and 
distilleries; and the suspension of the Navigation Laws 
until lst September next. Several measures are promised 
for the permanent improvement of Ireland, ‘‘ and to lessen 
the pressure of that competition for land which has been 
the source of crime and misery.’’ The only other mea- 
sures promised in the speech relate to the improvement of 
towns. The Montpensier marriage and the oecupation of 
Cracow have a paragraph each. The French business, we 
are told, has given rise to a correspondence ; and the 
Austrian affair to a protest. The public were previously 
well acquainted with these matters; but speeches from the 
throne are seldom sources of information ; their intelli- 
gence is always late. ‘Taken as a programme of 
the Session, the speech promises short work to the 
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reporters and the reading public. The Whigs are| 


adepting the policy which we ventured to anticipate 
for them: they are anxious to secure early hours and 
an easy life during the remainder of this Parliament ; 
for the measure respecting towns, is the only thing pro- 
mised of their own volition. The food measures are 
forced on them by the potato disease ; and if the country 
had happily been exempted from that calamity, we might 
have had a blank year in Hansard. On the approved 
principles of the official school, there is little to be done 
after the supplies are voted. ‘‘ Our party’’ is in power ; 
and what more can be required ? 
cessarily have its proper share of attention, but is an ex- 
citing topic, which would disturb the peace of the country 
immediately pefore a general election ; and it can wait. 
The bills for improving towns are most desirable, and 
might have been carried ere now—from the information 
collected and arranged at a large outlay to the public by 
several commissions. They are not, however, very likely 
to induce any considerable adverse agitation, for it will 
not be possible to raise a party in favour of fever. A 
few isolated individuals in different localities may con- 
sider their interests compromised by the measures ; but 
they will command no sympathy from their neighbours, and 
will be unable to make up any available opposition against 
the Government. Petitions in support of narrow wynds, 
against scavengering, and light, and air, would be no- 
velties in the House of Commons. Some credit and 
strength must be gained by this set of measures ; and any 
opposition to them will be so futile and numerically weak 
that it can be disregarded. The bills, however, require 
to be watched; for many of those changes, recently 
styled improvements in towns, have had no title to the 
name. ‘They have contributed to increase the rent, and 
reduce the accommodation of the poor, Splendid piles of 
buildings run through crowded localities have thrown poor 
families more densely back on the limited space reserved 


Education must ne- 


for them. Instead of serving even the better-paid classes 
of artizans, there can be no question that, in many large 


towns, their interests have sutfered by improvements ; but | 


as so much time has been spent on the Government mea- | 


sures, and so much information accumulated respecting 
them, these evils must have been foreseen and may be 
avoided, Mr, Lume proposes the repeal of the timber- 
duties, as connected with these sanatory measures ; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says that they produce 
one million annually, and he cannot spare the money. 
It is, however, unpossible to carry any useful measure for 
the improvement of towns and still retain the window- 
tax. Light, like air, is necessary to healthful existence ; 
and if the Ministry wish credit for a good sanatory 
measure, they must put the window-tax out of the way. 
The measures proposed to increase the supply and re- 
duce the cost of grain were rapidly introduced. They 
experience no opposition, and have already been followed 
by a considerable fall in the price of barley, and a smaller 
reduction in the price of other grain. They are not, 
however, equal to the crisis, and we regret that the Go- 
vernment have not followed the counsel given them by 
Lord George Bentinck, and by wiser men, in employing 


a number of our national vessels for importing grain. The | 


rules of political economy would not have been invaded by 
this operation ; for wluile the interference of government 
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exception may arise to any rule ; and that exception hay 
fully arisen in the shipping trade, when it is incompete 
to transact the requisite business at any price. Thep 
are, at present, large parcels of corn and flour waiting 
freight to this country; and while the owners are, pr. 
bably enough, losing the season of high prices, the public 
suffer by the delay. The operation could have been, ang 
yet can be, easily arranged. If the Government impos 
grain, they can charge the current freight and carry the 
proceeds to the public account. Their vessels ane pry 
bably not well contrived for the stowage of cargoes, and 
their voyages may not be profitable in their immediate 
returns ; but any loss under that head will be amply com. 
pensated ; and we should like, for an omen of future good, 
to see those noble ships, built to destroy, employed 
last in saving life, 

The suspension of the navigation laws will not materially 
atfect freights, because other importing nations adopted 
that step previously, and have probably succeeded in em 
gaging all the spare shipping that this measure would 
have attracted to our ports. 

The suspension of the corn duty will prevent the rm 
export of flour and grain te France and Belgium, and may 
slightly reduce the selling price, although not to the ex 
tent of the duty itself. 
fall soon, and farther than the amount of duty now payable, 


We confidently expect prices te 


but not in consequence alone of the suspension of this 
law, which may, however, attract supplies that would 
have been sent to other countries except for this pre 
caution. In course of the session, a motion against the 
renewal of the law will be submitted to both Llouses. 
The most important ef the three measures in its effet 
on prices, is the permission to use sugar in breweries, The 


measure is consistent with the strictest justice to the e 





lowists ; and it is probable that in all seasons a conside 
rable quantity of sugar will be used in the manufacture of 
In distillation, sugars 


will only be employed either when they have reached 


beer—not alone, but for mixture. 


lower price than they have generally obtained, or in s® 


sons like the present, when grain is above its averag? 
value ; as we believe there are disadvantages in muixitg 
them with grain for that purpose. The refusal of th 

Chancellor of the Exchequer to admit the use of molasst 

in these works, on the ground that some trouble would 

be given to the excise in attending to the differential duties 

which must be charged, is one in many proofs of the strong 

tendency existing in his party to do things by halves 

There could be no great difficulty in arranging the duties 

or preventing fraud ; and, although the subject is not of 
much public importance in ordinary seasons, yet for &# 
emergeney in this year even a small relief is of consequeme® 

The duties on rum are to be reduced from 9s. 4d. to &® 

id. in England, 4s. 2d. in Scotland, and 3s, 2d. in Ire- 
land. ‘They will stand at 6d. per gallon over the tax @ 
spirits in each country ; and it is impossible to suppo® 
that this change will not cause an extensive course 

| smuggling between Ireland and England. In home = 
_ nufactured spirits it is probable that very little smuggli#® 
| has occurred, because the quantity used in England ® 
comparatively small; but rum is sold there te the 
extent of 3,000,000 gallons annually—while in 

and Scotland the entire quantity at present used does not 
exceed 60,000 galions per annum. The inconvenient, 





| 


jn commercial transactions is to be deprecated, yet an | and the immorality of smuggling will arise in this instame® 
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POLITICAL 


from the tery absurd tsage of enacting entirely different 
laws, and widely differential duties for different and 
neighbouring portions of the same territory. 

The resolution of Government not to suppress or to in- 
terfore with distillation and malting, in our present cir- 
eametanees, has led to some animadversion both in and 
out of Parliament. On the grounds adduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, their resolution is inde 
for he declines to forbid the use of grain in 
He read 


fensible ; 
these works, ‘‘ because it is not worth while.”’ 
» letter from ‘‘ an ethinent distiller’’ in Ireland, who told 
him ‘that by far the greater proportion of barley that will 
he gaed by distillers for the rest of the season will be fo 
refon;”’ ind, on this authority, he says, ‘« distillation from 
grain being practically stopped, it is not worth while 


| Now, the dis 


tiller did not say that distillation from grain was stopped, 


tn make any farther attempt that way 


although foreign barley was substituted for English,— 


j 
Foreign barley is grain; and, ifit were not distilled, would | 


he available for more useful and necessary purposes, ‘The 
(jovernment may very properly decline to move in this 
matter, if they believe that there is abundance of grain in 
the country, or available for this country, before the Ist 
September, to supply the population ; but, if this be the 
ease, then there has been, especially during December, a 


most unjustifiable degree of speculation in the grain trade, 


Unquestionably, there is, at present, an immense quantity of | 


corn inall the large seaport towns, The rapid rise of prices 
was, therefore, not caused by consumption, but by the pur 


chases of capitalists, or parties with a temporary com 


mand of capital, who had reason to anticipate an absolute | 


sarcity of food, and very high prices, in the ordinary 
course of consumption, between this period and harvest. 
We believe that 


their opinions are erroneous, and that recent prices will 


They have been, we trust, misled. 


not be maintained; for the Government may be sup 
posed to have examined the matter closely, and have not 
heen satisfied with assurances from ‘‘eminent mer 
chante’ and 


‘feminent distillers,’’ very probably, also, 


“eminent speculators,’’ before they decided to avoid in 
terference with an unnecessary traffic, even at the risk of 
neurring absolute starvation to many thousands 

The parties who censure the 
matter have their remedy; and if they really fear that, 
from the use of grain in the production of beer and 


ints, there will be a deficienry hefore harvest, they can 


keep their own hands clear from the transaction [t is | 


1 affair in which every man can be his own lawgiver. 
The remedial measures to be proposed are not in our 
posession while we write ; but as the poor-law system of 
England will fall under reconsideration, we expect that 
the Irish poor-law will be amended, so as, probably, to 
“mit out-of-door relief The adoption of this course 
would necessarily compel the landowners to improve their 
properties ; but it would be virulently opposed by them. 
They have formed a confederation in Dublin—an Irish 
marty —with its offices there and in London, its se- 


cretaries and its staff. In this instance, they have 


the support of Mr. O'Connell and his friends—includ- | 


"€ the great majority of the priesthood, and all the 
“sisting Repeal Association. This singular combination 


of & popular party with the landlords of the country, | 


‘guint a plan for preventing the starvation of families, 
and the production of those sad verdicts of coroners’ 


Government in this | 
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juries—“' died from want’’—which, for some time, have 
been so common in Irish papers, might be successful in 
delaying the measure so as to render it useless for this 
| season's emergency. They would inour a frightful re. 
sponsibility; and, although many of them are sincere in 

their opposition to the proposal, yet they should remem- 
_ ber that it is only a spur to make them work. It will be 
| finallycarried ; but relief is needed now, rather than at the 
_ end of the session, for in Ireland, in some districts of Scot- 

land, we fear, in several counties of England, there is 


not labour, or remuneration for labour, to support life at 
In Ireland, especially, the 
We are come nigh to 


the present cost of living. 
labours of the fleld are suspended. 
secd-time, and there have been no preparations made. 
The thorough disarrangement of the rotatien of crops 
by the disappearance of potatoes perplexes many farmers. 
In anumber of districts the holdings are so small, that 
any other system of husbandry can seareely be adopted, 
except that previously pursued where the spade did the 
| plough’s work—nand, perhaps, did it well. The emer- 
gency thus presses so closely, that little time is left for 
consideration, and none for profitless debating. So 
short, indeed, is the time, that there can be little space 
now between thought and action. Mr. Labouchere eal- 
culates the actual loss of potatoes and oats in Ireland at 
£15,016,000, This estimate, we think, is considerably 
over the truth; but, if wo take off twenty per cent, for ex- 
| aggeration, the balance is £12,000,000—a sum suffleient 
| to stun any country, but especially Ireland, By the same 
| mode of caleulation, the loss in the Highland distriets and 
| Islands of Seotland would be £1,000,000, It is, there- 
fore, impossible that the capital necessary to employ 
| the people could be found within these districts, but 
| they have the means of repaying the outlay without alti- 
| mate loss to the proprietary, and with great advantage to 
Neither Ireland nor the Highlands 
of Scotland need charity, but loans; and there is a 
| wide differenced between the two— the distinetion be- 
‘tween ‘to beg’’ and ‘* to borrow.”’ The Irish land- 
or the Dublin Committee — require something, 
ipparently, like a grant, whieh would not bo valued, 
but wasted, if it were obtained. They will be all more 
grateful for money lent than for money given, when 
| they find out that the first has been turned to good ao- 
| count, and remember that the latter would probably have 
In another of their resolutions, this Com- 
mittee cast upon the Government the responsibility of 
| supporting the people, and the Government cannot eteape 
They must provide against the recurrence 
of deaths by famine. It is impossible to tolerate habitual 
| occurrences of that frightful character, until every resoaree 
has been exhausted. But the Government must present 
its alternative also. If the landlords cannot, or will not, 
bring their waste land under cultivation, they must resign 
its oecepancy. There are noblemen on the Committees of 
Irish landlords whe have around their mansions tracts of 
the finest land on their estates, laid out in pleasure-grounds, 
and inhabited almost solely by the beasts of the forest;— 
and how can they calmly remind the Government of the 
public responsibility to support their tenantry, when they 
have thuselosed up the means of affording them employment’ 

The owner of a great game preserve cannot surely, with 
a clear conscience, say that he has dons his utmost to 


all public interests. 


lords 


| heen wasted. 


| the liability. 


| prevent famine; when, in fact, he is doing everything 
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permitted by his circumstances to cause want and dis- | 
tress. The man prefers the plumage of his pheasants to | 


the comfort of his labourers; and talks, pevertheless, 
most eloquently of public responsibilities and Government 


duty. 
The of Britain will pay any taxes, and support 
their putatives in voting any sam, rather than hear 


of more Skibbereens, or have the feeling that men are 
perishing frem the earth by want. But they will insist 
on an economy of resources for the time to come; and 
they will give their aid now, in a useful form—in a 
manner that admits repayment—by a channel that will 
add to the wealth of Ireland, and secure, so far as 
human prudence can secure us, against such terrible vi- 
sitations again. The landlords appeal to the country for 
afsistance ; and it is not a severe condition to ask from 
them waste lands, which they hold but do not occupy, at 
their present value. They will not be poorer men, when 
the transfer is made, than they now are; but profitable 
labour will be found for the people, and large additions 
will be made to the produce of the country. 

The difficulties of the case are greatly enhanced by the 
pressure for time. Old land must be sown or planted, 
and new land brought under culture, and constant work 
and wages found for half a million of persons to harvest 


time. The crisis will make the character of the Whigs | 


for business habits, if they get through it creditably ; al- 


though it would have been wiser to have called Parlia- 


ment together early in December, when all the fore- 
shading of this calamity was seen, than have waited on 
to the last—trisking ruin by long debates, and depending 
on the self-denial of members to abstain from tedious 
speeches and hopeless amendments. 

The administrative talents of the Whigs have never, 
probably, equalled their intentions. 
business, they bave already blundered at the cost of the 
country. They have been, it appears, purchasing corn, 
and laying it up in depéts, like the Iicbrew statesman of 
Egypt, against an evil day. There is, indeed, a remark- 
able difference between Henry Labouchere and Joseph 
the patriarch in one respect. The 


Even in this Irish 


Chief Secretary 


for Egypt made his purchases when corn was plen- | 


tiful and cheap, and sold when it became high; while 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland bought on as corn went up, 


with the resolution of selling when matters came to the | 


worst ; although there is not a corn-factor in Liverpool 
who could not have told him that this was the policy to 
bring matters prematurely to the worst, 
panic that would not otherwise have existed. It is true 
that purchases on Government account were made to 
follow the markets. Credit is taken for that precaution, 
although it would certainly have been a remarkable 
matter if they had preceded the market, and given more 
per quarter or per barrel than the current prices of the 
day. No small part of the mischief originates in these 
purchases having been made in this country, and in 
small parcels, for they thus fed speculation. Any mer- 
chant knows that the sale of a few hundred quarters or 
a few thousand bushels more or less in a day will give a 
brisk or a dull tene to the market ; and make the 
difference of rising or falling prices. This process 
has been running on for weeks, perhaps for months, 
encouraging and sustaining a speculation, which, if it be 


not based on fact, is most injurious to all interests. A 





or to create a | 
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difficulty superior to the others, and over which the 
vernment can have little control, will aggravate tig, 
trials. The cireumstances of the Bank of France hay 
become during December generally more embarassed thay 
| in the previous month. Our large imports of corn hay 
been met by no corresponding export 
and must, therefore, be paid in Watch. ee 
_week of December there was in the Bank 
in other English banks, and in the Banks of Ireland aj 
Scotland, bullion to the value of two millions above t 
sum on hand at the corresponding period of last year, () 
the terms of the Currency Acts, several millions of gol 
in addition to that sum, could be exported without p. 





ducing the real circulation. A tremor has, however 
overspread the money market, and influential parties dress 
| that all the spare stock will be insufficient. The Dine. 
_ tors of the Bank of England, on the 14th December, 
| raised their discounts to 3} per cent. on bills of 05 thy, 
and on the 2lst to 4 percent. These steps, in thetin 
cumstances of the country, were the best that they cid 
have adopted; but their consequences, joined to a _redié 
tion of £1,200,000 in the bullion of the Bank during th 
month, have had a very serious result on the price of 
| curities and the prospects of commerce, as a few qnots: 
tions will show: — : 





22d December, 23d January 


1846. 1847, "bn 
Consols.. . £93 5s. £90 Te 
Reduced Three per C ‘ent. 4 90 10 
Bank of — Stock. . . 206 10 204 
India Stock. a ae 249 10 
Great Western. = . 128 121 5 
London and North Weste m. . 194 191 
Midland. . Jo us en teuejuesl ane’ ae 120 


Many smaller lines present greater reductions; a 
some, from local circumstances, have preserved thet 
price. The preceding list, however, indicates sufficiently 
| the pressure of the money market ; and if it increase ;,ia 
and of refugees from 
the working hours of our manufacturing 
operatives may be farther reduced—their wages lessened, 
when bread is high—and the severity of that ordel 
through which the country has to pass be indefinitely 
increased, 

The curreney question is considered dull, tedious, ant 
Uninteresting : here is a miner toiling’ 
hundred fathoms under the earth's surface ; there #5 
blacksmith sweltering at a forge; yonder is a weatt 
labouring sixteen hours daily, for a pittance to sustail 
life, at his loom; a wearied female walks anxiously ® 
side her spinning-frame ; a hardy labourer is tending t# 
plough—all are thoughtless of this grave subject ; iil 
_ yet, through all these classes, and every other class, a 

error in the currency may scatter dismay, idleness, ay 
want. mn 

These circumstances will utterly destroy the repose tha 
the Ministers may have anticipated during this 

They will be, however, free from the annoyances of pt 

opposition. The crisis is too serious to admit that, 
all parties are willing rather to aid than to, 
them in attempting to meet its great 

They may command assistance, they can reckon u 

dulgence, and, if strengthening with their trial, | 
duce their promised measures, ina form cal 
meet existing, and ward away threatened calamities, 
will deserve forgiveness for many shortcomings. 


| addition to the distress in Ireland, 
that country, 


uninteresting. 
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